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ABSTRACT 

An external degree is one that may be earned outside 
the central structure of a college or university. The most common 
form of external degree program is the evening college in which 
students, who are usually working adults, meet the standard 
requirements for a four-year degree by taking a part-time program 
after work. No allowances are made in evening college programs for 
what adult students may have learned outside the classroom, even 
though this learning may be equivalent to what they aro required to 
learn for their degrees. Sensing this problem^ a number of programs 
were developed in the late forties and fifties to take advantage of 
the rich experienre that many adults have had in thpir lives. Host 
often such programs provide not only an opportunity for credit for 
life experience but also for teaching methods and requirements that 
seem to be more appropriate for mature students. The adult degree 
programs of nine schools are examined in the report; Brooklyn 
College, Queens College; Hundelein College; Roosevelt University; 
University of Oklahoma; Syracuse University; Goddard College; 
University of South Florida; State University of New York College, 
Brockport. The most significant findings of the study are: (1) these 
programs seem to be reacting to the move toward vocational 
orientation in undergraduate programs. (2) The programs are moving 
away from their unique designs toward compatibility with more 
traditional programs. (3) Lack of full timt faculties keeps the staff 
of these programs from exercising authority within their 
institutions, (Author/PG) 
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CHAPTHR I 
IMTRODUCTIOM 

External Degrees 
Baccalauroato programs for adults are part of a 
broader genre of programs in higher education which are coming 
to be known as "external degree programs." An external degree 
is "one that car bo earned by a student outside of the normal 
institutional framework. . ."^ Cyril 0. Houle, in The External 
jog ree suggests a framework for describing the evolution of the 
exLerna.l degree in America. The categories he presents are: 
1) tlie extension degree, 2) the adult degree, and 3) the assess- 
ment degree. The extension degree is the minimal external 
degree . 

The extension degree, in its purest form, is one awarded 
on completion of a cchorcnt and complete traditional ccgreo 
program offering all necessary subjects and options at a 



^Alan Pift>r, "Ts It Time for an External Degree?" 
College Board '-'-cview, 'io. 78, Winter 1970-71, p. 5. 

^Cyri 1 O. fioule. The External Degree (San Eranclsco: 
Jossey-Ba:^s Inc., PubliGuers, 1973), p. 87. 
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time or place accessible to those who cannot come to tho 
campus or whose other responsibilities make it necessary 
for them to spread their study over a longer period than 
does the s\:udent on campus. In admission, instruction^ 
evalur.tion^ and certification^ few or no changes are made. 

The adult baccalaureate dogrce, on the other hand^ is 
based on the conviction that adults are different, both psycho- 
logically and socially, from adolescents and that degree 
programs :or adults should take these differences into account 
and, in tact, should take advantaoe of then[\ whenever possible. 

Such a degree may depart completely from traditional 
patterns of admission, instruction, evaluation, or certi- 
fication, or it mav mix new elements with old ones so that 
some compatibility exists between it and an extension or 
an internal degree In cither case, however, the guiding 
principle is that ^e students are men and womnn, not 
late-aaclescents , ^ 

The degree programs included in this study fall into this 

category , 

Hculc's third category of programs, the assessment degree 

prograia, is characterized by its emphasis on the demonstration 

and evaluation the corpetonce of students in relevant areas 

of learning. In assessment programs 

one or more of the traditional Droccdurcs of higher educa- 
tion--adiniss ion ; toaching, evaluation , certification or 
licGnsure--cdn bo so modified or scpa^^ated from the others 
that the actual learning of the student, rather than his 
completion of formal requirements can become the center of 
attr^n^ ion and the bpsis of the awarding of the degree. ^ 



1 Ibid . , p. 88. 



-Ibid. , n. 89. 



Tb i g . , [j . 90 . 
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Those programs are not restricted to an adult audience and are 
often designed to provide "life experience" for younger stu- 
dents rather than to take advantage of the experience which 
older students already have. 

The three forms of external degree programs suggested 
by Iloule appeared sequentially^ at lear>t in the United States. 
The American extension degree seems to have had its origins in 
the popular education movements of the nineteenti^ century in 
England and the United States. A brief sketch of the evolution 
of these movements in the two countries appears \n the following 
chapter . 

The extension degree^ while it was earned by a few 
through the College uf Liberal Arts at Chautauqua in the 1890* s^ 
was not offered by colleges and universities with any great 
frequency until the twentieth century. And even then this form 
of the extornal degree was found almost solely in the evening 
college program*^^ of urban institutions. The creation and 
development of the urban evening colleges and their extension 
degrees are treated in Chapter III. 

The adult degree seems to have evolved from the 



In other countries extension and assessment degrees 
may have appeared in reverse order. In England, for example, 
an assessment degree was of fe red ijy the Universi ty of London 
as early is 18j6--r;ric Ashby , Universities ; British, Indian , 
African (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
r96 6T p. 24-'-while an extension doqree was not offered until 
1320 at BirkDeck College, The University nf London-- The Yea r - 
b ook of the Universities of the I^mpire, W.II. Dawson (ed.) 
(London: G. Bell and Sons, Lt.\ , 1921), p. 124. 
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patterns established by the extension degree after V/orld War II/ 
largely in response to the special character of the veterans- 
turned-students who flooded the colleges and universities v/ith 
the help of the G.I. Bill. An account of the educational envi- 
ronment after the V/ar in institutions of higher education and of 
the special interest of the Ford Foundation and its subsidiaries 
in liberal education for adults can be found in Chapter IV. 

The history of the origins and development of the special 
baccalaureate programs for adults constitutes Chapters V and VI. 
Master's programs for adults as well as Associate in Arts pro- 
grams were excluded from the study since they seemed to repre- 
sent responses to educational needs of adults which are substan- 
tially different from those at the baccalaureate level. Such 
master's and Associate in Arts programs might more appropriately 
be treated in other investigations. 

Identification of Programs 
To Be Studied 

Since many degree progranis in the United States style 
themselves "programs for adults/' four criteria were chosen at 
the outset of this study to focus attention on what seemed to 
be a reasonably coherent group of special baccalaureate projrams 
which bear some relationship to one another both in their ori- 
qins and in their intentions. First, only programs established 
between the end of World War II and 197 0 are included bcciuso 
many of those programs seemed to have received a good part of 

er|c 1 ^ 



the final impetus for their creation from the experience that 
colleges and universities had with the veterans after World 
War II and because by 1970 special degree programs for adults 
seemed to be giving way to the assessment degree program which 
resemble^ in some ways^ the special baccalaureate programs for 
adults but which arc intended for a much broader audience* 

Second^ to bo included ri n this study^ each of the 
special ,,l?accalaureate programs had to be restricted to adult 
students as defined by a stated lower age limit. While the 
stated age limits varied from twenty-one at SUUY Brockport to 
thirty at Brooklyn College, the inten^ seemed similar at each 
institution: to limit the programs to mature students and to 
exclude students within the more typical college age range of 
eighteen to twenty-two both because of the students' assumed 
immaturity and the institutions' internal, political reality. 

Third, students in eacli of the programs had to have an 
opportunity to use what they had learned outside their formal 
education toward their degree requirements. Mechanisms for 
the application of the mature students' life experience toward 
degree requirements took many forms in the nine programs 
finally selected, ranqing from credit by examination to subst£m 
tially modified degree requirements which v;ore thought to take 
advantage of the students' maturity ana experience. These mech 
anlsms will he discussed and assessed as each of the prog>-ams 
Is subsequently described. 



e 

Finally, the materials describing each of the special 
baccalaureate programs for adults had to contain assertions 
that the programs employed curricula and teaching methods 
which were designed for mature students and assumed to be more 
effective with mature students than were the established and 
more traditional undergraduate curricula and teaching methods. 
While the curricula and t aching methods vary from program to 
program, the programs studied, with a single exception^ may be 
subdivided into two categories on the basis of their curricula 
and teaching methods. One catego y includes those programs 
which incorporate already existing courses for most of the 
degree requirements for the mature students and which rely, to 
the grea^-.est extent, on classroom instruction which is offered 
within the institutions' regular academic calendars. The 
other category includes those programs for which special curri- 
cula were created for a substantial portion or for all of the 
students' degree requirements and which rely, to the greatest 
extent, on independent study which proceeds at the individual 
student's own pace regardless of ^:he institutions' regular 
calendars. Tne exception to both of these categories was 
designed from components borrowed from both catogories. 

The nine programs identified for the st'dy were, 
according to the best evidence available, tlie only programs 
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whicn met the four criteria stated irt' the preceding paragraphs . 
Of the nine, the programs at Brooklyn College and Queens College 
of the City University of New York, and Mundelein College and 
Roosevelt University in Chicago can be described as programs 
wliich incorporated existing courses for most of their degree 
requirements and which use largely classroom instruction within 
the design of their adult degree programs. The programs at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman, Syracuse University in 
Syracuse, New York, Goddard College in Plainfield, Vermont, and 
the University of South Florida in Tampa, on the other hand, 
rely more heavily on specially constructed curricula and on 
independent study in their program designs. The remaining pro- 
gram at the State University of Mew York College at Brockport 
(SUNY Brockport) , the most recently established of the nine 



^The nine programs included in the study were identified 
from the literature arid from listings provided by John Valley 
in "An Inventory of External Degree Programs and Proposals" 
(Princeton: Educational Testing Service, March 3, 1971), p. 4 
(Mimeographed) and in "A Supplement to An Inventory of External 
Degree Programs and Proposal" (Princeton: Educational Testing 
Service, May 7, 1971), p. 4 (Mimeographed) and by Roy Trout in 
Special Degree Programs for Adults (Iowa City, Iowa: ACT Publi- 
cations, 1971), pp. 55-58. Catalogs and brochures were requested 
from each of the institutions so identified; from the informa- 
tion in these materials, some programs clearly fell within the 
definition c f an adult degree program used in this study but 
others seemed inappropriate for ir.clusion. Letters were sent to 
the deans or directors of each of the programs in the latter 
group requesting clarification of the nature of their programs. 
Tlio replies to those letters indicated that, in each case, the 
rucpoiident did not feel that his program met the four criteria 
usee in defining special baccalaureate programs for adults for 
the purposes of this study. 
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is eclectic in its design, including components from both the 
foregoing categories • 

Although the programs wi*:hin the two groups of four 
just described are not, by any means, identical in all respects, 
they have been grouped for discussion into two separate chapters: 
the resident/existing curricula programs are discu'ssed in Chap- 
ter V and the independent/special curricula programs in Chapter 
VI. The SUNY Brockport program is included in Chapter VII, the 
concluding chapter, since it seems to resemble the new assess- 
ment degree programs, Hoale's third type, as much as it resembles 
the other eight adult degree programs and thus may represent a 
transition from one type of external degree program to another. 

The separation of the nine programs into two groups of 
four and an isolated program is, of course, artificial. The 
time sequences in which the programs in the two groups were 
developed and established overlap. And the individuals respon- 
sible for the development of those programs established after 
Brooklyn's knew of and learned ^rom the programs preceding theirs. 
It is hoped, however, that treating the twc groups in separate 
chapters and the eclectic program in the concluding chapter will 
increase the clarity and usefulness of the description of each 
without seeming to d^uiy the in terconnectedness among them all. 

Sources o f Information 
The information upon which the study is based came 

ebIc ia 
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largely from three sources. The earlier chapters on the 
evolution of university extension in England and the United 
States, the creation of the urban evening colleges with their 
extension degree programs, and the educational environment 
following World V7ar II are based, for the most part, on primary 
and secondary written documents. The later chapters dealing 
specifically with the nine special baccalaureate degree programs 
included in the study are based, for the most part, on primary 
written documents found in the archives and files of the nine 
institutions at which the programs are in operation and on 
interviews with numerous individuals who were either directly 
involved in the development of the nine programs or who were in 
a position to observe their development.^ Fugitive documents 
from the archives and files were microfilmed and indexed for 
later analysis and use. With few exceptions, the interviews 
were tape recorded and subsequently transcribed verbatim. In 
the few cases in which interviewees expressed their wish not to 
be tape recorded or in which physical surroundings made it techni- 
cally impossible to record with the available equipment, extei sive 
notes were taken for later summary. 

Methodology 

The evidence upon which this history is based was 



complete listing of the names of the individuals 
interviewed may be found in Appendix A. 

ERIC 1 D 
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subjected to appropriate methods of historical scrutiny to 
establish its authenticity and credibility. Both primary and 
secondary sources were subjected to internal and external' 
criticism. Interview data for each individual was checked 
against that provided by others and against contemporary docu- 
mentary evidence to determine the confidence which may be plac 
in its accuracy. 

Finally^ because this is a contemporary history about 
events^ actions^ and circumstances which are still present in 
the recollection of many individuals^ it has been necessary on 
a few occasions^ to mask the source of sensitive information 
and to delete references which might be harmful to the reputa- 
tions of individuals now living or recently deceased. It is 
felt that nothing of critical importance has been lost in not 
including all the information in these cases. 



CIIAPTHR II 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN IINGLANI) 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
BEFORE 1900 



The United States 
The Ajnerican National Lyceum 

In America, the Lyceum Movement was an early example 
of popular education for adults. The Movement was first pro-- 
posed in 1826 as an "Association of Adults for Mutual Educa- 
tion." A letter, apparently from Josiah Ilolbrook, to the 
editor of the American Journa 1 of }:ducat ion li^.ted goals for 
Lyceums and laid out a local, county, and national scheme of 
organization. Holbrook hoped that adults involved in mutual 
education would improve morally as well as intellectually. 

. . . I f associations for mutual ins true tic n in the science 
and other branches of useful knowledge, could once Ije 
started in our villages, cind upon a general plan, they 
would increase with great rapidity, and do more for tlu: 
general diffusion of knowledge, and for raising thu' moral 
and intellectual taste of our countrymc^n, than any other 
expedient v/!iich can possibly l_)e devised. And it may !)e 
questioned if there is any other way , to check the [^roqrc^ss 
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of that monster, intemperance, which is making such havoc 
with talents, morals, and every thing that raises man above 
the brute, but by presenting some object of sufficient 
interest to divert the attention of the young from places 
and practices which lead to dissipation and to ruin.^ 

The Lyceum Movement flourished and within five years could boast 
of more than eight hundred local groups, more than fifty county 
societies, and a national organization, the American National 
Lyceum. 2 But the popularity of the Movement was short-lived: 
the national organization had disappeared by the end of the 
1830 's and while the local lecture and debate societies conti- 
nued through the 1840' s, they lost their intensity well before 
the beginning of the Civil War. Herbert Baxter Adams attributes 
the demise of the Lyceum Movement not to the common man's lack 
of interest in education but rather to the increased availabi- 
lity of newspapers, illustrated magazines, and public libraries 
which provided mass education in convenient and inexpensive 
forms. 

Extension Lecturing 

Concurrently with the rise of the Lyceum, a few college 
teachers began to present lectures to audiences not enrolled at 

1/Josiah IlolbrookZ, "Associations of Adults for Mutual 
Education," American Journ al of r:ducatlon , I (October 1826), 
pp. 594 and 595. 

^Herbert Baxter Adams, "Fducational Kxtonsion in the 
United States," FM^por t of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Yeer 1899-1900 , VoTumc I (Washington: Covernment Printinc] 
Office, 1901) , p. 285. 

^ Ibid . , p. 208. 
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their institutions. One of the earliest of these extension 
lecturers was Professor Benjamin .Silliman of Yale College who 
delivered a series of talks in 1808 to a group of ladies and 
gentlemen in flew Haven on the subject of chemistry. His 
lectures were well received and by 1834 he was traveling as 
far as Boston to deliver lectures^ a practice he continued 
until he retired in 1859.-^ 

Extension lecturing was a common phenomenon by the 
1870* s, and not just in the Last, "From the beginning of Cali- 
fornia University, in 1874, members of the faculty were expected 
to go out from Berkeley and give lectures in the city of San 
Francisco.*'^ But Johns Hopkins University seems to have been 
the first American institution to incorporate extension lecturing 
into its normal pattern of operation. Daniel Coit Oilman, 
Johns {lopkins' first president, recounted his rationp.lc for pro- 
viding public lectures beginning with the University's founding 
in 1876. 

In order to illustrate the activities of other universities, 
and to secure the counsel of eminent scholars in respect to 
our development, the decision had been reached alreacJy that 
^\cadomic lectures on various important and attractive thiemes 
should bo opened to the public, and that the professors 
should come from institutions of acknowledged merit estab- 
lished in the North, South, and V^^est. The usages of the 
Collogo do Franco v;ore in mind. Thus the instructions of 



^Ibid . , pp. 299 and 300 



^iiorbort Baxter Adams, ''University rxtension and Its 
Loaders/' / Vnerican Monthly Kcvieu' , TIT (July 1891), p. 608. 
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a small faculty were to be supplemented by courses which 
bnould be profit^Me tr the enrolled students^ and enter- 
taining, if not serviceable, to the educated public. 

rach course included twenty lectures. They were qiven in 
a hall that held about 150 persons, and the hour was 
usually five o'clockr Ladies and gentlemen attended, 
without enrolment or fees, as welJ. as the students and 
profesLJors of the University. The lecturers were access- 
ible to all who wished to confer with them, and many among 
us then formed friendships which lasted unt.il the ties 
were severed by death. 

But while Johns Hopkins' commirment to ext^^nsion lecturing was 

an important, early step toward the establishment of university 

extension at institutions across the country, it was a small step 

compared to the pervasive influence of Chautauqua. 



The Chautauqua Institution 

The Chautauqua Institution, a massive educational system 
which developed out of the Sunday-school Teachers' Assembly 
chartered in 1874 to train Sunday school teachers, provided the 
point of focus for the final impetus toward university-based 
extension in the United States. The Chautauqua Institution was 
remarkable not only for the broad range of high quality programs 
it provided for its large audience during the summers at Like 
Chautauqua and during the winters at home, but perhaps more 
importantly for the group of acaderaic giants it assembled for 
years. This qroun included William Hainoy Harper, Molvil Dowcy , 
Herbert Baxter Adams, T.C. Chaml:)e r i in , and r'.obert r;. Moulton. 



Daniel Co 1 1 Ci Iman , T he Launeh i ng o f a bn i ve rs i ty 
(:;ew York: Docid, M.ead, and Company , 190^ , p. oH 
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Two of Chautauqua's many divisions, the Chatauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle (C.L.S.C.) established i i 1878 and 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts chartered by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York in 18^2, seem most 
directly connected to the evolution of university extension. 
Bishop John Vincent, who founded Chautauqua with the help and 
financial backing of an Akron, Ohio industrialist named Lewis 
Miller, described the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
as an organization which 

. . . aims to promote habits of reading and study in nature, 
art, science, and in secular and sacred literature in 
connection with the routine of daily life (especially among 
those whose educational advantages have been limited) , so 
as to secure to them the college student's general outlook 
upon the world and life, and to develop the habit of close, 
connected, persistent thinking. It encourages individual 
study in lines and by text-books which shall be indicated; 
by local circles for mutual help and encouragement in such 
studios-:; by summer courses of lectures and "students' 
sessions" at Chai>tauqua; and by written reports and exami- 
nations. 1 

The Chautauquan magazine provided some of the stuff of local 
group meetings and individual study for members of the C.L.S.C. 
during the larger part of the year when Chautauqua was not in 
session on its Now York campground. 

Studi_^nts who Cvomplotod the four year program v;ere 
awarded a certificate of completion. 2 Although the var:t nn jority 



1 J o h n 1! . V i r ^. c vnt , Th^ • Cha u t a ugu a Movomi Mvt (Boston: 
(^hautauqua Press, 188(>) /[^/T^T^ 

2!Ierl)ert Baxter /Vlams, "Chalauqua: A fiocial and i:duca- 
1 1 G n 1 1 S t u c i V , " lu q:ort of the Conimi s s lone r ot l\c lu ca tin n fo r 
thij Year 1804-0^/"^ Volume^ 1 ( Wash i ruj ton : Government Printinc} 

orrnx"n:ToGTr^3" . 1004. 
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of those who enrolled did not complete the full tour years, 
the impact of the program was immense: more than 225,000 
readers joined the C.L.S.C. between 1878 and 1894 with 10,000 
new readers enrolling every year^ and, according to the esti- 
mate of its Principal, J.C. Hurlbut, who reported on the pro- 
gress of the Circle at its fourteenth anniversary celebration 
in 1892, the C.L.S.C. had been responsible for the distribution 
of . . nearly 2,000,000 copies of good books" to the American 
citizenry. 2 

The more elite counterpart of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, "... the highest form of tne Chautauqua 
movement'' as Vincent put it,"^ was the Chautauqua College of 
Liberal Arts. The College was authorized by the New York Regents 
to grant degrees "... although that /was/ rarely done and 
never except in cases abso lute ly worthy o f recognition."^ The 
College offered its course work during the summer assemblies 
but it also offered correspondence study throughout the rest of 
the year. ComparcKl to the C.L.S.C, the Chautauqua College of 
Liberal Arts was very small; Chancellor Vincent reported that 
405 students wore enrolled during tho summer of 1894 and that 



I Ibid . , p. 1001. 
^ Ib id . , P. lOOB . 

^ V i nc o n t , Chau taugua .Movement: , p . 16 9. 
'^Adans , Chautaiuma, V. 1031 
^Ibia. , p. 1027. 
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only two degrees were conferred that year. ^ 

England 

England of the nineteenth century also evidenced a 
rising concern for the education of working class people, A 
number of institutional patterns emerged to meet this newly 
recognized need; among them were the mechanics' institutes^ 
workingmen's colleges^ and university extension. 

The Mechanics* Institutes 

The first mechanics' institute v/as begun in 1800 in 

Glasgow with a series of lectures presented to a group of 

workingmen by Dr. George Dirkbeck, The purpose of the mechanics* 

institutes, in the words of a participant^ was 

to supply^ at a cheap rate, to the different classes of 
the community, the advantages of instruction in the vari- 
ous branches of science which arc of practical application 
to their several trades or occupations. 

Lectures and demonstrations typically supplied the instruction 
for the members of the institute's and, in most institutes, 
libraries with reading rooms provided information and social con- 
tact as well. Those interested in access to the libraries and 
and admission to tho lectures periodically paid foes for the 



hbicK , p. 1032 . 

2james ilolo, Light, floro Liglit (IX)ndon: Lonqman, Green, 
Longnan, anci F^.oborts', 1B60, reprinted in facsimile London: 
v;oburn Hooks Ltd., 1969) pp. 54 and 55. 
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support of their institute^ but contributions from patrons were 
also solicited and, in fact, relied up-^n for the continuing 
operation of the institutes,^ 

By 1850, 610 institutes with 102,050 members existed in 
England and another 9(2 with 18,031 members had been established 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland,^ but the original goals of the 
institutes were generally not reached. The middle class sup- 
porters of the institutes had been overly sanguine in their 
assumption that mechanics and artisans were well enough prepared 
to study advanced science. When the workers' deficiencies early 
became apparent, the goals of the institutes were adjusted to 
meet the abilities and interests of their expanding clientele.^ 
The changing emphasis and audience is described by Harrison thus 

Classes seldom paid their way; and in any case the majority 
of clerks and shopkeepers who frequented the institutes 
wanted not science and tho discipline of study, but the 
opportunity of acquiring a little of the cultural elegance 
which thoy had noted as a peculiar adornment of their social 
superiors. Thus by the forties the emphasis in most of the 
institutes had shifted completely to literary or fashionable 
topics, both in lectures and choice of books for the library 
Science was not always completely abandoned , nor was the 
struggle to maintain classes, especially in elementary 
subjects and chemistry, soon given up. But th-j main weight 
of the emphasis in the institutes was now quite differently 



Ij . F .C . [lar ri son , Living and Loarning, 1790-1960 
(london: P.outledcjo and Keqan Paul , 19 61) , p. 5 8 . 

^J.W. Hudson, The History of Adult liducation (London: 
Lonqman, Hrown, Green, and Longmans, 1851, ruprintod in facsimil 
London: Woburn Hooks Ltd., 1969), p. vi. 

^Harrison, Livinq and Loarninq, pp. 62-66. 
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placed from where it had been twenty years earlier.^ 
The mechanics' institutes, though their original goals were modi 
fied, remained an important source of information and education 
for the working people of Great Britain and, perhaps even more 
importantly helped to breed a demand for education cimong the 
adult population. 

The Workingmen's Colleges 

But the movement toward popular education for adults 
during the nineteenth century was not motivated only by the 
desire of the middle and upper classes to help mechanics and 
artisans do their jobs better by learning the scientific prin- 
ciples behind their work. The nineteenth century was also a 
time of poetical upheaval, especially in France and Germany, 
The common man and the politics of the common man was on the 
rise, Robert Ellis Thompson, a professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania, looking back from his vantage point in 1891 saw 
that 

forty years ago there was great disturbance among the 
worKing-classes in Hngland, responsive to the revolution- 
ary agitations on the Continent, More than one plan was 
put forward among them, and parties formed to bring in 
the mil Ionium by express speed. At one time serious fears 
were aroused as to the safety of English society and its 
form of government,'^ 



-'- Ihid. , pp, 67 and 68, 

^Robert Ellis Thompson, **The Fountain-Head of Univer- 
sity Extension," University Extensio. ; A Series of Articles on 
Phases of the Movement (Philadelphia : The TVmeri can Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, 1891), p, 9. 
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In response to this apparent threat and to what he considered 
the misinformation of many of the workingmen involved in the 
radical politics of the time^ Frederick Denison riaurico and a 
group of his friends from Oxford and Cambridge joined with some 
of the workingmen to form a workingmen 's college in Lon^Ion, 
The intent of the organization was to pass on to the workingmen 
the best of what the Oxford and Cambridge men had learned in 
their college careers and most likely to inculcate middle class 
political values as v/ell. The workingmen' s college was immedi- 
ately successful: • • the first workingmen' s college was 
started October 30^ 1854; and by the end of November it had 
one hundred and thirty students • 

University Extensi on 

James Stuart^ the creator of the Cambridge method of 

university extension teaching^ also noted that the lines between 

the classes in England were becoming blurred in the last half 

of the nineteenth century: 

A leading characteristic of the present day is undoubtedly 
the breaking down of privilege / or rather the extension 
of the advantages hitherto enjoyed by the privileged to 
the community as a whole. In education this is the order 
of the day no loss than in other regions. • ,^ 



llbid. , 
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^Jarncs Stuart, "The Origin of University Extension/' 
University Extension , III, July 1893, p. 418. 
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Popular education for adults sponsored by the University had 
been discussed as early as 1850 by the Oxford Commission, but 
suggestions for extending the services of the University to 
those not enrolled in one of the Colleges were rejected. Never- 
theless 9 the movement towa rd education for the masses of work ing 
people continued without the support of either of the two great 
universities until Stuart, then a young instructor at Cambridge, 
successfully petitioned his University in 1871 to establish an 
extension program. The program began in 1873. 

Stuart described his first experience in itinerant lec- 
turing out of which his method of university extension grew in 
the American periodical University Extensio n ; 

In the autumn of 1867 I was engaged to give a course of 
lectures in astronomy to ladies in Leeds, Sheffield, 
Manchester and Liverpool. These lectures lasted for two 
months, and I traveled tlie round of the four places each 
week. There were in the four places about 600 pupils. 
With the object of making the lectures as educational as 
possible ; and remembering that the pupils had not been 
accustomed to take notes, I accompanied each lecture by 
a syllabus which was intended to be a sample of the notes 
which they should take, whose skeleton might be filled up 
by t!*em afterward to recall the thread of the lecture. 
Further, in order to avoid the difficulties of an oral 
examination, I adopted a plan of setting printed questions 
to be answcrec^ in writing at home. The answers to these 
were transmitted to me by post, and I returned them the 
following week with corrections and comments. ^ 

Stuart's system of extension lecturing, comprised of 

five characteristics, became the basis for university extension 

work in ilnglc'ind and, for a time, in the United States as well. 



lib id. , p. 4 19 
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The first characteristic was itinerant lecturing which allowed 

one lecturer to serve a relatively large geographical area. 

The other four character istics— the syllabus, exercises, the 

discussion class, and the final oxami nat ion--are described well 

byruchardG. Moulton who becrme one of the most famous extension 

lecturers in both ••ngland and America. 

The course of instruction is laid down in the syllabus-- 
a document of perhaps thirty or forty pages, sold for a 
trifling sum; by referring for details to the pages of 
books this pamphlet can be made to serve as a text-book 
for the whole course, making the teacher independent in 
his order of exposition of any other text-book. The 
syllabus assists the general audience in following the 
lectures without the distraction of taking notes; and 
guides the reading and thinking of th.e students during 
the week. The syllabus contains a sot of "exercises" on 
each lecture. These exorcises, unlike examination gues- 
tions or "quizzes," are not tests of memory, but are intended 
to train the student to work for himself; thoy are thus to 
be done under the freest condi tions--at home, with full lei- 
sure, and all possible access to books, no^es or help from 
other persons. The written answers are sent to the lecturer 
for marginal comment, and returned by him at the "class." 
This class is a second meeting for students and others, at 
which no formal lecture is given, but there is free talk on 
points suggested to tfie teacher by the exorcis he has 
received; t'.ic usual experience is that it is more interesting 
than t!ie locturo. This weekly routine of lecture, syllabus- 
readinn, exorcise and class goes on for a pc-riod of twelve 
v/eoks. There is then an "examination" in the v/ork of the 
course lield for students who desire to take it. Certi f ica tc^s 
are awarded Jointly on t!u,« result of tlic woi«l:ly exc«rcises and 
the final c x. uni na t ion . ^ 

Stuart's fiv.> ;)art systcrr. of extension lectur'ng was adoi;teci by 

Camljridcje rnivorsity in 1 873 , by th.- London Cniv-Tsitv i'xtension 



hiichAvd (I.noulton, "(Jinversi t'/ t < -n i n as tnv 
University of th.e Future, " tiruv . 'n^jAv Vx to n s_i_o 1 1: A .'^-rio 
of Articles o n !'!>aso:; of tiv _Movon*'i; t"^ ( 1 -iVI. 1 :VhT,7.^ 
Anerican Foeioty for tr.o Fxt ons 17)77' of Fn lv> ts i 1 • • 'I'oac'iina 
1891) , pp. 2 and 3. . • . . 
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Society in 1876, and by Oxford in 1878. It provided popular 
education for the working people of England which was care- 
fully planned and had serious educational intent. The exten- 
sion movement in Hngland grew rapidly after it received the 
support of Cambridge and Oxford; between 1885 and 1908 nearly 
half a million students were served at 577 centers by the 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy alone. ^ Cambridge and 
London were equally active in the movement. 

Cross-Ferti lization 
The English and American popular education movements 
developed concurrently in the two countries during the first 
eighty years of the nineteenth jcntury. The Cambridge system 
of university extension perhaps coitomizod the English experi- 
ence as Chautauqua, in i'-3 many forms, seems to have epitomized 
the American. lioth countries had developed popular lecturing 
independently of each other, but without a base in a nationally 
r.'cognized institution, these single^ lectures and lecture series 
waxod and waned according to the efforts of their promoters and 
the somcti.nes fickle urc>ferences of tht?ir audiences. James 
Stuart*. s creation of a fivj part methodology for extension 



<Joint Committee of University and V.'ork i nc)-cL.iKs R.<-pre- 
sentatives on the R,<>latinn of the i;n i v« -rs i ty to the lliqher I'tlu- 
ca t i on o f Via r>: \ ?..>on U- , i ):•: f or < ! .irui V'*^^ rk i ne-c- 1 ass iiducation 
C'xford: ri.ireiuion !'r'\^r:T7 1900), j^o. 32 aiui 33. 

^li: 1 • . , 1). 3 3. 
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teaching which was accepted by Cambridge and then by Oxford 
provided a consistency not always found in the earlier lectures 
and lecture scries. And the association with the two old uni-- 
versities of England gave university extension a more respected 
position in the educational affairs of the nation. 

Tlie leaders of the Chautauqua Institution , on the Ameri- 
can side, modified the religious camp meeting by giving it 
serious educational intent. They also perfected a system of 
home study which allowed the students of Chautauqua to break 
free from the time restrictions which were a consequence of a 
warm weather program. Home study allowed Chautauqua to continue 
during the winter months and meant that the influence of Chau- 
tauqua could be folt throughout the entire year. 

The leaders of the extension movement in ling land and of 
Chautauqua and extension teaching in the United States were each 
aware of the activities in the other country. Jonn Vincent, one 
of the founders of Chautauqua, visited i:ngland in 1880 and again 
in 1886 , taking special note of university extension there. lie 
returned corunittcHl to offering university c;::tension according 
to the CambridtiL* system through Chciutauqua. Merbort i^axter Adams 
with tl\e help of v;ilJiam I'ainoy liarrjer and others drew up the 
[)rosp(^ctus for "(Jhau taurjua University r,xte>nsion" which was first 
publisht.'d m IHBH , -'^ 

1 A^iars , " I'n i vrvv^ 1 1 v iixtens i on , Arieriean Monthly lU^ vic^'W; 
p . 6 0 2 . ~~ " 
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Richard G. fioulton^the experienced university extension 
lecturer who had been brought to the United States by the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau^ both contributed to the adoption of the 
Cambridge system here and transmitted information about the 
"Chautauqua idea" back to England. The report of the first 
national conference on university extension held in America con- 
tains the following comment on the reciprocity between two 
countries : 

A noticeable characteristic of the TVmerican promoters of 
University Extension has been that they have given full 
and free credit on every possible occasion to the English 
originators of this movement. It is pleasant to remark 
the)i the same quality in our trans-Atlantic cousins^ who^ 
to inention only one instance^ have always stated their 
indebtedness to America for the Chautauqua idea of summer 
schools^ and the Chautauqua idea of home study. ^ 

The first national conference on university extension was held 

December 29-31, 1891 as the enthusiasm for the movement was peak 

inq in Aracrica. Two events four years earlier seem largely 

responsible for bringing the Cambridge system of extension teach 

ing before a broad, American audience. 

University I'.xtonsion at Johns Hopkins 

Johns Hopkins University, which had offered public lec- 
tures fron its founding in 187G, again took a leadir.g role in 
the ado[ition of the five part systc^m of university extension. 

l"Univorsity KxtiMTsion: A Stop Forward," Un Ivors i ty 
Kxtcnsion, I, January 1892, p. 204. 
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The first conscious attempts to introduce English Univer- 
sity Extension methods into this country were made in 1887, 
by i.idividur.ls connected with the Johns Hopkins University. 

The first practical beginning was made with a class of 
young people v/ho met once in two weeks, throughout the 
winter of 1887-88, in the reading-room of a beautiful 
modern church close by the V'oman's College. After an intro- 
ductory talk upon "University Extension" by a Hopkins in- 
structor, the class was intrusted to a graduate student 
. . . who gave a series of instructive lectures, accom- 
panied by class exercises, upon "The History of the Nine- 
teenth Century," with ilackenzie for a text-book on the 
subject. A working library of standard authorities was 
collected by the joint effort of the leader, the class, 
and the . . . pastor of the church. ^ 

One of the organizers of this extension course was Herbert Baxter 

Adams who becan>'^ involved in extension teaching at Johns Hopkins 

as early as 1878 and continued his involvement until his death 

in 1901. 



The American Library Association 



helped to speed the acceptance of the Cambridge system in America. 

At the 1887 Conference of the American Library Association at 

Thousand Islands, (ow York, he proposed not only that university 

extension should hi^como widespread in America but that 

every qrt it public library should become, in its own local 
field, a p*'opie's university, the hiqhust of: high schools 
in the comriunity. It should b.' thv roof oiid crovm of 
organized public instruction not only for ..'xistinq schools, 
but also for the fjraduates of schools, for stud. jUb persons 



Adams was directly responsible for the second event which 



^Jiorb'Tt r.axtor Adams, "Pu 
P„ 1 1 1 1 no r o , " . -phnji^ I U >ll:' j J} s !'nivr-r:; 
and roll tical l^c i''nci: " ( B.i 1. 1 im.or. ; : 
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already past the school age, whether in the higher or 
lower walks of life.-'- 

The challenge was immediately taken up by J.N. Larned, head of 
the Buffalo, Mew York, public library who organized a twelve 
session course in labor economics with the help of some of his 
fellow citizens of Buffalo and the advice of Adams. The course, 
offered during the late fall and winter of 1887-88 in the 
Buffalo library, drew nearly 250 people and was considered very 
success ful . ^ 

In January 1888, Melvil Dewey who was well acquainted 
with Adams and with university extension through his own work 
with Chautauqua took Adams' plan for the use of libraries as 
university extension centers 

before the regents of the University of the State of New 
York, and at the University convocation in Albany, July, 
1888, advocated university extension in connection with 
public libraries. A year later he again brought the 
matter before convocation. In February 1890, a committee 
of !;ew York colleges and universities urged the regents 
to establish, under state supervision, a system of 
extension toachi ng. ^ 



Iflerbert Baxter Adams, "Seminary Libraries and University 
L'xteiision, " Jcphns Hon!: ins Studios in History a nd Political 
S cience (Baltinoro: 'I. Murray, 1887 ) , p. 46l. 

^vJ.r;. r.arnod, "An Experirront in 'University Extension,'" 

Th^^i_brary Journal, XIII, March-April 1 888 , pp. 75 and "76. 

-1 

Herbert Baxt.-r Adams, "Si;mmer Schools and I'nivorsity 

Extension," M onograp hs on '"-ducat ioi^ in the United Stat(\s, IT, 

od. by .\-icholas Murr ly iUiti.'r (AlbT^iv, '•uw Y^rT; jTBTT.von 
Conpanv, 19 00) , p. 24 . 
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The committee of colleges and universities broadened Adams ^ 
original proposal for the use of libraries to include also 
the use of colleges and universities as extension centers, 
nut regardless of the slight modification of the plan, pressure 
was being exerted on the University of the State of Mew York to 
formally roconnize university extension as one of its responsi- 
bilities. And by 1890, Melvil Dewey was Secretary to the 
Board of lUnjents. 

The American Society for tho Extension 
o^f University Teaching 

As interest in univt^rsity c^xtension quickc^ned ir the 
United States, Philadelphia briefly (?merged as the center of the 
movement. Or. vrilliam Pepper, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, organized an association to t)rovide extension lec- 
tures in Phi 1 adc*l pbiia and to suf^port the g(?nernl (;rowth of tho 
novt^ipont. 'iho association, called the Philadelphia Society for 
tho i.xtonsinn of Univc^rsity Tociching, was established on Jum. 1, 
18^)0, with Pci^per as its first Prcs idv'i^t ; by December of that 
yovir. Its nanu; was charviiHl to tho An.tM'ican Society for th ) 
i.xtonsion of t^nivt^rsity 'PcMching to r(^f b'ct its l)roarlcniau per- 
stuK/tiv*:. I'nrty * tvM\:; i or^ r-oursi^^; w-to ofr'^r^'d \y/ Tocii'ty 
in Plu Lk.;^ ^ ] plii ,1 clurinq Ifi^l \sit.li an a(rrr rc^qa tr* n 1 1 f 'lularH* • of 
')0,000. i;ci:nu:ui J. JaruT., wiio wdu Ui lat.iT ij.-c-ori-* th*' first [aai; 
of VniVv'rnity i'olb-i' if Ihv I ' r: i V' • I'h: i t y o^' (J^Mcario, sixm/* -dr-c! 
?^':'\cv AH ' q^ ^ ;n ' - r: t <^f t.:i»' /en N^ty i /.piMl IH^U .ir^i for^n^vl a 
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general advisory commi.ttcc including, among others, William 
Raincy Harper, rrosidont Designate of the University of Chicago, 
and Thomas C. Chamborlin, then President of the University of 
V.'iscons in. ^ 

Other cities were active in the extension movement as 
well. W.r. Poole, librarian of the Nc^.Lerry Library in Chicago, 
also attended the Thousand Islands Conference in 1887 where he 
heard Adams speak of university extension. Poole loft committed 
to includincj extension in the program of the N'ewberry which wae 
then being designed. The September 1, 1892 issue of The Dial 
contains a letter from Poole reporting that the Newberry had 
offered three extension courses with great success during the 
winter of 1891-92; he further described the activity in extension 
in t!ie Chicago area by listing five other extension centers 
oporotinq concurrently in the city and suburliS. 

Stcite S ; ijport Cor l.xtension 

On ^-'.ay 1, 1891 tho; Governor of ::i'W Yor!. Hicjned into law 
the bill whicli had rosult.^d from rit)lv 1 bewoy ' s unjinq in 188 8 
and th--rcMt:tor . Th-^ l.iw au thori .! the? spc-ndinci of $10,000 for 



n r> , "v^nivi'r.s i ty i:xt«-ns ion, " ^^g}il^'.5-.^^" " on^nly !:«'Vi»w , 
I) . (> Gu . 
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2'.- K\ "o)!'', 'Tim v,'r:;Uv 1 t . ■n:; i nn '•.'irk i t\ C.'b.icaMO," 
Tiu« i;ial, 'x' 1 r , L.Tu-.^r 1 , 1B92, -. p. 130 .uul 131. 
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the establishment ind promotion of a system of extension to be 

offered throuqh the University of the State of New York. None 

of the $10^000 was to be used in payment of lecturers. 

The intent of the New York act /was/ simply to provide the 
ntjcesiiary means for organizing a State system of University 
Kxtonsion^ to suggest proper methods of work^ to secure 
siiitiblr> lonturr^rs, to conrlurt px<iml n^iti ons , to grant 
certificates^ and to render such general assistance and 
co-operation as localities may require, 1 

While the Wisconsin legislature had appropria te<l funds for the 

support of i^xtcnsion lecturing as oarly as 1885^^ New York was 

the first state to i^stablish a system of university extension. 

The University of Chicago 

At thv same time that the bill establishing extension in 

:;ow York state was noaring signature ; William Ilainey Harper was 

engaged in final preparations for the opening of the University 

of Chicago which o[)enod its doors with llxtension as one of its 

three major Divisions. The second issue of Th(> Quarterly 

Cal i Midar [published in Fall 1H02 contained tlii.s description of 

th',? i:x t'jns ion !)i vis ion : 

l^r^ iv»:rs i ty I.xtf^nsion s»;oks to bring a liberal education 
Within the reach of those who^ for any n^ason, cannot 



M'ernert r..ixt*'r Adams, "Cni /ersily rxt'^nsion in America/' 
':':^e Forur , XL, July 1801, p. 'A'). 

'^r re^Ka^ i ok J ael: son '^^j rnt^^r , " i;x tens ion 7^ Mch i ng i n v:i s- 
c/onsm/' :::ii v('i:.^ ^ ^-'^ ' '^''^ ^ ^^^^ ^ Atiri l 1892, [). 313. 
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pursue studies in residence. Tt aims to meet the wants, 
not only of those who have never pursued college and 
university cour*jes, but also of those, who, havinq com- 
pleted such courses, desire to review them, and to avail 
themselves of the results of recent research. By encourag- 
ing regular rc^ading and study, it aims to widen the intelli- 
gence and enlarge the sympathies, thereby promoting the 
better emi;loymc»n t , as well as the enjoyment of leisure. 1 

Of the three instructional departments of the Extension Division 
described in the same numl:)er of the Calendar, two are especially 
important to the evolution of university extension: the Lecture- 
study Department and the Class-work Department. 



it had developed in England; in f act ,P>ichard G. Moulton, perhaps 
the most famous I.nglish extension lecturer, was hired away from 
the American Soci^^ty for the lixtension of University Teaching 
in Phi lade li)h ia by tiarper t(< l<»nd direction to the University of 
Chicago's Lecture-study {)rogram. l/hile Lecture-study credits 
could be usod, within cf^rtain rt^^strict ions , toward a degree? at 
Chicago, t\\r procfram v/<^n . • intt^ndc-c, rather to interest the 
stud^.*nt, and to ciirv:ct. and insi^irc' liim t( hi(;li(»r readincj and 
study, than to ^'iirni:;!) i n fo rma t i on 2 'phr audience for the 
Lt'Cture-s tudy :;rO'}rMin wi:; rm^ant to . , university graduates 

and art i sa ns , IvauLt ^ rs , 1 . iv/y* • r.s , phy i cu an:-: , ta • aehc r:; , a rid 
cfradUcitt\^ of ;.i':ii ^;(•lu)() 1 . " ^ 



Lecture-study stronrfiy resembled university extension as 
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Class-work, on the other hand, was meant 

to offer opportunity for thorough college work to those 
whoso limited leisure prevents residence at the University. 
For this purix)so it will organize afternoon, evening and 
Saturday classes. These classes arc designed especially 
to aid those students who are looking forward to a college 
course or to graduate work.^ 

President Harper and his associates attempted to meet a social 

need through the Class-study Department by offering their 

University's regular academic program at times and in places 

more acce^.sible to working people. The University was careful 

to preserve tht^ quality of the courses offered through the 

Class-study Department by u.^ing the faculty of the University 

to teach them. Not all requirements for a degree could be met 

through the Class-study Department, but the University of 

Ciiicago, perhaps following the lead of the Chautauqua College 

of Liberal Arts which liarper nad also headed, offered courses 

required for a deg through the Class-study Department of its 

Lxtension Division rather than offering only extension lectures 

which wore largely peripheral to a degree. This represented a 

major break from the hngxish tradition of tlie (extension lecture 

and probal)ly signahni, as much as any otHer event of the time, 

the /\mer icani zat ion of un i vers i ty ex tons ion . 

7he courses offered l)y the Class -v-^orl: Department . . 

were sea t te red ov» • r thv en t i ro c l ty and in f < 'W sub u rb an towns . 

Only 120 student:'. tooV. advant.Mi' of tli.- course ; m 1802-9J, t).e 
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first year of the University's operation, but by 1896-97 more 
than 1800 were cMirollod and "... the large majority. . . 
were teachers of the public schools of the city."-^ To serve 
these teachers, the University created the College for Teachers 
in 1898. The College,^, located in downtown Chicago six miles 
from the University's main campus, grew rapidly and . . at 
the end of the second year of the work, the name was changed 
to 'The University College,' bocause the name formerly used was 
understood to indicate that the work proposed limited itself 
to the training of tc^achors."^ Through the establishment of 
University College, the University of Chicago set a pattern 
which would become conTOonplace in metropolitan areas in the 
first half of the twentieth century. University College was 
the first ''evenincj college" in the United States at which credit 
toward a degree could be earned. 

The I'niversity of V/isconsin 

In tlio early lB80's, a parallel system of university 
extension was d(..^v<.' loping in Wisconsin. The first step in the 
VJiscoiiSin syi^Lom l^lmtis to havc^ bcn-n taken with the formaliza- 
tion of the Farmt^rs' Institutes in, IS 85. 

'ihv Ft ::i'.'rs' [ ii:; L i t.u ' s set m to have oricjinated in th(^ 
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conversation of the lato Iliram Smith, a regent of the 
University, practical farmer and public-spirited citizen. 
Suggestions dro[)j)cd by him resulted in the drafting of 
a wise bill by Charles i:. Kntabrook, recently Attorney- 
General of the State, and this bill became a law in 1885. 
Under the law as it exists at present /in 1892/ the 
University is given $12,000 annually for conducting 
Farmers' Institutes. . 

In addition to tlie Farr.iers' Institutes, lectures of a iess 
"practical" nature had been given around the state for some time 
before these lectures were re-organized according to the Cam- 
bridge metliod. 

It was not until /J^927 that this side of University Ex- 
tention work was entered into systematically by VJisconsin, 
but the germs of the movement had existed for some time. 
There had been, of course, many lectures given about the 
State by individual members of the faculty, and work had 
been done closely allied to the Extension movement. In 
January, 1888, the Contemporary Club, of Madison, acting 
on the suggestion of the late William F. Allen, professor 
of history in the University, arranged a course of free 
lectures upon the history of the Northwest. 

A syllabus and a reading list was developed for this course. 
And in 1889 a second course on the history of the far west was 
offered as was, in 1890, a third course on the history of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

During the winter of 1890-91, Frederick Jackson Turner, 

who had given i;xtonsion lectures while a student at the 
Johns Hopkins University, conducted courses of six lec- 
tures upon the Coloni?^ation of north America at two 
centres in che State. At the clos(^ of l)ecerabv.>r, 1890 , 
President Charabc^r 1 a i n d(-livered an address before the 
State Teachc-rs' Association at Madison, upon University 
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Lxtension, in which he indicated the intention of the 
University to enter upon the work* The interest in 
the movement was increased by the address of Dr. H.D. 
Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, before the State 
Historical Society two weeks later upon the Higher 
Education of the People. ^ 

The University issued circulars at the opening of the following 
academic year r-»nnouncing courses of six lectures each to be 
offered by ten members of the faculty. These series were very 
successful, with forty-seven centers visited the first year and 
requests received from seventy-eight centers the next. And in 
1892 , the University received funds from the legisl '^ture ex- 
pressly for university extension. 

The Demise of the Cambridge Syste m 

The proponcnits of university extension in the Cambricgo 
fashion held forth great expectations for its potential affect 
on the American pc^oplo. Some of the socialistic ani moralistic 
flavor of the extension movement in England and of the political 
form»;nt on the Continent carried over to the* ilrUtcd States. As 
Herbert Baxter Adams [)ut it in his panegyi lc to extension in 
1887: 

Ar;t-aqonism LotvvHnMi the classes and tlie massc>s /jh ''iKfland/ 
has b^LMi brolitMi down. Capital and labor b.avo joined hanJs 
for the olovation of socioty. Th(^ attcMition of entire 
commvin i t ic^s hns !hmmi direcLc^d to the hurniiKj ([uestions of 
our tiri'.^. I^ubljc rr-aclincj^ instead of In'inq frivolous and 
desultory, has h^HMi led into j.^rof i t.ihle fi<.-l(l!-;. Intt'lb'C- 
tual enerny has i^een concentrated upon [)articular sul))'^cLs 
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for sufficient time to create some mental and moral 
impression^ -low, my notion is that these same results 
can be accomplished in America, • • 

But such happy results wore not Corthcominq, University exten- 
sion lecture series^ wliich bOf:med destined to become an integral 
part of university education in the early 1890's^ were almost 
dead by the end of the century.. And the depression which ended 
the nineteenth century almost certainly hastened the demise of 
the English variety of university extension in America by 
reducing the funds available for public lectures. Even Adams ^ 
one of the extension's earliest and most fervent promoters, had 
realized by 1900 that the movomoni had failed., University 
extension, he said, 

, , . has been tried and found wanting in many parts of 
this country and Canada. The state universities of the 
west and south, for public reasons, early entered their 
state fields and some still hold their own with varying 
degrees of honor and success; \)ut as an educational 
movement, univc^rsity extension in /unerica cannot be said 
to have accomplisnod all that its friends at first hoped. 

But while Adami.^, v;ho w.^s nearing th(^ end of his life, r^ust have 

felt that his efforts in favor of ex ttMi ri ion had conic to little^, 

university i^x ti.^nij i on ciid not disa();)ear in Arru^^rica. The start 

r^iadi.^ by the I'niversity of ^*'isconsin in providing university 

teaching: ^*or lin^ r* i :ie!) tr; of itu rotate constituted a luv; 

:)<\t ti.^r'\ follow'vl \r: nanv stat(^ i n::t i t ut iorr: in t.h<^ Vt^ais tu con«v, 

^ \ lams , ":\^"U!i.iry [libraries,'' 4*ii^, 

^- : jr. - , ' : ' m;'^:^'' ' r : ^ e:i' )o 1 . . n< i I :m ve r J i t y ^ i :•: n. w o;; , ' 
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And more importantly for this study^ the University of 
Chicago with the os tablishment of the University College 
began another tradition which would provide higher education 
and college degrees for many thousands of working people in 
urb^n arnn« in the twentieth century. Knqli«;h university ex- 
tension had indeed failed in America, but American university 
extension, which would succeed in the twentieth century even 
more dramatically than Kncilish university cxtention had in 
the nineteenth, had just Jjcgun to take shape. 
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CHAPTER III 



Tin; RIlSUUGCrJCC OF EXTKNSION AFTER 1906 



The Progressive Movement 

At the turn of the century, Americans could look back 
over three generations of progress unparalleled iu 
history. The nation had advanced, in vTefferson's 
prophetic words, to 'destinies beyond the reach of 
mortal eye.' The continent was subdued, the frontier 
was gone, and already Americans were reaching out for 
new worlds to conauor. From a small struggling republic, 
menaced on all sides, the nation had advanced to the 
rank of a world power, its hegemony in the Western 
Hemisphere undisputt^d, its influence in the Eastern 
eve_-ywhero acknowledged. 1 

But in spite of accomplishments and progress since its Civil 

War, all was not well with America. Prosperity had been 

achieved at ononnous social and material cost. Children and 

women were exploited to reduce the cost of production; machines 

jjroduced efficiently hut killed and maimed thousands m the 



iSamut.'l i;liot Morison and lio'iiry Stot'lo ('ommaq(>r, The 
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process. Slums and disease stunted and crippled thousands 

more. 'Wealth seemed destined to become more and more focuBcd 

on the few ind the personal ethics of simpler times proved 

inadequate to quide an expanded scale of enterprise based on 

mechanization and mass production. 

Against the evils which v/cre the unhappy by-products of 

progress arose a protest with a "distinctly moral flavor." 

It took the form of an agrarian revolt, and in that form 
attempted to adapt the principles of Jeffersonian agrar- 
ianism to the facts of a modern industrial economy. It 
demanded the centralization of power in the hands of a 
strong government ar^l the extension of regulation or 
control over industry, finance, transportation, agricul- 
ture, labor, and even morals. It found expression in a 
new concern for the poor and the under-privileged, for 
women and children, for the immigrant, the Indian and 
the Megro. It called for new standards of honesty in 
politics and in business, the reform of political machi- 
nery, and the restoration of business ethics. It formu- 
lated a new social and political philosophy, which rejected 
political laissez faire and justified public control of 
social and economic institutions on the principles of 
liberal demcrracy. 

The Progressive N.ovement, as the protest was called, resulted 

in major cidvancos in social, economic, political, and education 

spheres. Attempts were made and programs instituted to give 

working peoples legal recourse against the power of corporations 

whi'^h wore often nK^nopolics. The income tax helped to control 

the pyramidinq of huge fortunes and to distribute the^ wealth of 

tlie nation over a broader sogmc^nt ot its [)oiju la tion. !U-form 
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movements, especially in the cities, attacked the corruption 
of the bosses and achiei/ed, temporarily at least, the appearance 
of change* And education at all levels consolidated the gains 
made in the last half of the nineteenth century. 

General Extcncion; The Univcrcity 
of Wisconsin 

University extension which had nearly disappeared in the 
nineties reasserted itself in new and more pragmatic forms. The 
economic and social well-being of extension's constituency became 
the central focus of its re-birth; the more purc^ly academic, 
lecture-discussion approach which was central in England did not 
reappear to anv significant degree in America. And as the multi- 
dimensional extension program of the University of Chicago under 
Harper had been the epitome of the earlier development, so the 
re-organized Extension Division of the University of \''isconsin 
under Van i'isc? and Kohor became the touchstone of the new move- 
ment. As Jamos Creese put it, perhaps a little too enthusiasti- 
cal ly : 

In the entire history of university extension, no event 
had more eritieal in[:>ortance than t^e re-estahlishmen t of 
the .-xtension i)ivision of the Univt rsity of Wisconsin by 
President Cfiarli^s Van liise and Dean Louis 1-.. Heber in 
1906-07. 'rhe revival at V/isconsin led to resLoration of 
partly abandoned (extension divisions in univers i t i<'S all 
over thi^ ccuntry, at ;)rivatc^ly ^aidowed institutions as 
well as at :'tatt' uni ve rs i t i*^ s . ^ 
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Van Hisc, who had been an extension professor at the University 
of Chicago for eleven years while also a faculty member at 
Wisconsin, 1 echor»d the concern of the Progressives for merito- 
cracy in educational opportunity in a speech to the National 
University Extension Association in 1915. 

It should be the aim of University f'xtension ... to find 
the way for the boy and girl of talent, whatever the place 
of birth, whether to tenement on the east side of New 
York or the mansion on Fifth Avenue, so that the states 
and the nation may have the advantage of his highest effi- 
ciency and at the same time make possible for him the 
fullest and largest life. 

Van Hise went on to include "the ordinary individual as well as 
the man of talent" v/ithin the proper audience for university 
extencion work. His concept of extension was much broader than 
Harper's had been ten years earlier. Van Hise intended that ex- 
tension at the University of Wisconsin and at other institutions 
should attempt "... to carry light and opportunity to every 
!iuman being in all parts of the nation; this he felt was "... 
the only adeciuato ideal of service for the university.*''^ 

Louis r:. Uobor, the man whom Van ;jiso chose as his Dean 
of Extension, had boon Dean of Knginccring at Pennsylvania State 
College before coninrj to VUsconsin. Perhaps the fact that both 
Van Ilisi^ and Pa^I^lt wc.^tc^ iMiqinoors by trainincj f:)virtially accounted 



^C. Part It 'iritt.in, In o u ( > s t o f : : n c w b - d r; ^ ; (:>iew York: 
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for their fresh and practical approach to ey*^ension which was 
not oncunberod cither by a liberal education bias or by the 
earlier assumption that university extension offerings had; in 
some sense, to be "university level," Rcber not only accepted 
Van Hise's definition of the proper audience for extension but 
broadened the definition of the services extension would per- 
form in V/isconcin. Tn Rebcr's own words: 

Right or wronq, you find here /in Wisconsin/ a type of 
University Ilxtension that does not disdain t)^e simplest 
form of service. Literally carrying the University to 
the homes of the people, it attempts to give them what 
they need--Lu it the last word in expert advice; courses 
of study carrying University credit; or easy lessons in 
cooking or sowing. University r^xtension in Wisconsin 
endeavors to interpret the phraseology of the expert and 
offers the benefits of research to the household and the 
work shop, as well as to municipalities and state, ^ 

It was in those tenr^s that the "V/isconsin Idea" was defined and 
colleges and universities across the country, especially public 
institutions, joined the nev/ extension movement. 

The activity in extension after 1906 outstripped anything 
seen in this country or in Tngland before the turn of the century. 
Creese reports that botw:?en 1906 and 1913, tv/cnty-one institu- 
tions ro-or^uini t !iuir extension programs which had been 
neglected or discontinued during the "lean years" and twenty- 
eight universities L^^tt^rod tlie field for the first timo.'^ 
C-rattan T^rovidt^^; a list of nineti^en institutions wliicli established 
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extension divisions between 1908 and 1919; all but two of the 
nineteen were publicly supported Thr discrepancy between 
Creese's figures and Grattan's list is probably accounted for 
by a difference in the criteria they used for including or not 
including certain insti cutions : Creese seems to include any 
institution which began to engage in extension activities or 
wiiich re-entered extension work following Wisconsin's re-orgaoi- 
zation while Grottan includes only institution; which officially 
establish^ extension divisions for the first time following 
Wisconsin's lead. No matter which authority is used^ however, 
it is clear that a dranatic upswing in extension activity 
occurred between ivisconsin's re-organization and the First V/orld 
War. 

Cooperative rixtonsio n 

But the pattern of oxtcnsion activities whi':h took shape 
after Wisconsin's vigorouG ro-ontry into the field was more com- 
plex than simply "cjcMieral oxtcnsion," as the Wisconsin idea came 
to be called. Agricultural extension had been growing [)ara.Mel 
to both the university extension lectures the nineties r^nd 
the emorqence of cjeneral extension epitomized by the Wisconsin 
program in t!ie first decade o tlie twentietli century. C'oope^r:!- 
tive extension, or i^fr icul tura I extension, sponsored through th(^ 
cooperative.* efforts ot t!u; ft/deral and country gov<.' rnnu-n ts and 

^Grittan, ^^u^'St, i)p . 189 and 190. 
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tho land -grant universities, seems to [.ave developod out of 

the Farmers' Institutes which appeared in tho United States with 

the Lyceum Movement of the 1830's and 1840 's. 

Lycea held in farming communities of Connecticut early 
took on an agricultural flavor. Imraediately after the 
Civil V.'ar a Kansas agricultural society began to sponsor 
something somewhat similar called a "farmers' institute." 
The idea caught on around tho country. Between 18S0 and 
1890 farmers' institutes were established cn a more or 
less pornanont basis in 26 states, some under the aegis 
of locil clubs, some under state associations, and some 
under J.and-grant colleges. A tynical institute met for 
two or three days. Daytime sessions were devoted to 
lectures and discussions on practical farm problems, the 
evening to "culture" d:.i entertainment. Conductors were 
adjured to "shut off partisan political scatemerits . " 
Dy 1899 institutes wore reported in 47 statos, with a 
total attendance ot 500,000 farmers and their wives. ^ 

A nun>hcr of factors conspired to create the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service from these largely local activities. Among them 
wore the political power of tho large number of farmers involved 
in the institutes, tho increase in technology and mechanization 
on farms which reciuireci a concurrent increase in specialized 
training for farncrs, and the rise of the ProgresGivo Movement 
which had its roots in rural America. 

The Coop.:}rati vo Ilxtcnsioii St-rvico was cicott d with the 
signing of the Smi th- i,f vur Act by President Wilson in May, 1914. 
The Act provided at least $10,000 t^er year for t-.ich statu' ui-on 
^.tresenta tion of a satisfactory plan. f^tates with larqer rural 
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populations received proportionately more funds. Lanci-grant 
colleges in each state were required by the law to create an 
agricultural 'extension division separate from any general 
extension division they might have. The Office of Txtension 
Vtork in the Department of Agriculture provided federal leader- 
ship.^ Cooporative ext nsion w/is designed to offer wide- 
ranging services not limited to academic subjects just as 
general extension; but cooperative extension was to senve a 
more narrowly defined audience with activities fcrused on agri- 
culture and problems related to agriculture, Decause of its 
federal funding and coordinated leadership, the Cooperative 
E:xtension Service rapidly became the largest and perhaps the 
most powerful agency for adult education in the United States- 

The livening Coller jo 

In addition to general and cooporative extension, a 
third pattern of oxtonsion gained strength and direction early 
in tho century. This was the evening college described in the 
preceding chapter through its prototype, University College at 
thu Univeri3ity of Chicago which grew out of tho Clas.s-study 
I^i^jpar tment of tho ,i vis ion of hxtension, l^nivcrsity College, 
I'nliko the Clriss-s t udy ')opartmont '\ . . rocoiv<'d its students 
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as matriculants of the University.* but it differed from the 
other colleges of the University in the breadth of its offer- 
ings. The courses offered through University College were drawn 
from a wide range of departments v/ithin the University and were 
not limited to those appropriate for a single degree program or 
a set of careers. "Potentially, its interests were far more 
diverse than those of any particular curriculum pursued in the 
Quandrangles . 



sequently other evening colleges, stood in the middle ground 
between traditional resident colleges and the earlier pattern of 
university extension. 

Thus, University College was both a device to draw Extension 
closer to residential study and a vehicle to bear the in- 
fluence of the University outward along new roads. The 
mixture of centripetal and centrifugal tendencies which the 
College exhibited was a product of experience. Unlike the 
class-study department, which liad been born of excogitation 
(and then devoured by University College at its birth in 
1900) , the College^ evolved through a process of adaption 
to the environment . 2 

The environment to which University College was adapting eonsisted 

a burgeoning urban population, often prepared educationally 
through the secondary level ami much in need of further education 
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to compnto successfully in a labor markot which was demanding 
more skills and more complex skills of its workers. 

In describing his students^ and probably the students of 
evening colleges in general, Otis W. Caldwell, then Dec.n of 
University College, painted a picture of a pragmatic, no-nonsense 
group in a speech to the National University Extension Associa- 
tion (NUEA) in 1916. ''They are giving collegiate education a 
chance to demonstrate whether it can make a contribution to the 
betterment of their daily work..."^ Caldwell accepted the chal- 
lenge presented by these students in much the same spirit that 
Reber accepted the challenge to serve the citizens of Wisconsin. 
Caldwell clearly felt tiiat it was the University's duty to 
adapt its courses, schedules, and teaching style to them. 

The opportunity for service to the people who compose this 
city which such a city college presents to a university 
is one of the highest importance, and the ability of the 
universi Ly to organize its academic materials and its 
methods of procedure so as to meet these progressive needs 
of busy working people is a true test of the university's 
right to the. confidence which up to this time the public 
has placed in the University.^ 

Tho adptation to student needs at Chicago did not extend to a 

full degree program, however. Just as tho crt?dit earned through 

the Class--study I)e{:>artmon t had been limited first to one half 

and later to onf^ cruartor of the credit necessary for a bacca- 

1 a u r e a t c de ( j r c o , so University Coll e c} o was 1 i m i t c d a 1 mo s t 



^ '1 v", t io Vi . * 1 r n i v*. ^ r s i t y I ' x t e a .s ion Ar, r;o c i a t. ion. Proci^od i ngs 
{Chicago, 191G) , p. 52. 
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entirely to offering the first two years of the four year 
degree . ^ 

But Chicago was not the only urban university to create 
an evening division to extend the offerings of the day colleges. 
Columbia University in New York City responded to a similar need 
for part-time study in a 'limilar fashion. Columbia had Icng 
been involved in extension though public lectures and as early 
as 1330 h.ac'' created an extension program for working people 
called the "Literi^ry and Scientific Course." V7hile this parti- 
cular program did not fare well and was dropped in 1843 ^ Columbia 
continued in various other ways its service to the city through 
offerings open to the public. 2 

In the early years of the twentieth century^ a trend in 
extension work became apparent at Columbia as it had at Chicago 
and elsewhere: registrations and demand were shifting from lec- 
ture series to regular collegiate courses offered in the exten- 
sion program. 

For some years the emphasis in /extension/ work hri been 
steadily shifting from the more formal type of public lec- 
ture to systematic courses involving preparation, class- 
room discussion; and examinations for certificate or diploma 
credit. By 1003-04 enrollment had reached 1,590^ a figure 
approxinatoly equal to the entire number of full-time 
students then studying for degrees in Columbia College, 



^Ibid. , p. 9. 
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Barnard Colleqc^ and the three nonprofessional graduate 
schools. ... It was obvious from the experienCw of 
Summer Sessions and Tlxtension Teaching that the day was 
past when instruction of part-time students could be 
viewed as merely a gesture of community service^ depend- 
ent upon annual resolutions and carried on by improvised 
TT\easures. 

In April, 1904 , President Nicholas Murray Dutler proposed per-- 
manent status for Sumner Session and Extension Teaching at 
Columbia. Wis proposal v;as approved and went into effect on 
July 1, 1904.^ 

The Association o^ Urban Universitie s 

As other urban institutions of higher education came 
to recognize the growing opportunity and need for service to 
their cornmuni tics , a number of individuals from urban insti- 
tutions and the leadership of the national Association of 
State Universities (NASU) began to explore ways to solve the 
special problems of urban institutions in an or m^^^ ni zed manner. 
Initially it was thought that the urban institutions inic;ht 
unite with tho :;aSU but *'aftor nature consideration. . . the 
conclusion was rocich^.jd that the interests of both State and 
city institutions would bo best served K^y forninq a now and 
separate aF.sociation roorosentinq url)an uni vc^rsi ties and 
colloqos, r^articu la r ly tho:^^ cocpc^ra tinrj in municinal affairs." 
Invitatior»3 to a conf('rr*nco in Washington, D.C. scheduled for 
Noven\i)or 9 and 10, 1914, woro s<'i.t to r<.a>>rc^s* -nta t ivc^s of urban 
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institutions interested in norvicc to their corimunities. 
Twenty-five individuals attended the conference, twenty-two 
from urban institutions, two from the (I. P. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, c\nd the Commissioner of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation. Fourteen institutions wore represented at the confer- 
ence, although sixteen institutions are listed as charter 
members of the new /Association of Urban Universities.'^ 

Thus by 1914, what Knowlos calls the "third tributary" 
to the modern concept of extension had become onourrh of a force 
in urban education to generate a national association focused 
on its particular problems and the problems of the urban insti- 
tution as distinct from those of the state and rural institu- 
tions. Th.e evening collorjo, according to Oyer, 

. . . came into being as a result of the demands of urban 
people for educational facilities offered at a time vhen 
they could take advantage of them, md of the demands of 
industry and business for specializ. d training for their 
employees . 2 



-•■"The University and the Municipality: Summary of the 
Proceedings of tlu.> First Session of the Untional Association of 
.'lunicipal Univerni ties , " U.S. Dure.T,. of education, Iiullotin , 
':o. 38, 1915 C.'ashi nnton , D.C.: (kjvi'inmont Printincf Of f ice , 
1915), pp. 5 and G. N.H. The Commissioner of i-.ducation mis- 
takenly calls the new af^sociation the N'ational Association of 
Municipal Univorsitii s both in the title of tli<> l',ul let in and 
in hiS letter of transmittal which stands as its" [preface . Thv 
AssocLation of Irban ( 'n iver.s i t ics , however, i r, tb.(^ corrt«ct n<imi' 
of the orcjani /.at I on , however, as is indicated in the tex; of 
the r>u 1 le t i n on pacje six. 

-Johi; p. <J\'or , ^yy rv jjowi-rj^ J n "c^rket Place (Iiu'iana- 
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Charles W* Dabncy, President of the University of Cincinnati 
and first President of the Association of Urban Universities, 
saw the parallel l)otween the service that could be provided by 
urban extension through the evening colleges and the service 
provided by the sea to institutions through doner al and Coopera- 
tive Extension. 

The service of some of our great State universities is a 
splendid illustration of what can bo done by such insti- 
tutions to promote the agricultural, industrial, political, 
and social, as well as the educational interests of their 
States • In r^ini lar manner , the university mind is becoming 
the city mind, and the city itself is becoming a university 
for training it^ own servants. Now, the municipal univer- 
sity is needed to develop this ci ty^-mi ndedness and to 
organize this study of the city's problems.^ 

?wo reasons for the advent and growth of the evening 
college as the third pattern of extension in the United States, 
and the pattern peculiar to the cities, have already been sug- 
gested: the concc»nt ration of large numbers of working people in 
tho cities which provided an ar.pie population base for extension 
activities and Lh(^ increasing ne(*d for nvw knowledge and skills 
vhicTi paral lt:^lod Vm^ incnsising comrjlexiLy of thc' tochnolociy 
^•n\:_Woyv' ; in bu.sin^^ss and industry. 

A ^:hirf' riMSon for th(* •^rov/l:!* of cn^dit work in thi* 
vonir.'M* c\.Jb:cf»'.s was ti\*} inpact of w-jl^lic education at ^he 
S'.^jondary b'vc^l ori Lhi* Airi'^rican peo[j lo and e.'w jcc i<,i 1 1 y on th*^ 
pt'Oplo v.'ho livv'i in citii's. V'hilc th** aVL^ra^Tt- /-jTi«.'ri(MM ccm- 
ob'toci I'.- la ti Vt) 1 V r<'W ViMT.s of r;(;l;^)ol in th< first ciocaJt* 
of th-~' c» Ml tury - -al )Ou t ? i vt ^ :ui t i (.)ru% i — iiw a • ra< t( • in 



^'"''rr' rnivi.'rnity anci tht* Mur; i c i [;a 1 i ly , " p. 0. 
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the cities was substantially higher. And the higher educational 
attainment of city people provided an expanded potential for 
part-time higher education. George Wheeler, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Philadelphia, referred to this 
phenomenon indirectly in a speech before the Association of 
Urban Universities in 1919. 

r.vening education has developed wonderfully in recent years 
in all of our great cities, not merely in the number of 
students but also in the grade and the variety of the 
work. Particularly notcjworthy is the fact that although 
nearly all evening education was formerly of an elementary 
nature and largely concerned with giving to illiterates 
some knowledge of the three R*s, the enrollment is now 
made up of persons studying .subjects of secondary or 
CO liege rank . ^ 

Many of the subjects studied in the evening colleges were 
directly related to the students' jobs. Teachers were an early 
audience for urban extonsion; University College at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, after all, was originally called the College 
for Teachers. 

nu:;inoss su^jrct.s ^vc^rc* popular -ns well and the c^vonino 
coll'^qes i^or fo rmc^c.! a i;;)c*cial service to Lho business community 
in this sul)joct arori . Janes I gburL, who was nacie J i rector of 
t!ij Sumr.icr 5%.-.s s i o:.:. ana Extension Teaching at Columbia when 
tlie two proqran.s were comijir.ed in 1910 , reported first offering 
business subjects throucih extension in 1011. ''By 1914 tliese* 
business coursv-s bad qreatly iner'^MS(M; in nun^)er, and /i\|hert's7 

^ASoOci It ion o 'J r^)an Un i ver::; i t ies . rvimn.t ry of 
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report for that year speaks of the School of Commerce*'^ Two 
years later a School of Business was created to meet the need 
for courses and a degree in business and business courses passed 
out of the control of Extension Teaching,^ 

This cyclu rocurrcd elsewhere and in other ^ almost always 
professional subject areas. The evening college would present 
a special curriculum not offered by its host institution to meet 
a professional need; the curriculum v/ould bo refined through 
experience and an audience would be nurtured; finally^ the new 
program would fona the center of a new divisiort focused 5-olely 
on a particular career or group of careers and on serving a 
particular professional audience. 

But to characterize all evening college programming as 
a coherent, organized process which results in innovative pro- 
grams responsive to the evolving needs of its clientele wou Id be 
to ignore the basically eclectic nature of tiic evening college. 
F:vcning col lone ^:roqrans have always been, and are still, a 
potpourri of courses borrowed from tlie daytime programs plus a 
s:;rin); lirv; of offorinqs dr^volopod from tine to time to moot a 
special n(»od of tho part-time, working student. The following 
description of the development of the program at Columbia sc^cms 
to catch with accuracy tho flavor of ovoninq colloc;o planninq. 

ProciHHlinrj v/ith iudcjrvMit and caution as r.xtension wr.s oblicjt^d 
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to do ^ and renorting constantly to a tria 1-and-or ror 
nothod^ qradually durinq its history it manaqcd to offer 
a sound and W(^l l-orqnnizod curriculum of studies* Many 
courst^s^ as v;o Jiavo si)on^ sono of then unbelievable from 
our [)rcscnt-day [>oint of viow^ wure tried and withdrawn. 
Pono times they vore discarded because of severe criticism 
fron the actidonic hierarchy, thouqh this was rarCf because 
oA 1 courses hivi to have the approval of the department in 
question, the 'director, and of the University Council, 
rtore often courses were withdrawn for the more mundane 
reaLi-on that thoy were financially unsuccessful. Courses 
tliat wore f ron the beginninq successful have remained.''' 

As cvi^nint; collcqos v;ere accopte»d and as the number of 
:;art-tir.o students •mrollc:d in them qrow, colleges and universities 
began offering' baccalaureate and master's degrees through their 
oveiAincj collcvjes. Stucionts who earned degrees tlirouqh course 
v;orI; takon in evonirv; colli^gcs were exp(*cted to meet all of the 
£iame recru i rcmon t s as ntudents enrolled in the corresponding 
daytime programs. Thr» evening college students simply took more 
tine, oftc^n more thar; twicc,^ as much, to earn t!ie credits neces- 
sary for t;;^^ir Jt ^jr* » s. And bc^cause of the oigl-it to ten years 
or nr)re of part- tine study net^dec' to csirn a bacca lau rtM te at 
nigiit covinleci wit:a Ih^ still substantitil value* of ii high ^;e^l<)Q] 
(ii.' Lo»n.i in nar^at :)lac(:, cic^gree earul i tJ a t(\s in t:je years before 

t!i - '^•"^ori ; V>)rlil Wxr iccour^t-d for a rclativ^ily small fraction 
o I 'Vi ni.'ivf CO lli -qe student. s . 



course v/eri^; and th«:' i r ^>acc^'^ 1 auri^a le :)rogran.s avail abb* t!irou(jh 



mos t 1 n 
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part-tir^c study in tht: evening^ a group of Boston institutions 
formed a consortiun to ';crvc part-tim(? stuOontG and created a 
special dorfroc program for then, Pre^^ldent Lowell of Harvard 
reported in 1910 the os tahli shmont of '\ • .a permanent commis- 
sion on extenf;ion course^;, containing representatives of Harvard 
auci Loston univc ri>i Li^.s ; Massachusetts institute of Technology; 
L^Qston, 'i'ufts, V" 11(^8 ley, and Simmons Colleges; and the Museum 
of Firv^ ^rtr,.' "h^' conni.inion itrringed for instructors to give 
coursers . . . icltjiitical with or equivalent to those offered in 
the several i nr; t i tu t ions . " In addition to mak^ing the courses 
available to part-tir/: students in tl^e Boston area, Harvard, 
raCv:li f t'e , 'Puft:;, ond ^'ellesley offered a special degree for 
extension studunts: Vhe Associate in Arts. The degree require- 
nonts v/(»rv.* virtually identical to those at the four institutions 
))Ut tv;a conrt»r>G ioiKs wori* mad(^ to the extension students. Tirst, 
th.^ progran vms opiMi to all who v^ishcnl to join it and, second, 
^jiMduaL^';; tlie rcn-ran v.^rr* al lov/iui to i;nt<^r qraduate study at 
i.arv<ir.l aiul otlv^^^ i r.r.t i t: ut i ons . ^ The Assoeiatc* in Arts program, 
!i()v;«r/- r, S'.a'V'o i ry r-:pall group oT st.*dents; hetwccMi 1913 

v/:i'*n t!v> ^iri>t A:;socL-it:c in Arts was av/ard<yl and 193 7 , on.ly onr* 
imru^r'.d fifty r^tud^Mits tNirnicl tl-*.^ detrrtM*. lUit of the* onr* hundr^'d 
fifty, at U.Mst forty-tv/o w^Mit on to eonpb^i'* t,hcir rnajMx'rVs ami 
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World War I 



Just r-\s the now patterns 



of university extension in 



tho l/nitod Stiti.vs wore boninnin^j to f}::hibit a sense of stability, 
identity, and ourposr*, the Kirst V/orld Mar raado new denands on 
their creativity and resiliency. General extension and the 
evonincj colleeor; in ori rt i rij 1 a r fnlt* tho impact of the vj^r almost 
immediatc^ly . 

Virtually overni(fht in 1917 university ^jeneral extension 
Hoffed its civilian qarb and Ic^ft its statc^ or reqional 
or LtMitations to ^^^j^^^Vh^i^ national effort. .Special corres- 
r)on lence cours e-; w(^' - _^ritten for soldiers .and sailors. 

Cro:-;ii nuroincj classes were offered. Post-qraduate 
medical roCr(\sh(*r training entered extension's curriculum. 
From extension's presses came bulletins on such topics 
as food conservation, women in industry, and fuf^l conser- 
vation. Packacte libraries on *'c<iuses of the Great Vfar" 
m£idc their con t ri!:)U t ion to anti-flerman pronaqanda. 
rxtension leaders v;ent on leave to supcr^^ise special 
training schools set up by the Pmorgency T'leet Corporation 
and tr^kv ch irae of th^^ Am(.^rican Expeditionary Force 
rnive-rsity in I'rance.^ 

Tiuj denmd for nc^w '^ronrims cmusc^^^' by Lh(^ national em(.^ rcfc^ncy and 

t'A^ (Ir.iin on l)oth thv adi:^iru?" trati V(^ <ind leu-'ning staffs of t!u» 

t>:t*^n:^ion division:; ui'i 'V^^nin^j eollv*n<\s W'.Tt* not th^' only chal - 

lt;:^j»^s ••xtt^nsion facv^d during the '-'ar. The. clraft which provided 

t'l" :\..\:i\)Ow r for tip- noVj i 1 i //i t ion of t.Iu' ^•n'^riean '*xr)(*d ; t ioru'i ry 

For-'(^ also r^'du^Nv^^ tdio collt/qiat' student. bo:ly both in dM/tirv 

irui '.'V'Tiinq r)rov'T r'.un:; across tii'^ ccnirU:r\', 'V^^ic diversion of %'ounn 

•n-s^i fro.n oolloj*:^ irui un i v» • rs 1 1 i * *s into Isi' /.rnov! I'orc'.'S rosult^ul 



has no:; and 
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in substantial financial problonc usnocially Cor the i)rivatc 
insti tutionf? which mliod on tuition rovonuc noro heavily than 
the state ins t i tu t i.f)nr; . fincc th(^ (^v^minq colleqcs were mainly 
creatures of private, urban inGti tutionn and were revenue cjencr- 
atiiu;, tiW (.h/cliru; in enrol Inent owirKj to tlio V/ar was felt most 
keenly \t the ;;rivatt^ institutions. 



cl.iriac^^^ Vci;; cion<: to t:lie collf hjcs arid uni ve^rsi t ies fron the tem-- 

\K)rarv rlfK:Iine in civilian stucU^nts and the* loss of staff. In 

faeji:, tile Veterans re^urninq from Purope creat(id sopethin^j of 

a rcMiaisGanC'.^ , vt^, )ec i a 1 ly for [Mrt-^time procrrc^ns. 

'.'it.h tlu^ return of t!ie vf^t^^rani; in 1019, i:::tension Teaching 
/at Coli;rnbia/ v;\s T)rrs)ar(^d to receive civilian students, 
and tac^rc^ waL. a ^roat rush of men and vohkmi to the classes. 
It is riit-l'^rr r\r\:]7A nn, one looks ?^ick , to find in what 
numbers t!ie stucie-nts canij. Miere was no G.r. Till; the* 
students jniid their own fees. . . . I-^ron the^ six or seven 
thousand stud(^nt:; cMirolh^d* in 1018, t:he fol lov;in(j years 
brouqht son ^ tLovio^nds i ior*^, so tluit by 1923 there were 
sixtetMi or seventetMi thou.'xUHl iaen and wonu^n in classes. . . 

X L'/rveien ' s .^arl in h-'ledrvf to '^it^^t t h'^ need tor a wic'e riinqe of 

nilit.M"/ ar»d ^.'ivili.ii tiMinirui (\:)nn< e' te' t to t'le V\ir s^-ei'i:; to !iiv«' 

e e.M^t t:\" ;M M^.f ioii reU. only ()f ..otentir^l stU(h'nts who entered 

.tf.d ^ ; ■.•\'«w:irv' er > ] 1 . -rr^ ■ j ri r» "ord nu^^n^ r.; af't.^r tlb- '.*ir 

e'UL al^;^:) ^) t' it l*.'e;t or;'' per.^on .i-^^ait to 'ew.'eful io '.■o:;itir)ri 



}:u the \\\r dill not last lor;q <ind little 
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Tho /ynericAn As.^oc i n t ion Jor 
^ '.ult f'GUcalion 



ffdorick . . lUppol, who hrcap.c Prcsiuint of tho 
Carnoqio ^.oroora ion in 1023, had bt.cn imprcRsod by ; he work 
of oxtan:;ion, cs'-'Cially in Crc.it T.ritain, durinc, anrl after the 
•.w»r. roon roturnir.r; to tlio United f'tates, he waa distressed to 
JLearn I'.ow little In^^ornation way available about extension and 
aviult i.ciucat ion aiui sot: out to rectify the situation. lie con- 
vinced tho t:arno<|it Co r^^or at. i on , c.'rly in his jjrcsidoncy, to 
include aduU o;'.iu\' ion in itfi list of concerns. And since lack 
of infornation j'.xuit l iult o^iucal ion seened to be a problen, the 
(.:arne:;ie Corooration uiulor ''.oppel attemnted initially to discover 
ti\o Stat." o*" tho irt. 'our r'-'ional meetinqs were held in 1925 
-•:u; rj2f> to rjato'-r o;)iiiic.-! f ror> adult educators on how to crt;ate 
.1 5-.tron<i !iov".U'nt in Ll;.- '.nitc'= ntos. 'I'hc Ai^ericMri Association 
for Adult .A-ac't Lon CAAi ), (irqani/.'d at. a con f eri-nci.- in Chic-Kjo 
, 1 iL' *'.irc!i, t!ic T;.ior oiito-omi' o* flic- rcqion.il 

..... » . - 1 
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of the Niitionnl frluration Association, for tho creation of vhat 
may prove to bo a ntrongcr national organization: the Adult 
I Jucation Asiiociation of the U.S.A. One of tlie major faults 
of the AAAi; rUM-mfi to have been its autocratic approach to loader- 
ship, '''hc.^ orqani -nation was domin.ited for its entire life by a 
single individual/ its i;xccutive Uirector, who was consistently 
i;up:)orte(l \yj <i snail ryorutive Connittoo. Tn addition to what 
provtjd to Ih^ a dy funct: iona 1 apTproav:h to leacUrrdi if) , th^i /vy\Ai; 
relii'd too Iumvi ly f(^r l.ho firr;t fift.cu n y(.v rs of its oxistc^nc<: 
on the Ca.rrn g i V.' Corporation r(;r incon^j. VJhen Carn(»cjii' v/ithdrew 
it >; supporL, tlu' Ar, iociation was unable* to broaden its base of 
sui'i^ort rapidly cncn]r;h to save itself • 'I'hus the first incursion 
of a :Tuijor founlation into tlu? field of adult education in the 
limited r»tates 'MS not an ovc^rwlie Ipi nrr suc;cc•s^^,--a pattern whic'Ii 
would b^' ri'peatv'd a ^\\x.>vi^:v of a Century after tlu* orfMni/ation 
n\ the AAA.;. ^ 

'ri^e v.: t i 1 ( \\ \y< j's i ' v 
' xt.':u;i on /.•'.:>C)(M m t ion 

iV-s: 1- f er* t;.- r'T' itrrjii of \\\x^ A.' ; A .Ic kNt of anoM: : 
:; I lonn 1 adu 1 1. . - 'ar.P i ^n nr< n.i :m t. i on , t ii".- : . - d i on.. 1 V.w i ■ r i * y 
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i^xtonsion .procjrars. J.j. P(?ttijohn, while i>i rector of the 
ixtonrion lUvi:>ion at the University of Indiana, joined with 
IiOuLn l^^l:(^r of V^i;i('on.qin anl otlu^rs in forrinq the rUJIJA. The 
rit^v Annociation net in 191^3, 191G, and 1917 before the War 
ir.tor voH'^^l* 

Pot'a ?<»;n r and i^ettijohn accepted positions of national 

leau^rslii') Turiiuf t!v^ ^^^r, 'iv\.j\:r v/ith t!ie Department of Lahor 
.\:\ ^ ^^atijo^a^ v/it/.i Liic i.urt.'au of ^ ducat ion. ^ An ji rector of 
Offici- of .vlucM t ional i.:;tension in the Kureau^ Petti john 
r'-H-roiv'Hl funi:; for :!nd att<-'m[)tcd to set up a nnt ronal proqrc^n 
i)t extension. V^Ivjn t!ie V/a r t^ndi-J and tlio 'HM'A rt^sumed its annual 
conferences in 10 19, !V»tLijohn [proposed thcj continuation of tin* 
t\ishinqton offic^: in df filiation v/ith the Nl^! A. Ills proposal 
w \H acceptcnl and thc^ o^fiCf.* continued under a .separate* charter: 
• V.;V, Inc. iiut. tih* atti':n;>t ^ t national coordination Wc^s sfujrt - 
H^* .1:./'. vc^ti^l at its (;on f * » renc : to recerniTKMid to 

Inc. i-*u'> uj .itt- ! i scor.t i nua t.ion of tiu- r<e;h i rvfton 
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lost whiituvt>r infHitus it had qained throuyh its important contri- 
bution to tiK^ w'<ir (effort. Shannon and Schoonfcld describe the 
• twcuti^^L; as x i inv of rc* tronchnr^nt for cjenerc^^l extension. 

;\'C^'d u'lth c»n i nhos^.i tal > le clinati*^ qeneral extc niuon turned 
inv/rird on its^.-lf in a numher of v/nyn. It became less a 
inoV(^mjiit and m^rr a cult, and like all cults it became 
pore concenir.:! ivitli how it cii-d things tlian what it did. 

f.L 1 1 new V/ h^D^^^Mii no in extension . Some ta Iked of 

usinc; t!u; cxuandiruf medium of radio for extension work but the 

ii:v\ was uniblv to :;-LtU^ on a statement of policy so, as an 

or^jaiuzation ^ it v.iid iiothinq.'^ Cc^neral c^xtension did not come 

alive aqain until tlu? country was on the brink of another national 

^^nerr^ency , t:K ^'n»a t iv^^rc^ssion . 

'.'lie r«}V<^rberat iori:; of th(^ 1^29 economic crash were detected 
(iuicl;ly an 1 ;lr»i:i]y hy extensionis ts ^ and emergency exten- 
sion profjrans antedat.ed tlie- lev; Heal by a qood tv/o years. 
'!'hero v/c^re ofr-ca'Tvm^^ classes for hicjh school graduates wlio 
couldn't ..if^c^r/i t.o ro av;ay to col.U:qi;; special corr(!Spond- 
v/nci? courses for Ihc unem;)loytid , and pacl;acje libraries on 
refinancing nortg.'iqr>s and similar topics. Some* states pro- 
virled ex L< PS ion :;^:ho la rsli i|.'S for th(^ indicfont. \;ith the 
i\[V''i\t of jnoth(^r ^'onHovc^t, rxtcnsinn once again cam^.^ into 
it:; own. ^n)v•■r^;ity ;'rot( ssor:: toc>l; off for lui:;hingtc;;i if) 
t ' th-'ir \0actv^; in a 'l^rain frusl" of j -rt^s i tien t i a 1 a(!v i :;■}:■ , 
iiui f''i'»wMl !*in\<\s eim(^ to tlu^ ca-nr'U!' to stimulati' c'Xl(Mi:;i()M 
.; i V i I, i ' 

.'irii • [/ ' r--: ; wr/ :;t_ud':nL:: Ccfrr- to Ua^- un i v -r s 1 1 i. t :; 

r-. lb'"'.: ' • '4 ■ ' * ' 1 . : i ' 1. ' m V' ' jobs ; o t \* ' r s c < I'^^r ■ to ^ a*' ■ - j r 
, • i " .1 * - ' \ ' r K)i . Mill o t M r s lic; ■: i lo . « :::;vM<'t ■ i ;^ , t 
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boredom anrl dosf^air arising out of their unonployment by going 
to school. And thc^ schools, particularly the evening colleges, 
seem to have met each need and served city-dv/ellers rather well.''" 

The state institutions, most of which were members of 
the TU-HA, became involved in coordinating the statev/ide WPA adult 
education programs and providing instruction in literacy, general 
adult education, vocational education, workers' education, and 
parent education. And v/hile some members of the iiUEA expressed 
concern that the extension divisions wore cheapening themselves 
providing programs which were not university level, the institu- 
tions continued to offer a splendid range of services in spite of 
reduced budgets and, in effect, trained themselves for the demands 
which would be placed on them during the V^ar to cone.^ 

World \7ar II 

The involvement of extension in the 5^^cond V-Jorld War was 

sinilar to its irwolvoment in 1917 and 1918, only more so. The 

United Stat^^s joinc^u tl:e conflict relatively earlier than it had 

in t!i.^ I-^irst IJorld ^\'ar, and l:>ecau:u.* of Pearl lIar})or v;itli a c;reatc,*r 

thus i a:^'P.. !^at -yt^'nr>ion, in fact, anticipated the declaration 

o:' war Ir/ rort' tlh.n a y'_^ar. 

I'MLVorsity fT^Mu-ra] oxtc-nsion w(-^nt to v/ar early. It rocruitcxl 
rnonv}y/ r:v:Mi; <\n(i missi^jn in 1940. Th.c^ money came throLKjh t^^:^* 
init^' r * .,1 1 \s '>^ric( of Kciuca t ion--mi 1 1 ior^s for ( ^nc^ r^^t • ncy 
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manpower traininq* The rnen--ancl v;omon--cnme from all 
walks of liTo; in just one ycar^ 900,000 people had cjone 
through the cournos. The nisnion was that combination 
of fcar^ hiuli stratoq^'; inpr *rinl icn, and nissionary zeal 
which Henry '\. TAicr* was to call "7he American Century. 
rhe crash of homl^s at Pearl f'ar>>or turned the university 
into pore of n cani) Ihun a campus, and it wan to qeneral 
^^xtonsion that un^^sidentn and qc^nerals looked for know- 
iiow in opuratina ^^[^ocial traininrf proqrams for many ty{>es 
of uniforint^d personnel and in promoting all manner of 
homo- f ron t *' / r i vor; , " 1 

Four mrjor innovations which were i)ar ticularly important 

in t!i^^ cvo -.ution of frr^rial bacca laurc^a te programs for adults 

resultcv.: from tlv^ ad.Dtation of colleges and universities to 

th-.^ c:onseeih)nc(*s of I'a*-. Pirst, undf.^r thu prussur^: of time^ 

t'lo assum:)l:ion that four years of full-time study (or [jart-time 

multiples of four years) \n^r. essc^nti*il to a baccalaureate deqr<»e 

was called into cju^stinn. Accc^lc^rat ion becamr' a key word in 

academic circles. 'O^^tt 1. .Wutchini; liad alreacly begun to 

ehalltMKT. t'ltv ('or^irvmt f)att* rn of und^^rcrradua t<^ education at thr- 

Pnivr^rsity of Chicago !)<*for<^ the *!.\r, but the :)resrjure of the 

'\ir an* th»^ i:;. /.u't of eon ser i ^ > t. ion on younn, n.ibv :.;tucK»nts !irlf)<'d 

.jvini liis r.i'W appro-icli to Ihi^ attention of th<' luition 1um\- 

li():;L*.:, tMT b 'L* i ov v;c)r;'*; •/'.at f-aiu Icj called tiw '(*hi(M;o 

!''<ni,"'^' /ix: ] forri:; ol cic"* • b > r^i t i on v-r- ' d c '/* -d at 

h'U^arv^'.is ')! if:.:*, it'!' !o:i:; on l!!*- jrour^'s tli.it tVtiin^'^.' i^'^-n .\\aI 

'.WiiniiOi. /y'\\o n*'Id, ' ':: iv ] \ / j xj ^ \ ^ , 2^^. 

^ :'u i r:,; a.'.ar^^i.t vVjn t m i u t i ( )n t!;' ^ '\'o 1 u I i on of Sf'^-r- 

1 I 1 i . ic. 'a 1 i : ir- It ' ;!^M • tv I ' *' ' ) T u ill 1 1 s w i 1 1 ^ ^ t r ! t . M i '--I ? ' 
•'.ill-' i:\ t.;.. :<l < tr t . ■ , 
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women were inoro inj ortant in the drive for victory than nanufac- 

LurocI rjoods. Tlu^ .irqurK^nt ran that if the schedules of industry 

coul'/. '!)o ciCC'^ 1<MM tt^ i to prof^ucc nore noods no the calendars of 

col^)c^^s and univ/M^rnty proqrans could be accelerated to pro- 

ilixcii nor-: Lrpin * .t^oiUe.^ And the noclificaLion of procjrams in 

hLuh-?r e.-ucvition to niec^t the SMOcial needs of students in a 

n<iLional (^rp.(^rMoncy s<'(;ns Lo !iave n/tcV^ th(} nodification of pro- 

vjrai.is for adalL.s iii :)eacc»t:iMe li^sn cent rovr,»rsia 1 • 

^>(^coI^w i^rr;qriimf; in liifjhcr f^ducation v/c.re opened to a 

••.'i '-^r audii'irro ( h^M^ -ver l^f/Tore. -'or c^xan^^ile ; xi new division 

for enc^rcj'jncy Lrc\ininq was creati:d at the University of Michiyan 

late in 104 2 ini "... a'lults, incluuiiKj those who are not hiqli- 

sch.ool qraduitr:; hut th<it ire c;ualifiecJ to takc^ courses offered 

in t\v' division for »*nerqe'ncy Lraininq" were sr)eci f ica 1 ly included 

7 

ar. on-: of Hm^ si:: qrou;:s who w<^ri :e ^.e rcH:ruited for traininq, 
Mlowiriff acailL:; who DLlierw^isi would not have *i(H^n <^cce;)tabl(.^ for 
J ic!: ef forrMl er« d* Mil i ^ Is t:^ join f>rocfraras in hicjh.er eiiucation 

r.:V»* iiav* -il h.ist: t.*/^) eon!;* -ciiu -nvri s : tlif (VMifidenet .iiui 
v'V: - M; » t: m::"> (^f t!i«' .idults ^^'TiO ' nt' r*;^! t.^.»: >ro^T':'nr, and cjf oth'-rs 
v/it..M '-he^i La-*/ e,}!"(' i: foMt.,iCL v>-r«' a* ' icr Iitened <avl eollia'i^s 
.ai^l n . V'"^ \ \ i" \ r-ili/^'c' LhrounM < s: ■ r i e nce LfiaL forn],il cr-^i n- 
tials W' a.- ' r/^t ^ (aily .aadietor r)^ su^a:r-ss in iiiq!i'.'r ^'dueation. 

' ,-• " • M 1 : . ^ V ' , ' ' ' . ( ;()\^ ■ rai::!. ■ M t . ::y t ^ a > 1 h ^ r- ; : i :i 
V e-M : \ - , * . :a : ^ M ^- e' i , '"MI, ■ ^a r ' -r 1 ; ■ - . i ."^ ei i 

"IK 
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A third innovation aroso fron the remarkable ranyo of 
training provided throiKjli tho riilitary and fron the educational 
opportunities wliich v;i'rc available to military i.)ersonnel but 
which were not directly rr-^lated to military duty. The former 
activiti'^s '/'.'ro tyf*i.c:elly r».irt of military trainino and involved 
svutH r^uhj'u^t ninff'^r Ic^cfron i cR , aviation, mc^chanics, or 

oonrnunicat ions . 'Mv latter took /it least two fonns. These edu- 
cation e::!u^r lencor; v»\?re projrans offered throuqh extension in 
its l;rOcuk\it s- iiiw': the United State-.s Armrul r^orces Institute 
(uSAFf), colh^c'.: or university proc^rams off'/^r(-*d on canpus, corrt/s- 
pon.cience :;tiK'.-, courf;er; o^ferr'd at remote locations, and the like, 
Mr thi:v v;ere • ' ^ r i tux.^s f roin v/liicb. r:\ilitiry personnel learncnl 
!.>ut v/l-icii w^T'.* net conn :cte^d to tnc? procjrans offerc?d either by 
the ;nilLtary or th ^ ef^ucat j onal estal>lishment. 

'r:)e Ic^st cMteriory 3,-^*:v; th(^ px:)r3t cUffieult to I'Xpltiin, 

A con t-rnporary article descrihtn! tb.ese experiencc\s as follows* 

Tn cuM':erv^l, tJit « ' x; M -r i' 'ncM'.s inelucK^l arc* tiioru^ v/hicdi have 
s I' :r. L r i e m t: ^ lit inci(I«'nt.H e(Mvr*il educational value's, 
viae LLo.^' vp- i e! r^'Titiv^-Jv ii)N>r:'Ml -i.^^ i ndj v ua 1 in 

(Miaractf^r-- ttuU: i r; , tliose wiuci) cannot V>e <icseribed uni- 
!^)rr"ly a ere^u^; :>isif;, ^ut di'^en^i prirvir ily for ttv-ir 

0 i ; !; : M c mc! ' r-n ti.' i n t." r • ■ 1 and 'tMliti^s of the indivi- 
wUnl lann ur v;ornei. h 1 3 ejt*(j'^;ry iru:lu^N.; iirst of al 1 ^ 
•iir«H't. (/js^'i/vnt ion ^nvi .irr;tiutnv; • -xp^ -r n(;< • of the nen ir^ 
ccnint. rie3 nne nl e-^n visited. '.'hroupi tin ir treiVelf; both 
•I'.re me nPro.:( , nru' t hroue!i t.h"i.r eontnefn with •'• opl^ 
nnd i nn * i t_u t i orn: , tn* > rv i c ^^n- n vuiy I'virn rnucli Mnj t they 
v;oub! (J t iie rv/ 1 ' h<iv*' b arrv'ci h.id tiiey r- -rn i i ned ii r;(d)or>K 
'"h^- •■h*/:;e*jl a:v: ^ 'or.c^'^n ■ • acorrr ifn^/ c>r t^^' ar^an nn(i 

conn t r I - s v i i t - . • , t. n - » 1 i i i ea 1 ^ uu i see i i 1 ( ne; t <^ '!•{;: and 

1 !np. I tn 1 1 o.n; t'w ir i n: in 1 a tn n I s , aru! ; r t i eu 1 i r ly tli-in 
! 1 :i e n m . * — ■'»',' * 1 e^ ' ^ P P* ' ' ! i r ' ■ e { a > s. • r \' 1 1 i o!^ and a n : 1 \' 
,vj:e ••■r':»'.: r-'W"- « - i -a t i 1 y tiian tM'-y ^.*eu hi n- 
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learned throuqh books. In this . . . cMtorjory nay hv 
included too the :?.orc definitely military ex^^eriences 
beyond tlios.^ f;,n r>ed in Mu^ forr*) 1 traininn pronrar^s-- 
e:<nc»r ioncei:. '^jaintnl v;hilo on tli<^ job^ while* perfominq 
technical duties and solvinq military problens.^ 

Various rrthods for (waluatinq each of tliesc* hinds of 

learnincj for coIIccm? credit wor(j developed. Perhaps the most 

v/ides[)read practice was the awarding of a sc?t number of credit 

hours of undi f fvr(uaicitv:J credit, "Idanket credit/' for a nini- 

mun pt^riod of iailiL.iry r,c'rvic< . lilanket credit ty;.^ically could 

ho used only i.; dectiv^; cre^lil.. Whil(^ this approach was easily 

applies:, it not favoreJ by some educators because it did not 

allow for di^; t, I net Ion:' to !)(^ made: Ix^twr^en th(^ r(uality and content 

one* riervic^'^ Mornon's e>:;;f:r icncc and thcat of another, 

Otiier inritl tutions developed systems for the assessment 

of st*rvicu "X- M • r i « 'Ih:' 'S v/hich were r;rounfl«'(l on ttic individual 

.^val ition of e u-'a per.son'f; recr^rc's anrl <_ xper i(^nc:(: . Such fjyst^-ins 

ov^rcr-i* t^i'' ()^•i'e^inns to )dan^:et- credit out proved to be loth 

'n:; 1 \V' la ! eu: ! i r :;or^» ' . 'i'h*' Ain'TicVtu Council on : :ducat; i on , in 

! t i. i • 1! : to !iivir'^'/.- !o .'U^rV' de^jr''^^ arvl thus to r'.'<!urN' t Ik- 

i)i i:.:r/Liu:l . i m r; u :iL , s^vorK^o reci the CoofKr a Li ve Tltudy 

ui\ '-I'l' iiiiiii' ■ : la t'l- /rn^'d :\rvie<:; i^ndcr th^.- (iirtc- 

*^p>n '.at,' I'-. :;t.U'ly ri'iailti-d i ri iln' :;c^-e.i I 1 ' i '■'lat.tb 

'*aid-" v;i.i'-a :.ia, i: varMoua r^'/iaiorij; :>!-ovi^'*^^ ';a]d'diru'S ur^^ i 
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by colleges and universities for more than t\venty years. 

A tliirc; no tliori of asnessincj service ex^^er ienccs , hy 
written oxanincit ifMi?: , v;as ^>ref t^rrrrl by the Advisory Comnitteo 
to L^SAFI. The cli ff i.cu 1 ty inher(M^t in this method \;as that 
nost institutions of lii(;her f^lucation did not have either the 
:r r>c r.ne 1 or tlic f rici li iiicf^ nr.?cenrjary for the dovolopnent and 
ijl.uuiarr!i'/.ihio:i of such rMaiid natioiiS . 7hus the F:>:ani nation 
r>Larf of rr.AFT saw it as its duty to construct aji nany of thfise 
u::ara inat ions as • )OSS i \> le . ^ 

v;hil(,* . ach of th(^se nc-^thof^s of assessinq service experi-- 
oncos were ustvi oy many institutions, v^ith some institutions 
us inn more than one m^tliod, the point is not .so much which method 
was used by './hich i institutions or v/hich method was best, but 
rather the fact tiuit a najor caancjc had takc^n place within insti- 
tutions of hiqiier (Miucation which allowed service exper ii^^nces 
Ln ass«/S:V'd at all for pxsssible cn^dit tov;*ird dt'nrei^'S. Althnu(ifi 
*^ '''.^ v^^:C(^d iotr;, no.st i. nj;t i Lut ioru] ^u'fr^rc tdu* \'ar sccnud to 

!\)*'.:s *..i.'L!; .itt siiiort : rinarily on t lu ir pro^jr.jru; .ind t hi* rccruirf- 
..hsits f'jr f hos^' prrv^r-ans and sc^coscia r i 1 y on t individual n<'( (is. 
vv sLu'i r.^s t:;a os ti:-' '.sr, ...-r i< nc*r or y.v(r<\ * lh< ir st:u- 
:iir''.t \av- ^'r-nr-st *o ^S^' -jroor^-ris. / ftcr t Iv V':\r, ri.-ips 
j^Vw.*-' t:H' ^^!:siv-' i:iMu>. t ■r^ins v/:io W''r'' ailf - r^-rit \v(k[\ 

t r 1 d 1 OS i 1 u sd. ' MM iu. - 1 ' s ^ u Sit , ) 1 ! i ^; t i 1 u t 1 ^ s ! s S' Hi* 1 i'^^ r» 
V . 1 ! . :'. ! *. ' r. K : t S' i r ■ ? ' ^ • r arns to t ! i - ' i sw i v i * d i w ' - u isd ; a' r 
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acconipiishnents of their students. Such individualization of 
fejrogronis and, in many cases, nodes ot instruction became the 
hallmark of r.oecial Vaccalauroatc prograns for adults* 

Finally, th(* r:.T. r.ill itself scons to have had a major, 
i^ indirect, impact on the osta}>lishncnt of special baccalaureate 
i^ro^jrariG for jc>jltr, . 'i'he impact was major in that ''eventually 
Gone 12 nillion votnr^ms took advantage of the education sub- 
sidies of tlie 'C.r. ^ULl of l^icjhts,' and the colleqe population 
increased by over a nillLoa."^ But the impact was indirect in 
tliat the veterans did not demand special programs for themselves 
but simply acted as the mature, experienced persons that they 
were and tlius reminded some acadtvmies and convinced others that 
adult students '/ore not th(> sane as adolescent students. Before 
long, the Schiool of nfm(.'ral Studies at Trooklyn Colleqe was 
ready to act on this difTcrtMice be tween adult and adolescent 
anci to create t ae first s[)ecial baceaiau rea te p'rogfarr? for adults. 
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iJ!i!::^Ar. kihjc/^'i ro-j for Aoui/rs 

U n i V o r :3 i t:^* Co 1 h.:(j o , '/h<- nnivt^rsity of Chicarjo 

iiutchins an d the c:h i cacjo Plan 

r.obort '\'ivr:iru ''utchins was perhaps best knov/n in the 
'thirties for 'lis re-ornani za t ion of the 'miversity of Chlcacjo 
;>;K4 for t!ie ChicMcio iMan for uncl('rc;raduate education. The 
r*^"Orcj.! n i '/a t io^^. set in.s Lo h<iVi^ ^(hmi rin at t<^npt t:o crc^Litc* an 
^nvl rorunvMit viL tl^* (;nivi»rsity v/hich wouM eneouraqe t lie faculty 
t:o convjrs*' wil.M onr: riP.otlv.jr acros:; de;)artr:u.Mita 1 linens v/hil(/ 
rt- .luciiv; -'^^ autonony or :>art.n(^n tal cluiimen and their virtual 
control over '^w.^f-ts in th ^^ircidin.' '"'to <;!iie tMo Plan was m 
att».n:^t to dri\/i ■ .(M 1 i xa t. i o»i out of un'U' r^; r.u'Ut* t ^uiuralion 

^•U)*-ort :uird ' atchiii.., 'j^r i'l'^Hy Vo icy (('iiiraoo: 
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and to ro[Uaco it v/ith a general education qrounded in the 
study of the world's great literature* l!utchins' approach to 

undergraduate oducation was designed as a four year program but 
could be shortened by successful cor.plotron of comprehensive 
examinations which were available to students on demand. Further, 

the Cliicago Plan moved undergraduate education forward two years 
so tl)at it began in wliat usually v/as the junior year of high 
school and ended following the sophomore year of college,^ The 
Chicago Plan drew alnopt continuous fire fron the educational 
leadership of the tine fc)oth inside and outside 'the University 
of Chicago. 2 And v;hilo partr, of the Plan were emulated elsewhere, 
it was not, taken as a whole, a succc^ssful innovation. Tlie re- 
organization, on the other hand, was widely accepted within the 
University; many of its featurof: remain in effect today, 

roth the rr^-orqanization and the Chicago Plan were, in 
laree part, a roactior to voca tionalism whicli ''utchins felt was 
corruptiivi tht^ un i rs i t ie!.> . Pro f es*^ ioiia 1 sehoo]*3 were, in 
view^ cU» a;:»f.)ropr iate [;art of the university only if the 
faculty .iM.; stULt^'nts in tli-.* prof t^ss Lona 1 schools were primariJy 

^2lL^d- f i^!^. l'^n-1 n/t . 

A po i n t (• xam J " (j t t he « ) rt v e les t !!\(* speee!ies atjei i ns L 
tiie I I: i ver:* 1 !- V of ('lii v'-k'- > ' ^; Colh'M*' ^>ro<(ran uneor Tatehins CcUi 
h' fourul II ^'illian !\-^rr*nn lol '■('ouiitcM^rn i t [\i(^hi* 1 or ' s 

p ' : r- -e , " • .e ue\ . t lck-^i •^, -c-orc: , : y.]A i , July 1 042, ')\>. 3-()0 1 , 
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concernoci w ilh t!ic intt? lloct:u.il problom.s of lUo profor;sions • 
'irttininq for the r)ro ftvss irms !)y L(*nchinq t}\c "Lrickr; of the 
trado" wa.s hau for f;ro f i^nnioru^ Ix^causc.^ of Lh<» narrowncM^s 

of tho traininq rtn-^ ivcri, !;a(i for Lhc^ university hccaur^io faculty 
nv^nl^'M's ^'A^rv* t'aus (.Mv(»rt(\l from tUr pursuit of trutli and worcr 
rtMuli-rod uiu)''li^ to eonvra"s<j v;itli one another owincj to their 
incroa^iiVf i c L i I i /a t ion , and bad for the studontn because 
tlK'V v/i'r'..' It'irui LacK'ht an a nae!i ron 1 5^ t ic vic^v; (;f the* profession 
w'aicli woulrl liK^ly i nap[> 1 i cable by tlnj tirrc they ent(,'red the 
practice of th^^ ;> ro fe.'^s i on • Accordinn to Ilutciiins, "all that 
can !)e IcMrrivMl in a riniverrnty if^ (}(Mie'rr»l principles, the* 

fuadaruMit I 1 [>ropo:; i t i ons , tlie thc^ory of riny d L sci[> 1 i nc% " ^ 



OM tn-^ ur.iverr>ity and particubirly on the prof <.:n:; iona 1 schools, 

liLs ol ' J* t i (jm:; were r^ V>u:.' 1 : 'd in hi:; rcMc;tion to the service 

^'a i t i ea of t • a n i v< * r:; i ic * : 

rM,*'3i;'»t '-'1 - ■ If-Vf' r'oi.t y .iiu' (;i.'t ■ iiS i t i v i I t r) pu! [jr- 
l^':k^:;;1.; t:Ki* er^-^it^'s ha:* .! frr)Ovi cIimI [o iio v; i t ! ' th'' 

.;■ r\* I C' ; I .1 1 K eoue^ ' ( ) t i ( > 1 1 uf a univ^*r:n(y. /x'eca'dim; t.o 
i.'o :^ ■ : ) t i ; .i UM i ' r:: i t ',' 'Mm:;! r\.da.' i t w 1 1 l<Jt in tht- 
i; Mi.M i t y ; it ::Hi:;l '-f' conrA. e* !y. ^'arrraiijy f\ ■ 1 I. . A ;;tc)tc 
u:ir/ a^;iiy .ti:::! 1; {\ ri\'-y\: loo): -iTt'T t'ieir c:ow:;, /\n 
■1:4'..;. »■ ui» e/' • r : . i t '.' ^aK;t fi^l-i M'iult:; rf^'l \.l^-r lo^ :\ by 



And if 



[lUtcfiiris o!)jeet':d lo the (effects of voca t ional ism 



' / a- n"' i 1 M t ' h i 1 i : ; , 
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qivinq them nourr>un in the afternoon and evening. Yet 
it is np;>ar(.nt that the kind of jirofe^sorF. that arc 
interested in tliose objects may not be the kind that 
are interested eit!u»r in develop intf education or advancing 
knov/L(?uqe. J'incc* a university v/ill not be able to have 
two !. incis of proff^ssors and at Ihr same time remain clear 
af5 to what it is about ^ it must follow that extenLsion work 
car^. only confuse the i nsti tut ion • ^ 

Just as llutchins disdained vocational isiii because he felt it 
diverted the university from its only goal, the pursuit of truth, 
so \h2 disdain?n! t!u^ sc^rvice function of the university whether 
expre:oSed through qcMioral extention, cooperative extension, or 
evening col leges. Tn light of llutchins' narrow construction of 
the role of the university, it is perhaps ironic that he played 
an ira|)Ortant p:^rt in t!ie creation of special baccalaureate pro- 
grams for adults, all of which were created as part of extension 
:)rograms • 

llllLJ If t_ ' ' o!-:3 P rog ram 

Tlie Dart llutchins played in t!ie creation of S[)ecial bacea- 
laurt^-ate {.rograns for adults sti?nTU..^d both from his commitment to 
gcr.er.il "vliuMtior, at tht: undc^ rg ra(iuat(» Ic^vel cUid from <in inter- 
<^r. t he su' »S( V jU' t ly cl:?vc^ lor^t^c! in adult (education. The creneral 
r-ducatiori curr i cu iiun v/hiebi iiutcliins instigated in the Collt.^qe at 
the ' :ni ve i\s ^ t'/ c^^' rhicago include^d, as (virly as thr? Autumn Quarter 
of 1030, a (jtrv^'iMl luMiors course taucjht Ir/ liutehins and fi i s 
^rierd aru^ r^Mitor :*orti:'v>r J. Adb^r v/hon l!utchins had l)r()U(!ht. 

I ieel. , . » lad 7. 
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to the University of Chicago from Columhia.''' The course was 

meant to explore some of the ^reat intellectual questions raised 

throughout history through the readiny and discussion of some 

of the v/orld's l)c^Ht literature. The Ad ler-llutchins great books 

course v;as not long limitiu^. to f^^tudentr. in tht» College. Since* 

Adler and Hutchinr^ bc^lieved that everyone could benefit fronr. 

nuch a course^ thoy offered it in many of the subdivisions of 

the University. 

For over ton years ^ into the 1940' llutchins and Adler 
taught the groat books in various parts of the universi ty . 
Besides the original General Honors class ^ . Universi ty High 
School^ and the T,aw School^ there were courses at one t .me 
or another in tho Humanities Division^ department of Kdj- 
cation^ and most significantly for the adult development 
of the Great Books program^ at University College^ the 
extension division of the University of Chicago. . . 

Tlie work Hutchins '.lid at University College seems to have been 
both a cause and an -effect of bin rirowing interest in adults as 
students and particularly a;; studc^nts of the gr(.^at !>ooks. As 
iiutchins encountered no re and mor(^ rf^i^istance to his administra- 
tion anonq the faculty ii\ the t^arly Mortices, Ik* si'c^ms to htive 
turned his attention rr<.)m tiu* ljniv< t:; i ty ' s c:*M)trcil [;roqrams to 
till* qnv>t boof:s >ro<?rarns offer^'d tliroiujh I'niv^rsity College and 
to the wnrk of i incyr: ] 0[ di a Prit/tnnicM. Tlu- f'i^^^t q^reat hooks 
program orr^*r<*(l ! ;/ ^ 'n i v s i ty Crjlb^Mf' h<id <is it.*; currieuluin 
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a rociflino list v;hich^ over a five year i-ieriod^ progressed from 
the Creeks to the })rosent. Hut the prooreun met with little 

^3ucci:i3rs. 

Uu ivi^rs i ty Colleqo at that time was conventional 
ovenipq collt^qe offi^ring recjuLir course work throunh the depart- 
nents. non-crodit lecture series, and pro<;raniG in the liberal 
arts meant to r^u[^plenent the; training programs of some of the 
downtov/n prof '^s.sional sc!iools such as the Art Institute and the 
/\nerican Conservatory of flusic. Old-timers who were understand- 
ably protective of their programs and tncir positions dominated 
thv^^ administration of Univt^rsity College. 

Perhaps because a now administrator was needed to en- 
liven the programs of ^'niveIsity College, perhaps because 
ilutchins wanted soneone v»ho understood the goals and methods of 
his and Adler's approach to the great books, Ilutchins ap{)ointod 
Cyril O. Houlc} to the* conunitte^u to study the future of University 
Jolieqe and al:r,o raiule him Actincj rvan. Ilouh*, who h.id studied 
unclor ^dl^M^ and Tutcliins, was a younq l^h.P. from Floyd l^eeve's 

a'/.ulL ♦•.lueVition Mroqran in thi^ tH^;jartmon t of pducation at thi^ 

ilGub' C'MriM (i \ }\^' f iv**-ye*ir ^jreat books fjroqram into ci 
1;. juencN:* v/hicii .Mr*nl nn olde'r !kx')^. with i mort* noclt^rn worl:, 

. . th' rat w):Mb bi-inq that conjjar i i;or^ bctwrnMi the two wou bl 

Int ..n-v i \-\\h Cyt'i 1 n. Mruib', 'lay 20, 1 07 4, 
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enhance the discussions." Interest in the offering increased 

lis the quarter T)roc|re:;sed but, as the demand qrew, lloule re- 

cissessod tfie fornat cind dt^cidod to discontinue^ the pnirinq of 

olu(>r nntl n(n%'er works. And in each casu the newer book was 

dro[){)od from Uv^ nwdinq li:st. ^ 

Dy tlu' i^ext yeur, 1945-1946, University College was a 
I'larl iuijur of Lluj Cit^mL liuoks ;:>rorjrdm to cone. The total 
involvijmont roriuired the addition of an administrator. . . 
to spend Mill f- time on the qrov/incj demands. Three different 
sories v/(>re cjivcMi, three years of chronologically arranged 
re^di nqs-- the IVcl arat ion o f Indc^^pendence to Marx, Homer 
to Tawney, md Mi p[)Ocratcs 'to \7illia"m James. The first 
one, ^or now studmits, filled tv;elvc sections; three groups 
took tlio 5;t^cond year's readings, and one tho third. The 
number enrolled almost doubled from the 361 of the prior 
year to 667. The sixtec^n sections. . . called for twenty- 
f i ve i n s t r uc to r r. . 

As t'ne great Ijooki; r,(*minars at tfie Downtown Center of University 

CollecT(> f^rospr^red , a [parallel progran of discussion groups was 

started in t*^'^ city's libraries. 

• . • Thv^ Cl'iicaqo I'ublic Lil^rary was playinrj a crucial role 
in the •»::pansi.oM of Chicago's proqram--in the extension of 
it outr>ido anil b(.*yond the confines of thr Downtown Center 
of thi^ ' niversity. As a re5;ult, the Call of 1945 saw, in 
cidditioM tc> t Me f)67 ;)cirt i cipant.s ther^', some thirte en hundred 
(;t!iers H'^i^tLrM in Lfurty-four mec^tiru} placets in and iiround 
IUk: city. ^ 

And tlv ^jruv/tti oon t. i nu'^'d . ;;y t!^ rn^xt yr^ar, lin i "(^* r si ty Colleqi 
•'p.r<)lleii :M)Vr' tihin ; tjK)ii:;aii^i qr»*'it b(jok:; slaei^*Nts, Lfie ^u!Jlie 
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libraries of Cliicaqo more than twenty-seven hundred^ and three 
other cities in the middle west an additional five thousand or 
more.^ Tfie nroat hooks courr>(?n begun by Adler and llutchins at 
t:u^ I'nivorr, i. ty of c'liicayo had l)een expanded into a movement and 
tile novenient v/as c^iven Ic^jal .standing v;ith the incorporation of 
tile Great Hooks Foundation in Chicago on July 1, 194 7.^ 

In t!ie fall of 194G, Iloule offered another veiriation 
of the groat hook:; courses called the Hasic Program of Liberal 
:;ducatiop. ^or /^uults* '['he assumption underlying the Basic Pro- 
gran, [)erha;)s t\\c assumption underlying the great books courses 
in general, was tJial: nariy pcoi;ile have mastered all the specialized 
knov/lodoi^ t!u}y n^u^^d to mal:(* a living L^ut lack the knov/ledge they 
no^ ^ to live a critical lift.'. 

:'Ost o^" t:h'\'n art^ already nroficimt; in the activity by which 
tli^'V (Mra their livc^lihood. In :;om(,^ sense most of them are 
• ^xp-^rt*;, a:ul Llu^ [>roblen for thc^n is not primarily one of 
o<u:*ninc >a livnu?, ^^ut chii^fly that of im[>roving the ([uality 
o f t:^' }i i: 1 i v»v; . 

'•'iie urctMit iw '^i of adults is for th(^ knowledge which will help 
th^.M^. to i-'il ••;i.^> ly with f^e^rsonal problems «-nd social issues, 
arid to r'-t!i/' t he-nsc* 1 v ;S a:; individual )^unan b^^ngs.^ 

1 j2>i.;. , p. HI. 

^■'•alv.'r.- 'iii:*^.' 11, 'i'fr. !\i:ue ^'roifran of Pil^^^ral rducation 
/_ciulL.', \e t ■ i rv i :::::ay:- on fdiuMtien ?or ' eults, Ic^.Tl 
i ;:i^?^> : v'.-nt'>- t.^r ♦ a^ i'tucy rpH-ril i:(luc,i t- ion for ;-da]i:-. 
1 i > : ) , p . J . 
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The iidfiic? I'rc>;r iri connistod of Lhrcu* tutor ials or discussion 
clais.^^os carrif d on in ;mall qruup3 nirl rj ncminar which had as 
itf^ rfoal iUn syFit h<>';irj of v/h.iL had l)(»ofi learned in the tutorials. 
^'laoSi^M rni.a six fioiirn a woi^k in the Autunn, V;inter, and Sprinq 

^Hiarti^rj; ov.»r i foiu v«>ar . i Mthouqh th>: pr ^qram did not 

I'.au to \ d^'ire^', r.furici.t:; who r-omp]fted tha cour'jv»s received 
b^jt: er (iit irr' llir).;^; that conplcted thc^ four-year sequcMice 

rei>»ive(l ci (V>rt i ; iMtu in tlv Lil r^rMl Artri, The faculty memherii 

wi\o tau<ilit in []\.' Mreercin w re ::i>ecially tr.vined both in the 

ar'\it hoo?: ; f • i Sf'u-.r; j on method devc^lope<l bv Adler and flutchins 
uk! in W(^ri;Ln^| with achilt litiuh rits • And rMch faculty niem!)er 

v;c\s :>:iMn;t-d t o t * ae!i ,ili : irt.s of the ro(jrar^\ i < lardle'sr; of h i ^; 

nr !j^!r ar« ci of :;; ^ i . i 1 L /- > t Lc>n , ^ 

: ro';rir; ^•■M.in vith fifL, student:; in the Autumn 

'.'u i.::,itr , ,\:\(\ ^r^-w to an ♦ ^n rc; 1 1 la^^nt of tliri-M hundred fifty 

:our !iu!i-.ir* v; ii: Mi- M) ,fj'j;. !V>ub' had Ikj^m-] tJmt t l»a:;ie 

• ' r \' \ : ■ ( •( >n. « i ^ m 1 u i r 1 1 ^ •< • w • ; > rn< 1 1 . n ■ p» i im 1 1 1 » 1 to 

* : ■. ; r ' M' J : ; < ) * ' • I ■ ' : ^ 'n ^ • i > a,: in t ' ' i ^ 1 1 • " • m ! t h» > i 'i i i v* ■ i: ; i t •/ 

* . I • t ' / -1*. : 1 ' v; : i r. 1 i.i-r)''- m- i t :i- di ! f jen 1 t y 

: . * • 11 • IV 1 '■: ; » : ... i • - to ]. i 

: • I . •• : • ' • . ■ • * t : . ; ' . : t : > • -o . 
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V^orld V/ar II and Its Impact 
on Fxtcnsion 

7ho Ansocintion of t?nivnrsity 
IJvcninq Col lt Kjos 

vlunt befor(^ tlic \Ji\r , tluj deans and directors of the 

ovoninq colU^gos formed a now , national association which thoy 

he; '^d would help them to focus more effectively on problems 

Peculiar to thoir form of extension. The new association grew 

out of the Assoc iat i on of Url^aii Liii vers i ties ( AUU ) w'uch iiad 

since 1915 providtM.I a forum for the nunicinal and private 

institutionj of the cities to discuss their comimon concerns. 

T!io AUU had b«><>n lcrr<rf^lv an orqani/ation of university presi- 

d«n,ts in its cnirly y(>ars l^ut hcui, uvi*r t inc-^ , become dominatc>d 

by "".he d«Ntn:; I directors Ciic evt-ninq colleges. Consequently, 

fc!ie coi'icernr; of ll^- As-oriation hnd bi^M) narrowed to those of 

t;;e eVtMiL:vr coIIi'm.-; rat!u r than to tfios*' of the un i V(* r s i t ies 

a:; \ v!;ol.'. -M. the 1^)39 nu>(>tinq of the , 

. . , t l'\j(li'rs (it'cLvhuI to revert to fir:;t |;r i ne i !> 1 and 
virtually N> r<'auir<' tliit. i rui t i t u t i r^iir; b*' r<'^>^e^i^ 'ut (»d by 
t^i'/ir e r'f \; i M) ( s instead of iJieir i^v^Miing enlliqi- dcare;. 
'.'iie l\tt«>r, sensiag thai tlwar virtual drjiui na t. i on of t\\*' 
'•;.o':i iti^K'i v »; ibo»it (*()\v*' lo an vvl infOrnally (^V'-r 

•o* t'''»' idf'fi t^iia* t!i'» t i . hat: ^'r^r^ to form an r^rMani- 

/atio:; o^ t'i- ir^ c;.;^'. "'^^ ;a.ilt v/a.^ tlw /':;:;oe i a t i <" »:i of 
' ':\ I a I t.*/ ; \'' : : i na To M ^a • . ^ 

';ht • oit;. i t I ^ >: . ^r. * a- '. . • . a v a 1 1 i oi i ( ) t ' a i v a : : i t y ! aii ?ta ^ '( d b a- - 

( A( i .i * ) v;. I a : r o! - a • 1/ ' ' * \\i low,: , ^ ' >;:a a r v; a« 'i i i i aid, : : i i • . ; Ko r t I y 
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after its formation the Unit(!d Ttatcs ontorcrl tin- V'ar and imme- 
diately after tin? v;,ir tlio slow, steady (jrowth of the evening 
coUeqes qavc way to a torrent of C.T.'s. In the five years 
after the War entlec'., enrollments in cveninq colleycs doubled. 

T he Growth of i : veninq Collecjen 

The dra'natie qrowtii of the «!veninq eolleqes in the 
r)OSt-war ycarr. elicited a nearly frantic r(.'S[>on.se from the 
deans and dirct;tnrs. While t!ie AUl/J provided an 0{jf)ortuni ty 
for discussion of common concerns, the di ficuj>si.ons ci^ritered , 
almost without exception, on vKlminis t ra tive questions — the 
"nuts and bolts." An occasional nrtisentation was made at annual 
ncctinqs on the ! ro,id<T [)urpor;<'5i or troals of the heacilon(j acti- 
vity in the .•venin<j coIUmich, hut when such a pajjer was read, 
["i'/er reports, "it wan listed to with (jreat pol i tencs , aiul tlicii 
vie iiis and (i i ri-cto rr, would return to the adrni lu s t ra 1 1 ve pro- 
" ^ 

'd ' '1 -''L '"'d i'eui'.Ji* ioi; 

I >:.■■<.■ y:\ •<,}- ■ r",''!;!. r r'o; , 1 . .ind 'or v\i-> t i n-j d( -in. 1 1 .i i:; 

>• e;;ly :v<y.-:\:\i- r ; f > ! i ■ : . : ' ' Ioim i h,i t . ■(! Mi'- ,i t r-u .;;:,} n ri- in 

lUt <•()! I.-;-:;. ' . d to '■{•'-.it-' t;<.'V,' ] ]< x-.i ■ ■i\;<\ 

[r ^ : . -/.■.••■.'ill!" i ».:;;:.();.::.■ to t'l.- , i ; • - i r'' n t I y iiiMti'.i:! 
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needs of the returninq vctoranc, lost out to the first priority 
of kooj)inq the cnllnffr^i ninninq. Yet the Association of Univer- 
sity Colleqes playi?d a substantial part in the development of 
r,:jecial baeca lauroa t m proqrams for adults. At least two pheno- 
ne.-a seem to liavo nvidc the involvement of the Association and 
its inemhcrs in the crcition of ther^c? new ^jrograrr.s possible. 

r'irst, the '"fiucationnl cormunity seems tc have been 
enqaqrd in .1 r('-a.s.S('sr,nent of tlie place and worth of S[)eciali- 
zation in hi.j'n r <H:u(Mtioii. And thanl-.s ho the University Colleqe 
of tiu: Uaivt^rsiLy of Cliicacjo and Cleveland Coll^jqe of V.'estern 
Re;u:rvi> I'niv-rsit.y anontj othc<rs, the evening colluqes and their 
A.Sf^oc L a t LoM joined in the <U seuss ion . Liberal or general e>duca- 
tion as defined !)y I!u t eii i n:; , while it certainly did not threaten 
ta'j populiirity of :;: k'c i a 1 L z< -d study, was re-ar-pcarincj in the liter 
atur-.' and re- .-.i i n 1 1; i a j.oriiticai of honor at U.-ar.t in d i :;cu:;s ionr. 
at annual n-.-... t. l n<is if r«.t in most j^n^drams. .".any influential 
c i t i ;:.'n.; , • 'd uc.i tcji;; , and piihlie ottiei.il.s •.;.«'mcd to frd tli.it idi- 
■.•iti'j.-i, .iiid illy liberal • hUk •< 1 1 i f m , ccHibl produce the wi;rld- 

i'' un.;- i;;t I.: i I t;.: tiiit VMTi.ci <■:;.-;< ii t i a 1 to ;'r<vcnt 'Vorld V'.ir III. 
' - i" : ry ;v,ri, •..•ir. , ,uid hi:; sen rd-c 1 all 

ui.:*.. i M .t r- ■ Lit i.Vf 1 y :;;i(;rt j)t,'ii<)'\ oi tirv, h-ivinn th<- f.irni b.- 
{ Oan iaf i c;;; ••.■iii..'h itid \ <-'r, ccjfuj i r 1 1 i v* ■ 1 y /.riall, v/it.li n i 1 1 i o:! :; , 
t)<Th.i!S billion;;, o! i a> : i t ! ( , . i i 1 ilulbii:: i !i ford :;\ oc]: . DnWx t.'p- 
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Hi 

Commission Ihmmho v-^ry intnrr^nto'i in fho Fore! PoiMiflntion and 
its activitioo in l ^ M'^v; and cnrichcvl cond i tioii • ^ Thus the 
rounclition '\ . . ant ici i>ci t i nrj final sc^Ltlomcnt of Kcdcral 
i.sfcato mai:*. »rs ar- I th*- rjrooabl',* r^»Cf»ir^t uurinq 10/19 and 1950 
of liicop.t f roi:i tM. qilLs of lr. Il^nry Vord and f'r, lldsel Ford 
in a-nc^arvr; fui f t* L ivi ( n t f.o p(^rnut Tiu^ Ford fV:)undat on to undcr- 
t. 4:. ' a qrcatly • x- ui u (• j^roqrrun. . . ' ^^ndoavomc: to sec new goals 
tov;ar ' ta^ ■ . | i ):,^>nt of wl:icli t\\<r/ roulC ] i .>!>ursc' some of 

ti.o ir.cov) ' . ^ I'lVi rr\)jrMfr, i rca.s- -The* ) iit<iblii;lun':.»nt of Poacc^ 

''M''Mv;t^i' nil/: o!' iV^v}ocrr\cy , tlu^ tr(.'nrj tiic^ii lu; of the F.'conomy , 
•\;u^:at lor in .\ .-^nocMMt ic Socic'ty, and Individu/il P.ehavior and 
i:u.aar. ' L. L L on:^- nvi^r' innouncfHi in luvcmK-c^r, 10;19, by the Study 
Coinini 1 1' chair^'Ci l^y [\ ^*oWfin 'Wiit!v»r, Jr. wfio lat^ii.* Ix'Camc 
1 r-.'S iJ'.T. t o: I'.' !'(a.u:'\a i on . li^'riry f'ord !• ; w.- ri-'uidcd I'aul Moffr.ian 
t;. a a'Mi or tli^' '.'')ani-nc" Coof ' r. ; t ion L'-; i n i s t r < : * iori wluc^h was 

* I : ! * * ' * 1 I 1 ' * i ^ j n ^ t ^» d i r* t ' • i n. 1 , 'n» -n ta t i on of t Im • 

; . ro : r'. o : : I :. i» 'd Tourw t. i of - . 'aid i o f i li ^a i ii t ijr n oho:;» 

*. : . ' , U" ' . , > ' : f ' ' , ' : • i. ^ . r '> ' ^ ) ^ < 1 i , : ' i i I v ' , m . : ; , ( ' M . • n . * I o * * < )i t h ■ • 
: . i •/ r . ; : • > ■ ' 1 ' • - • ^ . r ■ i ^ / ! i' ' - t i :ir • a ^ ' t - • • i ' ^ - ! i ■ >• • r m 1 < 1 1 \ i - • 

* : : * - • t - . • ' r ' ■ 1 M ) : 1 " , . hiM' i • , : . 1 . 

* ' ' r ■ ' ■ t ■ ♦ . k . " , 1 - ; • 1 ' • 4 ^ ♦ I ' ' 
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'' 'ho Ford Foundat i on 
'i'hf ji. .ilur(^ and rix-^cr ionco of the [jc;o[)1(j choson to 
diHtril^utc the poik v qnnoratod by the Ford Foundation seems to 
iMVo matcht'd scaJf of th(> expenditures re(]uircd. As ^obort 

'Uakoly, later .i V i c(-!>res idon t of the Fund for Adult Fducation, 
j'Ut it: 

It vi;as a clu.it' r of l>irf pocile, big [>eoijlo, big time oper- 
.Ttors, big ini/ids. (I'n both nrair;ing and s.;offing a bit.) 
'l'h"Y vere Did time o[;eraLor.s but the point is that thoy 
had a job to do v/hich rruant 5;pcndina money and tliey knew 
how to Hi-VMul it. Thoy ^,tartcd off.* 

What they .started WiS eleven independent funds which t.'.ey felt 
would s(>rve tlu? i nt nre.-; tr; of the Founrlation in the fivt? progr.im 
area:; mentioned earlier. The five program areas all were intended 
to inprovt.' :;oci< ty through (icoiion-ic stability and the ativancement 
of democracy. 'I'h.-Lr suceess r<'Iied hc-.ivily on the efficacy of 
-education. One of th" fund;; cn-ated w.is the Fund for Adult Fduca- 
tion (IWi.) viiLc!! rni<!!it have b.>en r.ior»; accurately calliMl the "Fund 
:or bii^eral /' ('u 1 t ; "< iu ca t i r)n . " ;1ie^ i^fj^'ort of the :"tudj>' iov fh.> 

''v\^"^-.-.''jVL-'i'jV'.'l'i.L I'.'V ^'-V^J-'-X JJl' I j.'Jil'i!;: '-'••Iiich 'MS th«' .piKliriM (ioeu- 
•"'■■■•t t arlv 'firii..;;, incJiid.d st.it 'incs-, t s :;uc:i 

In r« ■eoin:n- SI' i 1 IK ; i,; ;s.>-;t.iii atii in i.siuc,;Lion /i.ducstion 
ir. i i ._s-y XT. 1 1 1 > : : .i:iety/ l:v (sxanitte'- v;.is. lan t i v.it' d. .sy ;t:; 
en:-.'.' i I • ♦ U)ri t'sst oiily indi tr-iirn'a to t!iin!>: .ind 'Ct i ssu^ t. fu . •■- 

1 '» 1 i \ -J ; . I 
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and 

"^'h^^ Found.it ior. shoulc* find and dsnist proqrams of study in 
tho Hciiools .ind ccUlcrr^s which omfj!iasizc the breadth and 
rLclln^,»s^j of llh* stuunnt^s oducM t i one? 1 \jxperience, and which 
liinct t^u stiiivnt':^ att(.wition to \[f.:, rather than to an 
imnv»diati^ vn(^\\\rn, nnd fo hi^; rr-nj>CinF;T ^nl i ty a thinkinn 
anc^ actinq citixiMi of democrvvjv.^ 

7\\o bias toward lihiMMl '^vluc^.M: ion was clear; the^ bias against 

vocat J ona 1 isn v/ar^ iMjually clear. And while it niqht be surprising 

thvit tile ifiiLial ;:e)ort v;<3s so much in favor of liberal eduC(*jtion, 

it V.MS not iil all surprising tlirit tlu* work of the Foundation 

undf^r '^offr.a;i sinnlvd out liberal (Mleeation for support since 

2 

:iut chins v.as !:orf»nan's c^xf'ort on education. 

'I'hi; i>icis of th(^ Fund for Adult i:ducation was further 

assured with ta^: choice^ of its first Fresiuc^nt, C. Scott Fletcher. 

Flv'tcli^T h.id v;or;;e(I for lioffinan at. St uJel^ak' 'r . i!e worked 
t')r ;(;*!rnin in v'tii.-a v/a r rf^lit'f v;ht:n Moffrnaii fn^acied that 
u:>. Ft* !iad work^'d v;itl; Futrh.ins. !^» cause hutchifis nn^^l 
I'.ill P-'M.ton v-T" V'-ry clos^^ vi th Fru y c I of>< 'dj a l^.r i tannica 

w ' nc ^ ' W)- ' 'd i > l-'i Ins , !-'lctc]./r fjot ^nt(j the f L lr^^; . 
ii ^ i-aa''.; u; . :.\C"cl 'd i a !;** w.is iTcv^idr-nt of 

: iu;yc i t I'ibns. v/Jien \\v F^-CitiiH' Fr^*: iti«M)t of t h^' f-'uriil f etr 

Adult: )\'urit ion. '^Wly [)eo[M*' ttuju(iht ^lotfrnan [)ict;('(i 
id 'tc!;''i' !)af it v is rut.chinr** w!iv: i.icl:*^'! l-di-tch'-r Fv'CiP^;* ► 

! L^y;. J 1 • nj • i t n r* , sorM-i.c^dy v;h^ \\.\'\ son« ' drive, ricjinebociy 
'.':'\< ) !*.t*! i.. i d' -as . 

I r. a :id 1 T ] , ;r; f r , h j ; ^ a ^» ■ r •{ u. i I i f i < m t i ons , ^ d * ■ t- ^-h' -r h i(i p.ir t 1. c i t t < - r] 

IS t.:;- ;r*^'! :''<)..:; :!0'M.ir. ,cri •.;^-> i : - > , t : 1 1 F.' i F^ d i ♦ • V' r . ^ 
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!,Vi nts inov.^ci sv/iftly as fJuj Kord Foundation re-organ izod 
to n ^et ils im^w i:ha 1 1 '^nqc* . Ilof frifin <K;.suncd the presidency early 
in 10")]. Vuj\Ci for /dult f:ducation under the direction of 

C. .ScoLt F'lf^tclvjr Vi'i:; crf»ated on Af^ril S of the same year. The 
•v'onnittot: on fAberal •;duc.^lion ct the Association of University 
;.v nlnt[ ('oll'uj.»r; m r(»:;',*n t<vl a pro[>osal to tht; FAF for a Cf.^nter for 
t:i'.^ ;U udy of fA')*'r.il education for AJults (CSLKA) which was funded 
by d-s: ittm . 

' ' ! i.j j^'fj p • ' ' r ^ (3r_ thij S tu(!y o f Tiibi^ ra I 

* * ' ^^^-' -^ tjon I Or A (^u 1 t i; 

iwo.i for such a ('enter wis^ in fact/ discussed as 

;ar ly a:i thi^ ni IcUf of ''<!y, "*vo hundrc^d adult educators 

Iii'i c},it;i' • rt'ci in Colun^'U.s, Ohio, -UiV 13-15 to dissolve the old 

.\n:"riC'Ui A.: soc' I a L I on for '^iult Tducation and the NFA's F)ef^art- 

n*. *:U of \ !ii 1 t. i'uiiv^it 'lom in fovi^r of a rvw , ))roadly rc {>resent<it i vc* 

or MM 1 /I I I op, riiri^.i \ A^iult, I.duc.ition /'osrciat ion of tlu; UnitcMl 

tt:» s /ni*r"\i.M. 't t h* con f ^ r» * :u\' , t in^i took (>lac»v of 

! :i " Mr- v't^a ; ! (^ i^t^^r fen A(!ult l^'ucM ion*' whirfi inc*lud< (i, 

:-'."rv.' ' MiV' r::i' 'To*' ;:;'jr .loMn [)i^ i\hul'i, V%M:turn ::cM;'^rvi' L;.:- 
\' i . . t .ni t M:rl m ' :ru v< • rr: i t y fV)] (Jniv^-r- 

I ♦ y ^ ) r ■ 1 • J : f ; ; ^ ' ; M I ' 1 « * t ' m' . * mi na t ♦ * of t !) 1 1 n- ^ • i i 

: >r v-: ir« i ' ' o' T' t i t ^ n : i ] 1 C( J ! 1 1 . 1 i i ; t M^ • ^ ^ ■ :^ ' r i i ) t ion of a p r(^- 
. n . . ; r ^ ^ o i . 1 t , i ' i( " it i f . ' 'a i i i < *! i w ni h i * ■ n « *< )i i - 
s*' ' r . ; : . r : : i r i ! \ '.o * * : " o .: . i t */ • i m < \ i ? i ' ^ / . . j r o t : :< ' ( » ! u t i ' - n ^ ' * 
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social problons throuqh acluJt csJucation.^ 

lUMii Par^NMi, vho haO to leave tfie neutinq early, 

ehjL'Ctt)ii l)t-r ifi j l^-ltcr ho the jyroposc'fl focus of the Center 

a:> i\ ':\cv i ^ ^s^O 1 ii ' ' t t ( ik; i 1 1 ' rninuterj. 

Ill f' lv.r.^L I'f 'Mvii of tiie o;)inLori that the most general 
^unction ol I ^le r'M' /C(Miter for Aciult Tducation/ is to 
exnrci/.t' i ril 1 1 no 1 Irjudorship in the fields of adult 
oduc<i'i<>n t'ldt ar'» not vocrational and not recreational, 
I oonc«?ivi: t.I> it. t »)o initial focus of its attention would 
b^.* on i ns*^ i Mih i c,n'; r>f hiqhc^r loarninf} which presently 
have int^,»l b-^M u.M ] r/adr? rsh i in eontinuinfj education and 
L'laL >ut o^' V!ns .ittent ion ana study v/ill como sound 
coii'inun L ty : > roe r.i'i:; . 

^'lea.s^^ do no^ belit^ve tliat T an a<'jainst community programs. 
. . . I an pu reb/ acjainst that compli x of problems as the 
point at wliich CAb nhouLd st<irt. i>ound community pro- 
crrams may altinat*vly be: the niost influential contribution 

CAl. can ma';*, - . 

I'lrdtii's o!; jev; t ions a^^^a riTi t b/ descrif^ed more accurately than 
I • ^ t f ' .'.M J i 1 1 ' r.inu* s what, tin Corv.ni t tcM* on Liberal Ilducation of 
Lit.- A'':.v' \ 'r^\*^*\ : 1 nee til'- c^'Pti^r, v;!^.ii;h finally was named 



I' I •! ! '.nil, *'Tb.- ••erit«r for" A(iult b.due^ft ioi» : 
^'or i.'uluri 1 !i t * i i.e - ifii l^ij^'eleis of ih»- ('Mnl<*t lui Adult 

• ^ \ , i\. i . V.I 1 1 1 ' b' ! t • ' n - n 1 1 * p i nu 1 1 , i r t ■ no t dc! t » , it 

^ 'rn:; r i !:•!•.■ f^b• tii.it t'»^ r^ c^tiri^; on v;!iu-!i h<' reeortv'cJ too! 

I i :^ ^ 'o ! • u:; , '^'iKj, ♦v/^.'r: '*ay ]i-l\>, .it. t_!i<' con • r^* nc* • .it 

'^!ib ' bi'*)Mon ' r.srx- i .i t i r)n i-'as t'or:n<'cb '^'hre»e Lhir^Kjs 
' {re''»;':: b-Mf-r o^jcer irie to son" T..'irts of the 
M : ut ■ • I : : < i H 1 w:v - , \^) '}\ , t h • v,< ^ a f t < ■ r t ^< ' I'o 1 ui ibus 



■ i vv * t L riq oii tiif; :-nb"|i»et euriMf 



"ol;,;-;' i: /U" ti*.: ( ? t • r\o ^ * / , p, ane it see^s uitlikel^^ 

t * i' ' ■ ■ V Mi , , . ! 1 ! r ) r w' K >i;> w» ■ .it t i < 'o u;; rO' 'e 1 i nu , wo u 1 ^ ' 
ill ' : i' ' i t " 1 1 V i t . ' r^* *; i [ ; - 1 to ( i i : w 'u : ' : ; I ! i» ; ^ ro:.( ^ r:^ - i ( • n t ■ r 



I * . . 1 : . i ! < 



1 



I' (*o 1 umb'i.^ eoi; tt • r r;t> • . 
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the Center for the Study of Liberal Lducotion for Adults, was 

oriented nx.re toward the [jroqrams and pcthotir, of evening collocjes 

Lhon tov;<ira coMMunity education. 

T;u> auL'iors!iir> of the proi.>osai for tho CSLEA is credited 

to i'.arian ;M.iki> wiM3, at the tine, was heading University College 

v,'!iile :)':an Cyril o. Moulf-j v/as in Luro^x:^ on a Fulbright Fellow- 

shii).-*- James ^;hi:;rrle of the CSLLA staff speculated further on 

Liie origins of tln^ |)roi)Osal in a im^morandum written in 1955. 

rt is inti^ res ting to speculate about the source of the ideas 
in t!ie r)ro{H)sal. A[;[)arently it was Marian Blake who in- 
spired thv. proj'^ct. 'I'o sr:ionsor it, he nust have turned 
cjuite naturally to a few kindred spirits--the -xceptions 
to the cxwrnqv. dean — and this meant /rnen/ liko John Harden 
of Clow land College. 'I'he proposal seems to reflect maay 
of their attitudes and interests-- they were not cautious, 
out bold arul irna^/inat ivc^* they wer(? ready to experiment and 
were Iiincierod by a lack of time, staff, and funds. One can_ 
se(} reflections of the Hasic I'rogram /at University College/ 
in the proposa 1 t he use of discussion, special curricula 
for adults, a staff drawn largely from Cleveland and Chicago.' 

Mip:^!-.^ Ui.liCitiM; • ' L s^'V.!iore thc;t Idakc initially sounded out the 

\\\: ibout '.:,v . ' )S!; i •) i 1 i t / of m (jrant tc) t^xpand thi* ^asic Procjram 

it I ni v^:'rsi t'* Celbp' and \.n irutiati^ otlu^r libi^ral (clueatioii 

^vo<\i\n:\^ at. ^"lie.f'f). Mi.- KAl., Iiow^v^ r, did not r<*S[)r)Ki favorcildy 
o iiis ([U'TV iM'c*.aj/.i' tfi*' i'Mnr.i did m)l v/ish to 'nakf.^ grant:: in 



:..t* r\'i v; .-.it.! ^'-/ril n. [jaiI*-, t''bni.jry ](>, 107 J, p. 1. 
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support of programs at individual institutions • Thus Blake 
sought and roccnvrni the support of his colloaqucs at the Associ- 
ation of I'nivorsity Flvoninq Colleges for the CSLFA proposal,^ 

C SLPAi "'Uc t arly jj^rs 

The Center was initially funded for two years at a level 
of $78,000 the first yoir and $82,000 the second. ^ John Diekhoff, 
a yilton .;choLar from West* rn HciServe, was named first Director. 
niok!ioff \u\o been involved in the design of the Center through 
his associ ition /it!i John Bardon of Cleveland College and through 
his participation on the Committee on Liberal r\ducation of^thc 

Aurc. \ 

The proi>03e(l v/ork of the Center was focused on four \ 
points, tv;o of v;l; ich r,' en to rufU:ct the particular interests of 

Bc;r(len, ineklioff, and otliers on the Committee on liiljc^ral 
^ ducat: jn and tv;o of which sr* m to r<^flect more the inten^sts 
of t'u; i^iiu^ for Avlult I'ducaticMU 'Vhr ror*^(^r two points involv^'d 
t:v_' cr»-^.i I i opi of" : 'uss i on <;iii(U*s for l^oth stK)rt anO, ion<j-tcrin 
li^.tM'al dutMtion pro^r.iins which could \t\^ usml in already i^xist- 
^'V'Miiii'j jol li-q* i.TOMr ini: v^vl 1 as the r>tuc]y of t h*' discus- 
sio.i mt'lhotl in th<* hoi>(' of s t r( tin *n i ng *-.raiiiing :->rc3<irans for 
discassiori l -ui'^rs. ':'\\(' Kilte r two points inoliKh-d tho study of 



Ij icv^; Whi' s]^', *'('» ritM>r for t :h I'tudv of I.it^-r«il KdutM- 
tios :'or .'^silt:-: A History," rn.r, , ("ir^t'^^^, r iphiMi) 
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organizational factors which night help corrununity educational 
pro jrar.s Lo r^ucc^ m1 and tho study of how such [>ronrams could bo 
or)oratOvl with.out financial loss.**^ 



first tv;o v^-*^^^*^ Cc:nt(^r's oris tc»ncc , V>ut while Dickhoff 

cind his staff w<^r»; Iryiruj to Si^lJ the (»venincj colloycs on their 

(li ;cu3sion quicU^Li, tM • CcMitcr had started movincj in another 

diruotic^n. . uriiu; 1001-^2, the CSi.!:A staff made a detailed sur- 

V' y of niiK* «^v.'ninrj colli*cies to le.irn more soc»ci f ically abcut 

tivj r:;ili u in v/hLdi t'u,^ Cr^nter was working. Many of the findings 

\s^»r».j vlisccuicor t incj , if not surnrisinq. The evening deans, who 

wv^ru portr.ivtvl 1// fUake and the Comni ttee on Liberal Ilducation 

in the |. rr)r .r)^;a 1 f'>r (^r\sV,A as creativif, dynanic individuals 

v;!;o 1 i(:k:d only ^U(^^('t anc^ staff to rrount great exajer imen ts in 

n^alt ♦ ■.♦ucat io!i , (Md not mc.<isur** up. 

. . . 1;^ ('t'rU'T (i L nc'overed- -or ri* 'mo? s t r r'> tr^d-- 1 tia t raost 
.io-t;,a v.' i'. uoi. jast v/aitiiKi lor ti Ijoost. 'i'lu:*y wrre un- 
yj^-rlxii}, iMutinus, oft.LMi un inaqiii.it Lvr an<l re!;<M^ilful of 
ouLsivl* i n[A V ^' ^ I' ^i\Ci' . '.'fu'V vjk'Vi insi^curc iv\ th<' acadcTnic: 
tar^:]/' clitir.-v! t c> i.hr- pro f i t - h.)ss linig^'r.'^ 

'•uar.a ['••ji;*' 'M-ir aru:< ^r ta i n ty , e^nnion, or lack of ima<ji- 

iiitinn, nu^ liijv - 1 I f>^'r:au:;^* tli^'y lr)ok(>i the Cciit^ r'n 

. .1 K-:^- ! \ ♦ ■ i' I I 1 . a.) if. I ) . t r * ' » s 1. o r ^ into K^'ir ci(.>fn.n r. ()f aut.h(;rit'^ 



lUc dt^Vi?lopr:ent of ''packaged programs** dominated the 
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and because liboriil education proqrams had not drawn students 
to thorn in t!ie pant^ the df.^ins yenerally did not accept the dis- 
cussion quides. ''hose that did accept them did little to make 
thorn v;ork. /^nd, to \)o fair to the deans, the Center did not qo 
out of its way to promote the use of the packages once they 
v/ero criuited. V/hipf^le bluntly reported, in the uncirculated 
vt^rsion of his history, that as the materials were being taken 
to the field in 10^^, ''public statements by Diekhoff spoke of 
encouracfing i^^spoii.j'v-. cjL ten universities. Hut he was f utting 
liis best foot forweird an unhap[)y s i tua tion--'thei r reception 
can only be (u^scribc^d ns a total flop."-^ 

C f [J.A : T he ' ^ id d 1 * \ ^ »j \r^\ 

Faci/d with the (;uict rujc^ction of the discussion guidc^s 
and with the ro.iuh of the.- </nd of its initial two yruir (jrant, 
♦J./ v:«Mitt*r i-.Nf-iri li) (.'^i.in^jt^ r.i rla ^c! 1 y . John iUckhoff, fvt/ling 
:m ! colli r ii.'j • ^ 'i v;:iat lu could, .iccc pLc^J a n<'W position as 
:)ro! »cs.S(;r of .^ducition and (iir'u:t(jr of the Office of Tnstitu- 
t:i(;:.al Ic^j^crch it [\i\\\*^r ^Vjll-rn Jolin Schv.v • r t.ma ri , who had 
f I'-.-n 1 b iv • '.i:: r.o:;it ir.n a.; /ssist^int. to the i'rt'SidcriL 

f)t ^:u(;;.' -^'^ ' 1 t (.*'^lb'^' i p. Chi^'cjo to i^>;ri I ) i^ '};ho f f ' s : ; t u ^ t on a 
.: ; , ^j- ♦ - 1 j-"^ i:uoi ct., stMy^i on to l.^forv- th'* ^'^Mitir's '>MV)nd 
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Schwertman was very different in his orientation from 
Diekhoff. Whilo i>iekhoff viewed educational problems primarily 

as a teacher interested in the process of learning in individual 
students and in proviJinq appropriate materials and leadership 
to make that procc^ss more i)roductivc, Schwertman was more inter- 
ested in how institutions operated and how to make their opera- 
tion more effective. As lUakely put it: 

/Schwertnan/ v;as interested in the sociology of things. 
The socio Joqy of th(^ university. 'I'hc sociology of why 
adult education is low nan on the totem pole. Why the 
deans and direc^tors of adult e ucation v;cre treated differ- 
ently. bcMfcin to have a lot of meetings and to produco 
a lot of liti^rature that helped the deans and directors 
()ay attention to the things that they were really interested 
in. s\ lot of then really wanted to broaden their activities 
l>ut you Ct\n't hroaderi your activities by exhortation or by 
having a fev; packaged progr£uns produced. You've got to 
study the processes and re ^ at ionsliips of th^ university. 
So th<» change ritarted right there in the Center. . 

I I short: cioca'Tient he prepared for tVie f'*und for Adult Lducation 

anci t!)e e\.:ntv:r*s I>oard of (erectors in the Spring of 1956, 

.^ohwer t *'i ; •? 1 iMt tr;ur shifts in the focus of the Cc»nter v/hich 

f»^Lt lini ( )<^r-vi rr* cl in its fir:it f'/v» years of e;<ist(»nce. 'i'he 

fir:\l 1 ; t i ^ )-nn^ i » r^v » i ; t tr) {[n- ^ > rc^ciuet. i ' >ii of pacJ'..ige<I (.:urri- 

^:ul.i '* , . . ! i t \i t.o (*oru;(*rri it,self .ilso ^-n th thn rju/ility 

(){ iu:iini.:tr' j* i 1 ^ ri- ' r:;:i i ; - in iVf-riirv: f'()\]f(i*.':^, and wiL^i ttu* 

iLtitucIc in: f >r''i MIC ' of luiiV rrwty *.i.'-ult'/ mt'Phcrr, v^hn Idicl) 



h'l.i'..ly, . I \ ) , Im7 3, ^ , 1.: 
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The survey mentioned earlier, Patterns of Liberal Education in 
the ravening College , provided information about adininistration 
and teaching in the evening colleges and increased the concern 
of the Center's staff for both.''" 

The second shift suggested by Schwertrnan involved the 
broadening of tho Center's focus from the evening college to the 

• . total university as an instrument for the liberal educa- 
tion of adults.'* Tlie .-tudy of the effects of urbanism and the 
social-psyciiological needs of adults gained in importance in 
this phase of the Center* s life.^ 

The establishment of the first special baccalaureate pro- 
gram for adults seems to have been speeded by the third shift at 
(?SLEA. The Center in this case moved from its concern . . 
for regular credit courses and sequences to a ccmcern for new 
programs and concepts that did more than merely parallel the 
undergraduate degree programs. "3 jt was at tris time that 
Schwortnan began to spoak of degree programs 'explicitly for 
adults"^ (until Ceorqe Barton, Jr., one of h.s colleagues, 
corrected h i . s diction hy suggesting that the phrase should be 



^Center Cor tho T-tudy of Liberal Tdi cation for Adults, 
^"atterns of liLVircil ]\]uc ation in tlie Fvoni ng College ( Ch i ca go : 
Center for the Htudy of: Lil;eral l^ducation cor Adults, 1952). 



chv/ertmai^ , "Brief History/' p. 2. 
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Assoc 1 a t ion of Vn iv^^^ ro l ty rlvening Co I leae s . P roceed L nes , 
A VI, 1^54, ep. 50 nnd 61. ^ ^ 
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"especially for adults. ")1 The Lxperimental Degree Project at 
lirooklyn College became the first degree program "especially 
for adults" partly as a result of the consultative help provided 
by Scliwertman and his staff, a small grant from the CSLEA, and 
t!ie support of tin? Center in securing a substantially larger 
grant from the f^'unJ for Adult L'docation. 

Tlie fourth Hhift in the focus of the Center resulted in 
a broadenincj of the clientele v/ith which the Center worked."^ 
The Association of University Hvening Colleges had acted as the 
parent organization for the CSLEA at a time when the AUEC and 
the 'iational University Extension Association were unofficially, 
but eff'octively estranged. In 1955, the NUEA approached the ^und 
with a request for a "Center" of its own to serve the general 
extension divisions oi: the state universities. Sensing an oppor- 
tunity to unite two najor forces in tho adult education movement, 
tlie FAi; refuseci to .support a separate orcjani zation and instead 
suqcjesto.l that tlio r'ontor night servo !)Oth orcranizations . The 
Tioard of tho CSL';a was expanded to include both members from the 
Ar::c and :-,unb.-rs froi'i the Ulii.A at a meeting in Atlanta in 1956.-^ 
Thus L'tc CT;r.:w\ b( car.o a potential force for bringing together 
the eve'ivine collt'nt's of the urbaii universities and the general 
t^::tensior. c; i v i s icjns of the state universities by r:>roviding 

l"'u;r'l<:-, i t .i cal '"'■a ] a nee , [>. 15. 

:'!.w.., r ir. , ''.rief i;istorv," 3. 
^;Ma:.-Jy, .Ju!!" n, 1 973, -y^, 12 <ind 13. 
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services to both and hy arranging discussions between them 

across long-standing barriers. 

Tlio time between 19 52, the year that the discussion 

guides ceased to be the CSLEA's primary activity, and July, 

1956, probably represents the Center's pinnacle of influence. 

The organization certainly made important contributions to 

adult education thereafter through its expanded publications 

progran, its consultci^ion on programs v/ith various institutions, 

its leadership con ferenc^js , and its other activities, but the 

Center under Schwertman's direction and with the full support of 

the FAE seems to have had a flair which caught the imagination 

of many individuals both inside and outside the adult education 

enterprise. Schwertman's apparent charisma and energy seem to 

have accounted for much of the Center's progress during this 

time. \;hipple describes him as a man full of productive paradoxes 

On the one hand he was a practical man of action. At the 
san/" time he was philosophically inclined to take the long 
view, and, most importantly ht^ avoided closure like the 
pla^jue. On -the one !iand he had a kind of V^oldness which per- 
iiittod hx.ii to oxjv.^r iment with new ideas, and on the other 
hand a i n/[ of hunility v;hich made him uncertain about and 
cons tan*:!/ searching for answers. ^ 

But what th(.^ lona-Lerni potential of the CSLCA under Schwertman's 

guiJancL^ niaht have^ t>r^en cannot bc^ known. He was struck by 

licfhtnip.q and !^:i)led at his cottage in the- Indiana Dunes late 

^ I ^ ^ ^ ) b ' , C r i t. i eg 1. lanc e , p. 13, 
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CSLEA; The necli nincj Years 

Host likoly Schwcrtman could not have avoided the ulti- 
mate demise of the CSLEA any longer than his successor A. A. 
"Sandy" Liveriqht did, since the Center seems to have died more 
as a result of external forces than of internal problems. While 
the CSLLA was enjoying its heyday in the early 'fifti'^is, both 
the Ford Foundation and the Fund for Adult Education were experi-- 
encing many difficulties. According to Blakely, Paul Hoffman 
accepted the presidency of the Ford Foundation in 1951 on two 
conditions: first, that hc^ would be able to choose his own people 
for his staff and, second, that he would be given a^'free hand in 

inplementing the recommendations of the Report of the Study for 

2 

the Ford Foundation on Policy and Program. Hoffman succeeded 

in choosing, for the Ford Foundation staff and the staffs of the 

early Funds , the people with whom he wanted to work,, but when he 

moved toward the establishment of the Fund for the Republic, 

trouble began in earnosh . 

Idoologically , iloffman wanted the Fund for the Republic 
establisli d to make civil libertxos respectable and that 



P.obert AT^rons , Interview, June G , 1973 , p . 4 . 
nlakcly, June 19, 1973, p. 2. 
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meant that you had to have a yroup of people who really 
bolioved in civil liberties and would ao soitk bold things^ 
He got aqreornunt in principle from the trustees but every 
time he would put up the kind o.^ people he wanted to be 
on the board they would veto him. 

In addition to apparently thwarting Hoffman in his attempts to 

create j Fund for the Republic which would have had the courage 

to challonqo the suspicion of the times ^ the trustees also 

af>fjarcntly objected strenuously to Moffnan's proposal to diver- 

1 

sify tile portfolio o": the Foundation, Hof fman wanted to broaden 

the base cf the Foundation's financial support so that, not all 

of its incomo v/ould come from stock in one company in a single 

industrv. "^ore of the Foundation's trustees^ especially 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr. , and the Ford family disapproved of the ' 

diversification since it would have put large blocks of Ford 

stock, which hau been owned first by the 'family and tnen by the 

Four.dation, on the open market thus increasing public control 

of the Ford Motor Company. 

A major confrontation botwcon iloffnan and the Foard 

occurred in 19 3 3 at a mo^^ting in Pasadena; California, at tlie 

Huntinaton !'ot ;i. Accordirg to FUakoly, who was at the Hotel 

v/aitincj to c.ttcnd a meeting of the FAF. , 

HofLOian ca^c out furious and T romember him saying, "I was 
fooled by a book," referring to that Stuuy ^, , . He took 



p . 5 . 

R [ -) o r t C) f L h c ^ t u c! v for tlio Forcl Foundation on Policy 
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his job thinking that ho was really going to be able to 
do somothincj v/ith the money by following that sort of 
plan, but things wore closing in. 

Shortly thero.^ftor, Hoffman resigned from the Foundation to take 

the presidency of llncyclop^dia Britannica Films and H. Rowan 

Caither Jr wrs named I-resident of the Ford Foundation. 

U\ addition to what seem to be the two proximate causes 

of Hoffman's leaving the Foundation, other factors appear to 

havr' made the accomplishment of the goals stated in the Repo rt 

more difficult, it not impossible. These were the McCarthy days. 

The liberal bias of Hoffman and his staff, as well as the involve- 

me iL of the Fund for Adult Hducanion in the education of labor 

and liberal education in communities through its "Test Cities" 

program, brought the Foundation and the Fund under attack and 

investigation. I»oth the Cox and Reese Comiuir.tees of Congress 

investigated foundations, among them the Ford Foundation and the 

Fund for Adult r:ducat:.on. First Reese of Tennessee, then Cox 

oi Georgia demanui^d that the Fund for Adult i:ducation explain 

its act ivi t: if .^s . Three members of the FAF I'oard were accused of 

being communists, as v/as Sandy Livoright who was by then on the 

sta^f of tlio CSM A and would follow Schwortman as its director. ^ 

:;one of ^he a-jcusations were verified nor did the investigations 

t>st-ab,ns^h any wron<j- loi ng , but the suspicions aroused by the 

iBla:-;-.^] V , Tune 10, 10 73. 

^ r ; , . , ^ ' N 1 .'1 
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attcnaant publicity seems to have had a chilling effect on the 
bolder attempts of the Foundation and the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion to strengthen democracy through liberal adult i^ducation. 

Within two years of Hoffman's resignation from the Founda- 
tion^ the Fund for Adult Fducation began to experience problems 
v/it!i their funding which had boon set up more or less on a 
yuar-to-ycar Ijasis. Firsts the FAF was offered what would, in 
effect, have \^ccn a terminal grant by the Ford Foundation, but 
turned it down. Ford reacted by oi-^oring another grant which 
did not have the same finality. The secorid offer, which carried 
the Fund into the 'sixties and left open the possibility of another 
grant, was accepted.^ Another grant, however ^ was not forthcoming 
and * decision to liquidate the Fund was made in 1960. During 
the next two years, FAL made a number of terminal grants, and 
Cf;L.LA was one of the major beneficiaries." The liquidation of 
ti\e Fund for '\dult TMucation left the CSLEA, in its own view, 
almost alono in the field of liberal £?.dult educatio:i and . . 

al.nost as the sole force available to the university in the area 

2 

of adult education.' The liquidation also left the Center with 

no regular jourco of future income. 

In its firial nrant the Fund expressed the hope that the 
Center v/ould find other sources of financial su{:)povt that 
would permit it: to continue. . . 'I'hc same he lief that 
the Center should continue was stated and restated by the 



T:u_l. , p. 7. 

i b-' , Cr L t i c.i 1 balan ce , \). 46. 
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Board, staff and practitioners in the field, but after 
1262 it was nocGSfjary •^o reassert the principle o\er and 
/over/ again because ne faith was constantly cnallenged 
by the practical question: where can the Center find 
core support. 1 

CSLEA had called itself a "quasi-independent" agency: 
independent because of its funding but partially dependent for 
ideas and acceptance on the AUI; ' and later on the NUEA as well." 
But in its attempt to survive, the Center was compelled to 
compromir.G its "quasi-independence" in a number of ways. For 
example, in 1963 CSLHA negotiated an agreement with the Ford 
Foundation allowing it to spend the terminal grant from the 
FAE over a longer period of time than initially had been agreed; 
it sought and re^.eived c'^ grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation; and it gave up its independent status in favor of 
an affiliation with P.oston University. But all of ther.e solu- 
tions were at best tcnpora^-y; the Center still had not solved 
it5j long-term funding problem. ^ 

One nr. jor factor which coipplicated the Center's financial 
exigency was the substantial growth of its staff and the con- 
cuirunt shift-. oZ the largest share of the Center's i:osts to 
salaries from items not related to personnel. in the mid-fifties, 
the core staff of the Center averaged about six and its basic 
bLidc^.ot: was anout $100,000 per year; by 1960-63 , the core staff 

-^V'hipplo, "CSI,i:A: A History," pp. 57 and 58. 
"Ibid . , p . 5 . 
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had increased to fifteen and the budget exceeded $250,000. 
Whipple contends that the increase in staff was "... not a 
reflection of Parkinson's law" but rather a response to the 
magnitude of the problems in adult education which the staff 
was attempting to solve.-'- Some of those interviewed, however, 
contended that the leadership of the Center seemed unable to 
effect a reasv:)nable turn-over in staffing in its later years 
so that as new skills were needed on the staff, more staff 
members were added without the deletion o f less needed positions. 



of the staff ongaqcd in more outside consulting tnan they had 
formerly. Since they were selling their services and since 
the Center desperately needed the revenue, not all of the con- 
sulting was dirc-irtly related to the advancement of the Center's 
purposes. Similarly, while the affiliation with Boston Univer- 
sity provided a homo for the Center, it al.^o required that the 
staff of th(^ Center spend one^quartor of its time in service to 
the ''niversity. notii the consulting and the affiliation tended 
to diffuse rathor than to focus the efforts of the Center. 



in 1962 and with the reali/^ation that it would have to reduce 
drastically its level of expenditure^ and consequently the size 
of its staff; the Conter, \;ith the concurrence of its Board, 
made a paradoxical decision: CSLIiA would not curtail its program 



Also in an attempt to raise operating revenues, members 



Fi na 1 ly , 



when faced with the terminal grant from the FAr 
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but would attempt to accomplish the same amount of work with 
fewer staff members and a smaller budget. This decision, of 
course, did not Load to a solution but instead compounded the 
Center's problems,'^ 

At a mcotincj on October 29, 1966, the Board of the 
Center decided to ongage an outside consultant to study t^he 
state of CSLFA and to make recommendations for change. 
Liveright,. the Director of the Center, concurred with the 
decision. Robert H. Hudson, who had been involved in the dis- 
cussions between the Committee on Liberal Studies of the AUEC 
and the Fund for Adult Education sixteen years earlier, accepted 
the task. During the Spring and Summer of 1967 Hudson proceeded 
to review tlic accomplishments and problems of CSLEA ny analyzing 
materials prepared by the Center staff, by talking with both 
current and former Board flembers, and by interviewing more than 
seventy practi txoners and experts in the field of adult educa- 
tion.*^ He concluded in his report dated August 25, 1967, that 

both this ^^nnpling of professional opinion and the written 
record, combin^^d with a general background acquaintance 
with some aspects of adult education, lead me to the con- 
clusion chat a center is needed.^ 

His reconimondations , if accepted, would have resulted, however, 

m a subs t mtia 1 iy changed organization. His recommendations, 

2-^obort p.. l^udson, "Center for thv Study of Liberal 
:'duc.itio:i fc^r Adults: i^'onsui t an t • s re[^ort/' August 25 , 1967, 
[jp. 1 and 2. ('I'yr-)owr I tt(^n) 

rb id . , [J . 3 . 
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in summary, were: 

!• that the name of tho CSLEA be changed to the National 
Center for Continuing Higher Education to reflect the 
wider scope v/hich he felt the Center had already adopted 
an^i v'hich it should continue to serve, 

2. "... that tho Center undertake to be an energizing 
force and to provide an intellectual input to the whole 
field of continuing higher education — a force and an 
input that currently is available to it from no other 
source . " 

3. that the Board of the Center recruit its members from 
a wider base, including representatives from the aca- 
demic discii^^lines and public members as well as ;^Jmin- 
istrators of higher adult education. 

4. that tho staff of the Center be made up largely of 
persons on short to medium-term appointments; that 
the only long- term appf>intments be a small core of 
administrators. 

5. that the sponsorship of the Center be expanded beyond 
the M:rc and the riUICA to include other national 
organizations such as the American Alumni Council and 
the Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 

6. that the Center re-establish itself as an independent 
body . 

7. that funding be souqht for the new Center from federal 
sources, major private foundations , and participating 
orqani zat i ons . ^ 

Tho roard of tho c:S[.f:A clioso not to implcmcrit the recommenda- 
tions but instooo cu^ciJod to terminate the Center at the end of 
its sevonteonth year, A. A. Livoright, who had directed ti.e 
Center for norc than ton years, accepted a faculty position at 
:-yracuse Lniversity. Otli^jr staff men[)ers concludec their res- 
^onsi^. L li t Il^s arui nov^nl on. James Whipple, Associate Director 
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of thG CSLHA for most of its life, stayed on through August 
1968 to look after the final details. 

Tho Center continues only indirectly through its publi- 
cation program whicli was assumed by Syracuse University* In 
its lifetime, CSIJiA produced hundreds of monographs, reports, 
and newsletters which were widely read in the field. The Center 
also provided encouragement, advice, and small sums of money 
for programs at score of institutions. Among these were the 
special baccalaureate programs for adults at Brooklyn College, 
the University of Oklahoma Syracuse University, Goddard College, 
Oueens College, and Roosevelt University. The role of the 
CSLCA in the establishment of these programs is described sub-- 
sequently . 
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CI'AP'nrf? V 
i ntrocluctior. 

i^ach of t!u> four proyrar.s includcM' in this chanter 
rosemblo the others in tliat all opoIov primarily classrooin 
ini:truction as th<, ir mode of delivery and all follow t)iG 
san'.o ucadenic cal(.<ndar as other i:.roqran:; at th(>ir institu- 
tLons. I'.ut the prorjraras differ one from anotlier as well and 
on,' of tne major points of difference ,';eens to he the extent 
to which focult-/ -.embers are involved in the rjlanninrj and rati- 
fication oi til.' special Kiaccal au rea te procirans for adults at 
th' J r ir.st i Lutionr;. 

'■'he ! ::p.-r iM.'ntal i>...qjoe I^-ojcct for Adults c^Mf- into 
bemq it i'.rooklvn '"olleqe tlirouqli the cf Forts and -'ith the 
sui^port o' a director of extension who hod 'u'cn Presic.;_-nt of 
the Collecre's ''acuity Senate as well as a r..-srn'ct(^d (economist, 
a dean ^.icully who had repeatedly d.^motis t ra ted his coniniitMcnt 

10 3 
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to i »^,novat: ion in thr rolleqo's programs^ a prosidont v/ho ex- 
hil.)it 'd a spcH^Iril corccrn for adults as istudcnts^ and a faculty 
planninq coranLtt^^o nadc up of individuals vlio commandod the 
a lloc;i anci* of raar.y of thoir fcllov/c. The ACI: Program at Queenn 
I'olli^^'o v/as planned, on the other h^uid^ by a group of younger 
faculty n(*nbcrii wlio wore loss v;oll--known to Lhcir col leagues 
t!.an Llicir coun t^' »"part:s at Tiroolclyn, a director of extension 
;;liO vvar> higlily r^\spc!Ctcd by other faculty ner 'iors and who sup- 
ported the PC'.'. L'roqrani once convinced of its merits, and a 
prosidont who was primarily committed to upholding traditional 
standards through tiie continuation of traditional practices. 

i ''Unooloi n' ' pK^crree Completion P rogr ar^i arose almost 
exclusively tlirourrli llie efforts of a single individual who had 
tho un\/avoring supfK^rt of his proGic\'nt, but at .'Umdelein 
faculty [M rt ic i p<\t ion in planning and ratification of the adult 
dvijic) program was virtually non-existunt . ^nd t!u-* bachelor of 
Toneral r^tudii^s [:)rogram at I^oosovelt bitivc^rsity rt*sultc-^d from 
tlw^ (>^Torto of a persuasive director of Mxt(MisioM f^upportc^d by 
iu' r utan of facuUior. and i^ro^siaent i)ut, as in Mundc^ loin's case, 
wivh iittli^ or no ^acuity i nvo 1 vc>rncMi t in [rliinnitig. 

cons( uicncos of tho varied Ic^vcls of faculty in- 
vr^ Ivt nt .irt' inf>ar'M\t both in this (■lia[)t(*r and in tfu- nc^xt. 
7:: * :s nor il p.itt^^rn .v.M^ms to b^* tliat tht- r^or- faculty ncml)or:; 
v;..'rv" ir.vol\'vH: in th^.^ j)lanr;incf and elcsicn i)\ itu* frcujiMm anci the* 
r.'x'T'- roJtiMi'His v/t'Ti t!v involved tei.'ulty :h'^io-'!'s, the b':;s 
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resistance LIvj ^jroqram seems to have felt v/ithin its academic 
community. Further, the qreater the faculty involvement and 
the more pre:;tinlous the faculty involvc^d, the more coherent 
and dari nq the d(^sif7n of the pronram ^^oc>ns to have been. 

'ihnt substantial faculty involvc^ment and the involve- 
nvjnt of pr(^sti(jious faculty menbors tended to reduce resistance 
to tlie sj>ecial l^accalaureate proqrams on some campuses is not 
remarkable*. '^-ut "^hat faculty involv<?ment and especially the 
involvencnt of i,^e leaders of faculty opinion seems to have 
led to proqrams v;nich wore both more internally consistent and 
r^ore daring nay i>o. 'I'he proqrams at P»rooklyn College and the 
Univc^rsity of Oklahoma appear to bo the clearest examples of 
t!ie latter phenomenon. 

r^rook lyn College"--Thc^ J_^^i' rimenta 1 
^ ^^qrr^e P roject for Ad ul ts 

It is difficult to know at exactly v^^hat t;oint to start 

a de.^cri[)Lion of the development of a nc^w t?auca tional program 

f^incv* iniioVvU Lons in ins t i tutionf. of liigher edu(Mtion, perliaps 

in all i MS 1 1 Lu t i ons , seem connected in a more* or less direct 

line to nany earlie r i nnr)v/i t ions . W:^, if any, nt?v/ programs 

T. ikr^ thei. r apr)e a rancf^s full-hlov/n on t)\v flnor of t!ie institu- 

t ion ' 1- '-I i r, 1 a tur^v without much r,hnT>in<^f and r«^-slia[>i ik^ in dir:- 

cuss ions i »c f on'^ha nd . Tht * I :x[)t^ rintMi t a 1 Ik*qri m • P ro i ru^t f or 

/.auLL^, v!:^' rir*t c^f t lu- spiH^jil bacca laur» * 1 1 programs for 

ulu 1 1 s , v;as no xe^ t i (Mu 
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Althouqii ]i(-rnard K. Stern, tln.'n Ac^sociate Director of 
the School of Hcnc^ral Studios at Prooklyn Collorje, said at a 
Conference- in 'Virch l')(,3, "... that the proctran at Brooklyn 
required nix inonthn (jf plannincj , " 1 he also frankly admitted in 
an extensive report on the Project written four years earlier 
tliat the requlationr. ((overning the Pro ject ' . . . were extensions 
or modifications of existing rules and practices." lie hastened 
to ad'J, hovv(^vor, that the combination of the extended and modi- 
fied rules had ' . . . pushed educational r>ractices v/ell beyond 
customary coUeqe patterns."^ The I.xperinen La I Oeoreo Project 
for Adults was Hius both new and old. Perha;.is it would be use- 
ful, liefore recountinq tlio ci rcujns tances throuqli which the Pro- 
ject itself w.u-i •.established, to i1(?scribe Brooklyn College and to 
examine tlie recju 1 .it: i on3 and practices on which the Project was 
i>asod . 

brooklyn ^'olloqe, founded in May 1930, is the third 
oldest of tlie five coUeqes of the iimn ie i pa 1 1 y sui)ported City 
t'nivorsLty of .•;ew Yr)rk {Cirv/) . before th- I'all of 1930, students 
in til" rorou.jh of Brooklyn w.ho took advantage of the profjram of 

^:<A;-orL of t.lic "Conferencf on ;;|)'.'cial (jegret- rrcxjrans 
.'u.oiu;orod hy the f'(>ntor for the Study of bUn ral bdueation for 
Adults m ('oo[Kjrat ion with the b( -ar tm< ai t bcfcn.se .ind Air 
btiivorsity, .'laxw-d 1 Air Force p,as<-, Alabama, Marcli 25- 26 , 19f)3," 
I). 5. (:iiru;oara!>hfd) 

"berr.ard !'. St.i^rn and Idbiw^Tlh •'.issaU, /' dult i :xin-ri- 
''yl'l -Lii ' ''J'* '^'li (C b>vc l.uv.i , iWiio: Thi' Pn_'ss oT'T-Jt-TTtorn 
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Mi.jlu . e lucatioii proviclcvl by ;k}v; Yorl; ri\y wvro curved by 
branv u^s of City Colh.>qe and Ilun^or Collc^cje whidi offered 
f ros' !:uin and sofvioinoro courscv/ori. in Iiror)l:lyn; to complete 
tiieir i)a';calcuir;^ »tc^ leqrces, unporclassnen cx>mjnutcd to City 
or Kuiitcr on "ar.' ittan. Hoth the earlier branches of its 
Lwo :>are at: Instil utions and the early sessioiis of Brooklyn 
v'olU je utiM/AX. rentc^d space in several office buildings and 
loftii In L!uj ' onnic;!! i all section of »'rof)l:lyn, l^errianent faci- 
ILti^^s v/ere not r'>ady for occur>ancy in thf> l^'latbush area of 
Prooklyn, thc^ College's current location, until Fall 1937 when 
the Coll'^^/e u'as "orced to open la to be-cause of delays in the 
construction of its nc^w canpus. 

*:'!ie two cri t:^ria for admission to the new Colleqe wore 
an accountable hifTh ru-hool averaoe and residence in the City, 
Put unli'%'j nost nc^w institutions of hiqht^r education, Brooklyn 
Collen.^ did n^jt build a student body one class at a time over 
its .'[rst: four ycMrn; 2800 Day Session students and 5000 bveninq 
Si'ssion ;tud-;.ts Wi^r<' inherited its tirs; year from the City 
ColbMje aiui lamL-T cNjileMje extc^nsions • ^ 

' i;cK)kl/n '*olb:'ff.n offered evoiiinc; clce:r,<\s for }u'irt-tine 
.s(.udi>p.ts , most of wh::n. v/erc adults, from itf; first sc-mr^ster but, 
:\s i^] tru'^ at i)o many i nr; ti tut ions , t fv bveninq .Session, 



^ BrooK iy n Co\ 1 t^qv' of t he Ci ty Vn i v^ts i ty e f Mi^w Yo rk , 
*''\':A^vt ''r«.M).u-' v.: for the Coni'iis'sinn c>n I ?is t i 1 'a t i ons n^' iMcflifr 
♦ viu.:at.ion, :b':'lb' lU.ilos As soci a 1 1 (^ii of Col b'-ie:; and Sc-eondjiry 
r'.'lioo Is , " April pp. 1-3. (nineoq raphcl ) 
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according to Parry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn's second President, 
received neither equal attention nor equal budgetary support 
compared to the r)ay .^osnion. President Cideonsc, who led the 
Col logo from 1939 to 1966, was committed to giving special 
attention to the Lvcning Session and to evening students. His 
unusual interest in tlie livening Session at Drooklyn may be 
attributed to his experience both as a working graduate student 
at Columbia University and as an evening instructor at Columbia 
and City College. During the years of his administration the 
livening Session, later re-named the School of General Studies, 
clearly benefited from his consistent interest and active 
support . ^ 

Initially the Evening Session enrolled only two cate- 
gories students: matriculants who v/ore working toward a 
FMichelor of Arts and non-matriculantu who either were taking 
Lndividuil course's v/ithout a long-term academic goal or were 
t.^kinj courses in thu hope of f)rovincj tliomsc^lves and thus btM no 
allowed to rnatr icu] aLo. In the I\ull of 1041, liowover, the 
uvcnincj ^^.-^sion at I^arooklyn Co11<kjo added a third catocjory by 
I t i LuLi ruj a rr:i i iia 1 , two-year pro^jrarr called first the Associ 
ato in .'rt:) diplnna and later tlie Asi;oei.ite in Arts decjree pro- 
•:ram. 'i'hij] pro^jram was meant to [^irovide a liberal arts educa- 
t ion for hidh. school graduates whos*' records did not v;arrant 

^\'lio:n.\s rvans I'oulton, " Cit.j.' cV-)l]fiTi« i '*'e^*-Jon (N'ew 
Vor!-: : I'arper aiui brothers, Pu!)lish'. rs , 19J^); i>. 9\> . 
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adnission to the baccalaureate program and for adults who 
wished to takt? a liberal arts program which offered a clear 
goal in fewer than the seven or eight years necessary to earn 
a p.. A. throucfh nart-tlnc study. The Associote in /.ri:s program 
was an early oxan;)le of the willingness of Sns to provide pro- 
grams to meet the rr^jecial needs of various otudent groups, 
e <;pe c i a 1 1 y ad u 1 1 s , ^ 

7h e Response of I Bro oklyn College 
to the VJg r 

As thr- Associate in Arts 'program was being instituted, 
the VJar began to have its effect on rjrooklyn College as a whole 
and on the ::v..,-ninr; Session in particular. Botweon Fall 1940 and 
Fall 1944 , the; number of male students in the Day Session de- 
clined from 3,411 to 1,468. In the "vcnina Session the drop was 
evon more dramatic: 3,868 to 862. ^ ^ut the doclino in numbers 
of male students during the War was matcliod and exceeded at 
lirooklyn as olsi-.vhore by the influx of veterans after the '>'ar , 
in the middl'- and late 'forties, and many of the 'otf>rans attended 
the Lvoiung Session. After the War, total enrollments in thv 
iKiy Session it Brooklyn grev/ by a^jprox ima t(.-ly 1500, from 6,199 
in Fall 1945 to 7, 734 m Fall i94B. Durinn th,. .snme period, 
however, th*.- i.vcmmcf Session virtually dou()l<d in s i xe , 



."yrth,- S. Jacobson, : jig l it and n.iy ("letuchen, N'ew 
.'-■rs^'v: Sea r..<crov.- Sress, r no. lOTo ) ,""""^^1 . 4') aiv i 50. 

n 
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rocording an increase from 3,406 to 6,728."^ 

A number of the regulations and practices upon which 
tno Ilxpcrimnntcl Degree Project for Adults was based -^ero res- 
ponses to the noefls of draftees, ve*- -rans, and persons displaced 
by che v;ar. Other regulations and practices antedated World War 
II but were revised, broadened, and used more frequently owing 
to the special circumstances resulting from the VJar. Stern and 
.'lissall state in their report that 

four ma^or adaptations of existing college regulations /had 
by 19!)97became significant features of the ilxper imer- lial 
Degree Project: modification of the established tutorial 
service, increase in credit for informal study and off- 
campus experience, substitution of a more completely inte- 
grated general education curriculum, and removal of the 
foreign language requirement.^ 

In addition to these four adaptations, they describe at length 

the practice of extensive counseling and testing used from the 

b(^ginning of the Projc^ct both to screen applicants and to place 

students in [urograms designed especially for them.-^ The origins 

of each of those r<Kjulations and practic»'S is explored in the 

f ollov/i ng paragraj^hs . 

• M!- '^^ ^ ' ^ ' ' V ' ^'^ • SLandard [)ror'odu res were clianged in 
sovoral ways ". . . to expediLt.' the a ami :;.sio!i and .nd justmen t of 
the vtjtoran t.o ac idoi-uc life and to spoed his college' eareer to 
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" S t e r n a n d : : i r, a 1 i , Ad ul t _r xue r m ■ i .c p , t > . 2 2. 
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a satisfactory' tormin£4 tion. " A policy statcr.ont datc^d November 
13, 1944, formally initiated these changes oi. the four campuses 
of the City (University. For example, veterans were allowed to 
register for courses at any time during the year* And since 
veterans v/ere able to enter classes which were well underway, 
a tutor ia 1 servicr.^ wd s es tab li shed to he ip those who registered 
late to catch ut> by the end of the term. In addition to providing 
a means of accelerating veterans' programs in this way, "Veterans 
Workshops" were begun to provide group support for those who 
found adjustment to college life difficult and 'needed help in 
their studier,. 



ally even before veterans began returning in great numl^ers, but 
in its e£:rlicr form it had been uet up to assist draftees to 
hasten completion of the? courses tliey hsc* already begun when 
their call cam.e . Once th(} faculty re cognizcMi the benefits to 
the veterans anl draftees which resulted f rora the tutorial ser- 
vice , the same ^vrvico w<is extended to the ^Mitire student body. 



s *rvice morr* than tr-n years b(/for(-^ tht- estalilishnent of the 

:<per imen ta 1 Hecirc^c^ ['reject for Adults and, Tjf-rhaps because the 
largest single grour) of students v;ho look advantage of the ser- 
vice weri^^ veterans, many faculty m^mb^^rs .seemi^d to connect the 



A tutoric^.l service had, in fact, b u'^n instituted inform- 



r!^} faculty of I^>rooklyn Colb^ge thus accc^t^ted a tutorial 



^'ouiton , itv Cn] Ifoe , p. 
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tutorials and Lho independent study the tutorials required with 
t'lo strong inotivci'.ion oTten found in aduLt students. This may 
have mauo faculty npi^roval of the l.xperinienca 1 Deqree Project 
lo33 difficult to ol.t.aiji.^ 

^HL0iiLLil^li£y£2IB« I'aculty members, administrators, 
and other staff tr.ombors liad alv/ays been available to advise 
and counsel studc-nts in the Day and livening Sessions of the 
College, hut the V/ar created a demanrl for a new kind of counsel- 
ing which could lielp veterans assess their prior academic accor- 
plishmonts and find their proper place in a college program. 
Fortunately, the federal government recogni'/ed this need and 
provided funding for the counseling prooram. 

.liiny vet-Tans, unlike; most hiah .school graduates who 
w-.Mit immediately to col letje , had matur.-d in the servic(> and had 
i\"-:;ianuecl th.cir ki.owJ"(!g.« and undiTStandintj. In i^rcfjarat ion f or 
f'l'-ir wartimf Jutior,, Lh.^ C..J.'r. .ic.juirrd many new skill.s, some 
of which wrr- potentially relevant to th.- recju i r( -men t s of a 
t>ac\:al auro.it I' dcqrc... Further, nilUary personnel, in mariy 
1 sstane,;.i; , ton-: , i- h.M r i » • ( e of traciLtional course-work offere-d 
tiirounh • lie ;:iit,'fi S' ltes Armt.d I'or.'eM rns.t.itute (nSAI-'i) which 
•provided cor reseor.d. •nci' courses ,tnd .; t.udy guide's. Various --ol- 
l'--e.:.; ,ind un i V r;; i f i e.s als(. off. red prog'-ams not related to 
r.ilitary duty to vet- rans both at nor.' aiui .d-road. 
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When the r,.l.'s returned, however, the schools v/hich 
thGy chose to <mter were left wi,th tht; task of evaluating and 
accepting or reject inn work done through USAFI and at other 
institutions as well as possi)>ly assigning credit to the edu- 
cational advances vrhich veterans, durinq their service, had 
made on their own, outside formal (.-duccJ t ional programs. Brook- 
lyn College was willing to consider toward degree requirements 
both work done throucjh USAFI and otlu>r institutions and informal 
learning occompl i slied independently. A special counseling pro- 
cfram was Vjy to thi^ appropriate evaluation of the student's prior 
learning . 

".ore than 7, 000 veterans wc>re helped betwe(.>n 1945 and 
1947 oy tlie coun.s^* I i nrj office es tabl i :-,liod under Veterans Adminis- 
tration funds. And vipp.»rently llu- worth of the counseling pro- 
gram Jiad ht>,Mi so well di'monstrat fd l)y tfic tine the fi'dc>ral sup- 
port lu-rjan to br wit:idrawn tl,.it F'.rook lyn Co] leg*. > decided to 
continue the :;•> rv i c-(^ f;n its own. 

. , . '!"h.»- -^.-opl" of I'rooklyn hat! Ix-comc awan< of the fetieral 
proai-ar\ and und* • r?; tood h.-ttcr its vmIu-t; throu()h tli(.' benefits 
JfriVfd !)•/ t:h" fathers, sons, and daurditi-rs wlio !iad si-rved 
in tile arn'cl *orf ?; and !iad turned to it for euiti.jnce aftt-r 
tl\eir tlischar.;.'. It v,'a:; iiaturil, Ll... r< • f ore , tiiat there 
di'Vt • lofxMi ,i !. :n,.i;u! 'or like !;• • rv i i-c.s for nonvcti rans-- 
adult.r; , youn,' p-'oplc, arid eJiildr.'n. It s-fnid lo.jic.il to 
Ij'-in..: top tih-r thy fat-iliti'-s at liand and f.)i.' L>Xi.rcs:;"d 
•onu'va:^. i t y wi •\h>-:) . ' 

• fust as tl;i' s.:o;.' of tii.- tutorial strvic- had he.,n broad, aied from 
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Gcuviruj only lrnrt:oer> an^l veterans to s^orvincj the whole student 
l>ody, so the coutv^pliruj profjram, v/hen it war; re-orcjani zed in 
:,ovcnber 1047 ns th(^ Trooklyn Col]ecjo Testing and Advisc?ment 
Center, was o^^eruHl to the entire community of Brooklyn. V/ith 
tlie establ.ishnent of the Cimtcr anotht.r basic inqredient of the 
I :':peri!aental rJerjrc-e f^rojoct for Adults vms crcc-^tcMl. 



in;^ctus for the ^vs tni>l ishment of a syst(.^n ot c»xemption examina- 
tions at nrooklyn. Hv 1948, an Office ot Exemption Fxaminations 
was estal^l isht^d to monitor the system. Prior to that year, an 
informal procedure had nrown up, probably at the instigation of 
the veterans' advis :rr. and with the concurrence of William R. 
Caede, the Dean of Faculty. The informal proc<?dure involved the 
dt^partment chairrnr^n or tht^ir desifjuatus makinq judgments about 
tao comi^t^tonce ot r^tucit ntr. in nubjc^ct matter covered in specific 
courses. ".an-/ of lYn^ students hol[)c'c' by this procedure were 
iriir.u vjran ts wI;o had attendtnl universi t i< or oth(^r institutions 
of lii.jht.^r learruna in Kurofx* but \']'0 ';ed b.M-r^ forced to flee 
f^itler wit!i no er^Mi^ -nt i <i 1 s attest: re lo t,^v ir educational V^ack- 
vjrouruls. lMt' r\*i v.:; Wi V^^ ^it ])..\r* i.* \ ' nr"'" f>;r i:y.st of ^*!ie evalu- 
iVie;ns u:b!>*r tlii in^oi^^'v^l a r ra r:< ' t . 

• a^'uM y n"r*^J:' rs eou^d talk v.it!i t h* : liu" 'r^t al)Out th<' 

.;al V'Ct.; i io have 1 afa ii <iM(i nuee* som^ judnrncnt, 

t i'; ; :; ? uito t^NH)U!it th.it it's prni^.d ly tcri, tv/elve, or 

* i , y • • . r ' ■ I I u'e i' » ■ lai » ' >• » r : • ' :•: h . ; » - ^ i I 1 !i< • ^uib j e t . 



f'xenp tion jj<«5mi n ations . 



Thc^ War also provided the 
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their service and felt that they had, cither through USAFI or 
on thoir own, mastoretl material sinilar to that taught in 
courr>os offered by the College. Sinilar conversations were held 
with tlie veterans to determine whether or not what they had 
li-arneu was sufficient to meet a course requirement . ■'■ 

As the large number of veterans caused the informal 
nrrangL.mcnt bv whicli displaced persons and V(;terans could re- 
ceive credit Tor their prior learning to be used more and more 
frequently, the College moved to make the arrangement formal 
and to create a systc^n open to a broader range -of students. Un- 
like the tutorial service and the counseling program, however, 
the faculty moved much more slowly in openinf: the Exemption 
Fxam'" nation Program to the whole student body. When it was 
formally instituted in 1950, the Program was limited to students 
in the College of Li':eral Arts and Sciences who were enrolled 
in the ilxper i nent a 1 Cur ri rulum. ^ Exemption from a required 
course was allowed if a student passed a written examination, 
si:nilar t.c a course final, with a grade of "C." If the student 
Massed tht^ examination with a grade of "V." or Jie was both 

'.'tempted from the required course^ and given credit for the 

^Interview witli r.llswerth r'issall, 'lay 5 , 1974 , p. 5. 
2 

'"he i:xpor imental Curriculum was a aroup of interdisci- 
:)linarv courses desi^med as an alternative to tht- qc.Mieral edu- 
cation recjiii r«>nents . Tt v.'ill be discussc^I in more detail in 
t ;ie f o 1 1 ov,- 1 nu s e t ion . 
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course on his pcrir.anont record. The examinations, though, were 
limited to the required courses and to students in the special 
program. Initially, elective courses wore not included as they 
often had be^?n under the informal arrangement. 



to all matriculated students in CLAS , in 1956 to all matriculated 



the Program, FJxaminations for required courses were available 
before each Fall Semester and at other times by special arrange- 
ment to students with at least a 2.75 grade point average, Sl.udy 
guides for the required courses were prepared and sold in the 
College bookstore as an aid to successful preparation. Examina- 
tions for elective courses were offered only by special arrange- 
ment and on the recommendation of a faculty adviser.*^ 

All credit awarded initially through the informal proce- 
dure and later through the formal exemption system v;as restricted 
to individual courses offered on the [Brooklyn campus. No so-called 
^'blanket credit" was awarded for informal or off-campus learning, 
save the few hours allowed veterans for their military service. 
And the service credits that the veterans received could be used 
only as (^Icctives and rot: toward either their distribution or 
their major requirements. 

iiach method of awarding credit for learning which did 



^"Brooklyn College Staff Pulli^tin/' X , December 1, 
1958, pp. 26 and 27. 



In 1^55, the Exemption Examination Prograni was opened 



students in SOS, and in 1958, elective courses were included in 
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not take place on campus — the informal arrangement, blanket 
credit for veterans, and the Exemption Kxaminaticn Program — 
seems to have had an effect on the design of the Experimental 
Degree Project. The informal arrangement seems to have contri- 
buted the practice of using interviews to evaluate prior learn- 
ing, especially the prior learning of adults. Blanket credit 
for military service carried with it an implicit acknowledge- 
ment that tho classroom was not the only place for academically 
relevant learning. And the Kxemption I'.xamination Program with 
its study guides seems to have re-affirmed in the minds of many 
faculty members the utility of independent study, at least for 
highly motivated and able students. Dut the aggregate impact of 
tiie three procedures over time was probably more important than 
tho impact of any one of them since the three as a group seem 
to have helped faculty meml^ors at Broo): lyn College become accus- 
tomed to and comfortable; with tho practice of validating with 
credit learning which did not occur in tho classroom. 

The !:x[)orim o ntal Curriculum .- The Staff Bulletin carried 
an announcomont in its October 1949 issue of a "Now experimental 
Progran" v/Iiich v/ould bo offoro^ boyinning in Spring 1950 to a 
cross-soct ion of tho 320 mombors of tl.o freshman class in tho 
Colloqe of Liberal Arts and Sciences. Part of the announcement 
read : 

/The i:xpor inenta 1 Pronram v;a.s deyicjned/ so that the blocks 
of 25 students in eacli of 13 linfilish sectioris also rieet as 
t'.-.c same arou^M;- in 13 corresr;onLii ng Social ScicMice Foctions. 
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This orcynn i ?. 1 1 ion will allov/ a cjn.'ator nciaure of Intc- 
grntion botwot-n Llic two coursos. To each of these block 
patterns of Ilnqlish and Social Science sections is attached 
a counselor from the Department of Personnel Counseling 
wlio v'ill coo':>eratt' with the two tcachf^rs in an effort to 
evaluate each of the students enrolled in the program. A 
further purpose of this ar ran<jt-'m<'n t is to enable these stu- 
dents to make a satisfactory adjustment in their frushman 
year. 

'Vhc Bulletin went on to describe th(} i;x{?mption Examination Pro- 
gram ciiscussed in the precedintj section as an integral part of 
th-:; total Txper in on ta 1 Proqram. And although indf»pendcnt study 
w,is included as .^ third component of tlie Progran, independent 
study does not seen to have been a central part of the Program 
since the reading of only four a'ditional books per year was 
required and no provision was made for measuring the effect of 
tue extr«^. readincf on the student.^ 



S('t>ns important to the evolution of thu lixper imental Decjrec 
rrojoct in nt Ifa.st two ways: i('.i'as and people. The idea of 
crossing d L sc Lpl i nary bounilaric-s in curriculum dc>si(pi was "in 
tiic air," according to riissall. The i;xp<>rimpntal Curriculum in 

Cl.Ar, was the fir.it at ti-n^jt at P,rooklyn to make operational such 
a curriculum, i'urtli'T, I'.crnard r.t"rn, rllrjwcrt!i MissaU, and 
i-'ymour I'onol wfio constituted tlu-ee (juarti-rs -'jT the committee 
ulti;nately cliarq-cl with desiqnin'.j t h- ■ I ;>;per i -nenta 1 [j'tji-.-c Pro- 
iect for Adults, ioiru'<! in creatin'! md t.-acliinq thr»'e of the 



T'iic initiation of the i:::[>e rimerita 1 Curriculum in C\./^S 



r.roo'-: L ".■ !^ 



Co 1 1 e,;< ' 



ta t t' : u 1 b ' t \i\ 



V ! , -t, rc!i 1 , 1')'.0 , 
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courses in the Expcrinantal Curriculum. Stern helped design 
and teach tho Lit^^mturc and Communiccitions course while Missall 
did tho same with it.s pair^ the Social flcience course,^ Fogel , 
a biologist^ concornr (1 himself with the Science cour-se,"^ Not too 
surprisincf ly ^ the throe Liter seem to have fallen back on this 
earlier experience when their initial approach to the special 
baccalaureate i^roqram for adults proved unworkable, 

Vhe Ixperimontal Curriculum, incidentally, was limited to 
freshmen and so[>!iomores in the Colleqe of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
for its five urovisional years, Spring 1950 through Spring 1955, 
Although many iniiovations , the Exemption Examination Program for 
example, wore first introducc^d i CI.AS and only later into SGS 
apparently because of a bias a(/ainst adult students^ this was not 
the case with tho r.xjx^ r imonta 1 'urrivulum. flfjoncjler indicated in 
his Tenth Annual !V^[;ort that "i>ecausi» of technical and staffing 
di f f icul t ic^s it \ms considered prudc^nt: to postpone tho scheduling 
of ti\e:;e v/oursos in Vhi^ School of ^NMuTal 5>tu(»ics." And his [>ru- 
dv^nce was ai);MrcnLly v,'.vll rirounded in fact since the Curriculum 
wan d i :3coi\ t i nut*(i :;!u>rLly ciftt^r it w^e; f i ni 1 1 y introducc»ci into SC.S 
in 'Vill iv'^c.iUfU' f^tu^Mit.s aoinn to cla:;:;*T: in tho c-veninq found 

It inpossi))lr to r*:r:ist('r in th*; pai^-^^ci st'cMions which wcrr^ offori^d 
in secjuer.co ovor .i two yc ir iM riod. 

^•!ir;saU , May 1074 , :;p. 

-."■tfr.'i :»ni: .'Msstl), Adult ! xtn ■ i- 1 • -lu'i • , j-. 7. 

"iv; m ii. ft^i .n<: , "'!\'i\t:i .'iwuial !'<'p(jrt. of tlu- [)irt-i.-tor 
<'♦' t;;,,' .:j:u)o1 o t' '■••n.; il SMKn.-i, lMuoKl\-n Colh-K', 1 0 0 - 1 0 (, 0 , " 
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The exporicnco thnt Stern, Missall, and Pogol had with 
the intecrratoJ courses of the Dxperimontal Curriculum thus in- 
volvoJ mainly seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen-year-olds and 
not adults. Rut .-lissa]! had also had substantial Gxporlence with 
voteraps whom lie counselled first under the Veterans Adminis- 
tration procjran at Brooklyn and later as Supervisor of the Divi- 
sion of '^ounselinq and Guidance in th..- Kvcning Sessions. Soon 
a^^ter Kilwin H. S'lcn.jler was appointed Director of the r.vening 
S-ssions in Fall 1940 , ho brou-jht Bernard r'.ern on as his Assis- 
tant. Stern had boon Supervisor of thj Division of Liberal Arts 
11/ SCS.^ Thus the ideas and the people v hich would result in 
the rxnorimontal D(.'gree Project v/ere assembling. 

li^IE^LiLLll J' ^'"9u^^ne !?equ i rem en t . During the crisis caused 
by the War, the Drooklyn faculty, as in tho other examples cited, 
reacted with what s.-oms to have been ,i characteristic flexibility 
to thL- nv.-od of many veterans for a r.iodifiod foreign language re- 
quirenont. 

U.ion :u\rdsiup would result from dt-lay in graduation because 
a veteran had not com.U(^tcd the required level of foreign 
langua<;e training, it Sx'came [possible un'.ier faculty regula- 
tion;; for the iJ. an o«- ^'acuity to waive p.irt of the recjuire- 
nent. bong oeriod.s conrrionly elarj.sed tjetwoi-n the three 
years of iqh school foreign languacfo training and its 
re.surnr)tion in college. Despite special aids, it was common 
for the veteran to start a new lanfjuage in colh-ge. fn 
siich cases thi- usual rule would have- rt><juirecl ♦ hree years of 
foreign language. Many veterans would have In-en oKalgt^l'to 
.stay in coileqe beyond the ordinary period if suclj a rule 
were aot:)liod. 
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^:;Uwi!i !'. .'M-'iKiler, "I'ourth. Annual I^t-ort of Wm- Director of 
t;...' Seaool of ''-eneral .-tudx.'s, Brooklyn C(>]\l.u-, l')'^3-'j.l . " p. 34. 
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But r.lncc the faculty allowed an exception, the veterans did not 
have to suffer. Ktern and Missall felt that through this and 
the other variations in the regulations, precedents for flexibi- 
lity were established and the faculty demonstrated a recogni- 
tion of the difference between adults and adolescents as stu- 
dents.^ These pr(M:edonts and that recognition served the School 
of General Studies well when the time came to propose the Experi- 
mental Degree Project for Adults. 

I.stabl ishme nt of the Project 

The c'eve lopTient of business and industry befon the War 
had begun to exert a new pressure on men and women for further 
education and tli(^ technological advances made during the War, if 
anything, increa:^'Ml that pressure. College's and universities, 
especially those in urban areas, had become more adaptable during 
the crisis and tended to continue tb.eir adaptability after the 
War was won. Ilducators and th(>ir students looked with renewed 
interest to the liberal arts in an attempt to re--a.sKess the mi^an- 
ing of human li^e atul in the hope of f inding a Key to world [;eace 
L'lrou'jh ireater imd* ts ta nd i nc: of human nature. 

i.v.'niiuj collcqes had experienced almost frigfitening 
''?rowth as th.e v^'tcrans returned, llovw I'Mtlors m the evf^nintj 
'-•ollerjes r,aw, because of the n<^w visibility of their orcjaniza- 
tions, the possil)ilitv' of an important and c'umg.'d role for the 

^^>t-ern a:ui '-ti s.sal 1 , -l^lu J_t__: j . _ rjj -nee, pp. 20 and 21. 
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cvcninq collcyos within their institutions. They felt the 

evening colleges could act not as mirrors of the day session 

but as a najor force for improving the quality of life and 

strengthening the civic responsibility of American citizens* 

i^nd the Ford Foundation was ready with millions to spend for 

Llie achievement of similar goals. 

'I he initiation of the Experimental Degree Project for 

Adults waci not, however, the result of the ncod the nation might 

have for a new definition of humanity, nor of the grant money 

available' from tb.o Fund for Adult Education, ndr of the ideas 

and charisma of some creative person. It was each of these 

things and more. As Fean Jicobson put it in her thoughtful 

analysis of the organizational dynamics which resulted in the 

creation of the l^roject: 

The story of Lhi* special baccalaureate program for adults 
begins witli a dr^am. F.ut it is not a story of a dream 
come t:ru«*. i^itlu^r it is the* tale of a dream alt(»red, 
modified -ind t,» ^mi >• ^ rc^d Ijy the* interplay of organizational 
forcrH in tlit^ wurL<! of riMlity.^ 

CfOirvT !M^\'onci vJacubr^on ' s socio locjical bias, thf dc*si(jn of tht' 
r'ro<j>klyn profjran was also substcMi tial 1 y modifii.^d in its c^arly 
c 'vs .It; I rt'SjlL ot th»> comrjc mic i* c; f th*^ r,Ludcnts v;ho were 
a^lnittrnl to it. "'h»? con?)* ' t.i'pcii's tfi»' sLudcnls had were found to 
b« I ; r» 'lU: fvnn tlu' I'ompt't ciu'ir's ttu* d(^s iniK- rr; of tlj* [)roMram 
t'XpocttKl them to havt* v;hic:h signal l<'d l\w nct'd for a modifica- 
tion of tho ori^rinal approach of tJi** r-^rodraru 



1 . ^ 



1 jat arui _ [)ay , pi; 
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If thv nr(KM;lyi^ Droqram was the conscMiuunce of a <J "can^ 

no mattvTr Iiov/ altf rcnl^ it was a dream cnjoyocT by at least two 

men. Ldwin !I. I^t^riu|l(?r^ f^rofcssor of uconomicH made Director 

of the uveiiinrj fK\'jsions^ was oxcitcul about the t)Otcntial for 

nfforinq a now variety of adult education in the evening colleges. 

Ik* had, by 194^-1^)'")() , boconc involvc^d in the Association of 

University iivenincj f^olleges (AUTC) . lie hold the respect of 

President C'lideonsr* and f)f*an Caode, both of whom liad repeatedly 

demons trat(»d their interont in and supi^ort of the Evening Sessions. 

And his rt^spons ib i i i t ies were modified, in 1950^ *in a way that 

increased his influv^nce: 

At a meeting of the Hoard of lli^iher education on Honday, 
April 17, 1950, it v/as voted to estabiisii five (5) Schools 
of General Studi(>s to replace the Kvening Sessions and all 
Pxtonsion lUvisionfi in oxisteMice -it tlu» City roll(H|os.^ 

Tlv,- nev; Sctiools of (»(M.eral ntudiij:: werc^ cjiven jurisdiction over 

all eoarsev/ork off(^riHi in the ovenin^j for degrees^ over all course:; 

or I'roijrams l»\adinq to cN^rti f ica tes and di[)loiaas, over non^ 

di'-'rei^ \\or)\ iruMiu.incj adulL ca^ucalion courses, and over all non- 

m ^ t r 1 eu 1 a t t t ud* ri t s . T^r Ic* r r* * t rue t urcM 1 hi n exfjanded f; t a f f 

OV' r tiic sunm^*>" an 1 ' rf'[)tenbr:r 19^0 thir; n<*'v orrjrtn i za t i or^ at 

B^-ookJyn Aas r'^ady to function."^ The r e-or^;an i za t ion seems to 



'l^r'ooklvn Cfjlha'' rtaff Kull^^tiM," VI, Hay 1, P)SO, \). j. 
-^Ivivin ". r; .-n-l''r, "'-'iir-.t Ar.rr.ial (■!.'f)Oi-t of Ih.' Jir.-ctor 

1 . 
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have boon time I y since the School of General Studios in Pall 
1950 counted "... thr largest evening enrol Inont in the history 
of Drooklyn Colloqo.'"^ 

Sr.S and the CS liTlA 

Porhaps because of the growing success of Brooklyn's 
evoninc; col logo work or because of the impetus often engendered 
by a le-organi zation , Spengler and some of his colleagues began 
to talk in 19 50 and 19 51 about how they might "... break away 
from the orthodox baccalaureate degree" and offer a curriculum 
designed more specifically for adults. Mo concrete move was 
made toward a special curriculam at that point, however, because 
Spengler fcarec! tliat tlie introduction of such a radical idea 
might have dra'.vn a strongly adverse reaction from the faculty of 
the College ns a v;!iol( . And an adverse reaction so early in its 
life might have jeon.ucUztMl the very existence of the new School 
of Coneral Studies, 

The otiu.T part of the dream r>at(->r ial i /cd in I9'32 <it a 
ne<'Liii'J of t!u^ Aiii'e', v.-iu-n ^[lenq 1 < • r nu-t, for the first, tinif^, John 
Sch.Wv> rt.nan , t :i -r, a ; r; i ;■, I. .>nt ')ir<'Ct()r of tli - fN-ntt-r for tiie "^tudy 
of liberal i Jucation f or A'iult;; {C:',Ll" ) , Cc'^vy rtman nppartJiitly 



^nj_d. , [). .:. 

2 Tr.terviev.' v.'it.!i l.dwin !i. rprruil-T, ■;ovimb.T H, 1973, 
p-^. 1 ar.d 2. 
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had honrd of S^onc;lor*n slanting of coursers in nrcx>klyn*s even- 
ing college toward an adult audience^ by rittomptincf to modify 
tho inf^tructor ' s approach. Schwcrtman and Sponcjlr^r, in the brief 
conversation t!>»jy lad that day, talkini ab(;ut thv. possibility of 
a qrant to support the development of a special degree program 
for adultfi. 'lo details wore discussed then, but r>chwertman and 
another staff ni^n^er of thf^ Center cane to Brooklyn shortly 
thi^reafter to (^xploro the possibility of a special program.^ 

Dllswertii Missal 1, v;ho was one of those included in ♦ihe 
initial discussion.^ with Schwcrtman, recalled him as . • o 
ratlier comi)eliing, fascinating, and attractive person, highly 
articulate and vt^ry knov/ledgeablc , imaginative about the things 
we were dealirvj witlu*'"^ Tt appears t!iat T'cliwertman * s dynamism 
as well as !)is potential for encouraging the Kund for Adult Edu- 
cation to support the f^rogram, may havo influ<Miced flpengler to 
Ilk pror)OSing thi) special [urogram wliich hi^ had h< sitat(H.l to 
pr'o:u)se at an earlier tin*-. 

I-;i.^f^)r*^ t:!i»' ;>rc>f)()rial coui \n: ^iubmitted to t!u* I'und for 
Acialt ■.Uucati(»ri via Lh*- C*ri,!:A, flpt tk? 1 t/r had to i licit support for 
the \ ^ron I'r**8idiait r; i :!fH)n.s» ' and Oean ^^xotU^, hut givrn^ tlv'^ir 

at. it'M,; tyv;ard the 'a'tanaKj collecp^ and tli^- e ducat ion of adults, 
tfi^^ir ::;upport v;as rtMdily ohtaini'd. 'Ww proposal wa.^; th*'n tak(*n 

id. , p . J . 

-.^al 1 , *\iv 10 74 , f>. 2\). 
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before the Committee on Loiu) Verm Curriculum Development which^ 
as Its name miffht ini^ly, Iiad jurisdiction. After remarkably 
brit>f deliberation^ the Coruriittee approved the proposal in prin- 
ciple with the provision that the Committee would directly over- 
see the developpc^nt of the program should the proposal be funded. 
On the rocon\menflat ion of the Committee on Lonq Term Curriculum 
Development the Faculty Council approved the i^roposal^^ but not 
witliout "numerous;, violi^nt objections" from t!itj floor. Since the 
proijram was an;>rovod by the Faculty Council on an experimental 
basis only, the i^roqram w"n given the name "The Fxiicrinental 
Degree Project for Adults. 

The grant from the Fund for Adult Fducation arranged 
through the Center for the Study of Lil)eral Education for Adults 
early in 1')j4 was particularly important to the di^velopmtm t of 
tiio rx!)orinen tvi I Projc^ct. The rr'-orftani x.iLion of the Ford Founda- 
tion had i^ot, sit that time, [HTcolattKl down to individud insti- 
tutions !)Ut: war. still focus«Hl on t\\v crrrition of thi* clc^vcn inde- 
!H*nvlont Furuis iirul on the sul>sidiariivr» of the f-'unds. Years later 
'Van Jacobson /\c^tt'u that: 

t^) he* fiiianvJ«ii by a foundation Wie; f).:irt leul ar ly i:n[.rt-ssi ve 
in 1 ■) 3 w!ii*r^ tinanci il :u]n:>r>rt for < • ::e< • r i n< • t a 1 or demon- 
stratif^M (.>roj»efr; difricult tci s^'eurt*. r'oof>frat ive 

resciirch r^ro'jr irar; f invinc*?CA \jy I he t^.:',, Dffiee of 1 ducation 



"ep^riib-r, ';o v»^:^^l>er 8, 1073, e. 4. 
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or other rjovcrnmnnta 1 aqenci«jB Wi?rc at that time relatively 
unJ.nown, ^'rints by the privatu foundations — Carnegie^ 
P,oc:Kfcll(^r, Ford, etc. --wore also relatively scarce . . . 

Thi^ cirt):it laudht the .it tent ion of the faculty of the Colleye in a 
spe»nal way: it fncant that outsiders were willinq to invost in 
the proqram^n cievt^ionnent. This realization enhanced the credibi 
lity of th.: r)ros'ran and, further, the rjrant made the development 
of the . >ro 'ra-n a { rietical j>ossibility in the face of the School 
of »erioial Stu<.lios' hud^jet which contained no funds for expe ri- 
mer tat ion. As ^is3all bluntly put it: 

It ilwayr; was a scramble for cash /Fn the ,^chool of General 
Studies/ so 1 think it's fair to say t\\at if the Chicago 
qroup aacin' t stepped in and said, "Look, here's X thousand 
dollars-- try nnd qr^i this thin^j started/* it probably 
wouldn't hove ^jonc. 

The prelect cjrant vms ap;^roved in T'cbruary 19[i4 by the full Board 

of the rur.d for A(Uilt Iducation after v/hat apiKvirs to have been 

extraordinary lurrutiny. Thc:t grant was madc^ for one year only and 

3 

carritnl no eon)rutm»*nL from thc» Fund for rc^newal, 

Bt*fort* tht' ^jr was announc:en, SpiMicjlc»r had ap{)Ointed a 
eonx\itti'e to la^'jii. to work out tht* cit'ttiilf^ of the [iro<'yran. He 
kei»t thv.^ c(;r\ru t ttM, * r;rTbill: r^t^rn-irtl :'t< rn, Iv^^lyn ^Mskin, Feymour 
Fo<p*i, and r.llsv/orth. **ins.iH. StrTn, th*^ C'lirurman, was Associate 




.1 'Mt D.v: , 
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Diroctor of thv School of r^ncral Studios and had been involved 
in the development of «i conimuni cvition^; and literature course for 
the earlier ilxi er ir^ent <i 1 Curriculum. i;velyn IViskin had had exper- 
ience . . . .i.s th<; ciclniniHtrativi? unci policy leader in the office 
of .xenption f xami na t ion^; . " Foqel anu Missall both had developed 
courses for the r;v')c^r iru^nta 1 Curriculurr, Foqel in science and 
Missall in social science^. flissall, in addition to his work with 
the Experimental Curriculum, had l)een r;ui:)e rvisor of the Division 
of Counsel iruj and Cuiciancc in r^(\r- and aft(»r tl. .^ \7ar had helped 
evaluate veterans' informal learnina experiences- for possible 
credi t . ^ 

The cormitt(u» apparently too); its assignment very seriously, 

meetincj at least once week for an ext(*ndod nlanning session"^ and 

its memljers se» to have wor}:ed well arj a qrou[j: 

. . . V/e had really a f rec*- f lowinq commitcro, very excited and 
challoiujo'? l.y lAu: prol^l^'ms tliat wt-rc [)resrMited to uy and i 
don't rrcil any time when we didn't in a qroup fashion, rv- 
solve v/hat'^ver the i:>roblem was that was tlu'r(». now some of 
us may !iavt» V).-v»n more important in the: resolution in this 
case tlian in anothi^r but it was a nicjhly cooperative, joint 
ven t are . ^ 

John Srhwt/rtmaa, by Um^w Oirc'ctor of the CfWJ'A, joined in the com- 
mittt^u's de libvrat u>nr; with some* rr*qularity. Kis main contribution/ 

I s te rn and : . v s 1 1 , '^5h^JL*- [ ' P • . 

^Missall, Vay 5, 1974, |>. 2. 
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accord incj to •Mssdll, was to provide the cncouragc^ment " . . . 

that would really <fivo us the spirit to move on more vigorously."-^ 

V/hen the v|rant was aiinounci.'d ^ the planning group was rc- 

narujd the i:on\nitt c)n Adnisnion and IValuation and by February 

20, 1054, t'ae Conni ttt:e ^H:^gan involving other Brooklyn faculty 

nonhors in the Prnj^urt by .s^^nding c^ach of then a letter announcing 

tlw Project and requesting bwlp in identifying adults who might 

be potential. *^fud(>nts in the i)rogram: 

With funds made available bv the Ford Foundation, an exper- 
ijAontal project is being launched in the Tchool of General 
Studies which vill enable a S(,^lect group of adults . . . 
to achieve tht.* baccalaureate dr^qree on the basis of ability 
and demonstrated achievement rather than the mere accumu- 
lation of ^;rcuits. For some adults this could present an 
opportunity for sonf^what accelerated study. The program 
is aimed primarily at a mature adult group, preferably over 
thirty ycav^ of aqc>, whose unique background and experiences 
seen to entitle them to special consideration and curriculum 
planning to n^^^t their individual needs. Members of the 
community at largt^, as well as students enrolled in any 
degree or diploma curriculum are eligible for consideration. 
We believe that tht? results of this experiment may clarify 
mar\y ^^robloms inherent in liberal education for adults. 

'/r>on acceptance^ into this experimental [)rogram by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and Evaluation, diagnosis will be made 
of the academic prt^paration recruired by each of the students 
^or the baccalaurcM tc> d^^nrec^. This diagnosis will result 
from coan^i llntj conference's, dicifjnostic te'sts, and other 
methods of apora i s Lrv: a 5:tudent's record. Kach student will 
th'-^n J.Lre^:iec; into a proqrain of studies v/hich may include 
special tutorial s^^rvices, indcMJ^^ndent study, exemption 
examinations, cl<e^sroon or seminar attendance^, a formal thc^sis, 
or ■:omprohensi vl* examinations. The student's progress will 
b.^ evaluatt>d and translated into (^ciuivale>nt colloqe credits. 
Wh^^n ht.^ has demonstrated to thc^ (Y:)riini t t(v* tfiat he has achievc^d 
a liberal ^ulucMtion, fie will re'cr)mend^ •d for the bachelor's 
degree . 
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In order to initiate this proyram, the Conmittce is request- 
ing each raomber of the Brooklyn College staff to recommend 
one outstandinci candidate for consideration.-'- 

The rocominen(iations were duo in two v;ceks. 

Having begun by looking for fc'tudonts v/ith the help of the 

Colleao staff, tho Coinjnittoc spent the rest of the month fretting 

goals for tho Project. Ry riarch 10, tho members had agreed 

. . . that tlio objectives of tho program v/ould be answers 
to those questions : 

(a) tJhat differences in method are desirable for 
adults to -rchicvo the existing goals of the 
baccalaureate degree? 

(b) V/ould such different methods result in any savings 
in existing educational costs? 

(c) Would such different methods result in more 
valuable and practical benefits to the adults 
than tho existing methods? 

They also chose four sots of examinations they would use 1) in 
the selection process, 2) for diagnosis after selection, 3) for 
measuring achiovcnont: , and 4) for evaluating the students' move- 
ment toward boconing liberally educated. T;ach of the instruments 
in the total battory v/as already available either at the College 
or from national testing services with the exception of two instru 
monts for evaluating movement toward a liberal education which 
had been part of the evaluative design of the earlier Experimental 



^Letter to tho Staff; of Brooklyn Coller'c from Bernard 
II. r>torn ot. al. , February 20 , 1954. (r'.imocaraphed) 
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Curriculum but which had not yet been constructed by the faculty.^ 
The initial group of students for the Project was selected 
in late Spring of 1954 and, since the Project was not scheduled 
to start in earnest until Fall, the students were given a brief 
orientation and an independent study project to complete over 
the summc;:. By Fall, it was apparent to the Committee that some 
revision of the program was needed. The assumption had been 
that the first group of students selected would most probably 
earn the equivalent of the first two years of college by exami- 
nation^ but, in fact, of the thirty-two students who attempted 
to complete a prescribed course in Classical Civilization over 
the first summer, only six were able to pass the exemption exami- 
nation which was given just before the start of the Fall term. 
The problem seemed to be that, 

although many of /the students/ displayed a firm practical 
grasp of a cubject like economics or sociology, their 
understanding of the theoretical aspects of the field was 
weak. Left to their own devices in studying a subject, 
they floundered. 

In spite of the initial problems, h .;ver, an enthusiastic announce 
ment of the progr£un, which provided much the same information 
about the program as had been included in the letter to the staff 



■■■"Brooklyn College, School of General Studies, Ford 
Project in Liberal Education for Adults, flinutos of Meeting, 
March 10, 1954," p. 1. (Mimeographed) 

^Spengler, 'Jovember 8 , 1973, p. 4. 

^Stern and Missall, Adult Experience , pp. 9 5 ixud 96. 
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quoted earlier, was prominently placed in the October 1954 issue 

of the Staff Hullotin.^ fieanwhile, the Committee on Admissions 

and Evaluation surveyod student opinion to determine what was 

wrong. They found that 

^tho students/ wonted more c;r< up study and less independent 
reading. They wanted to meet with their tutors at more 
frequent intervals, preferably weekly. They recommended 
settinq up i nterdo[)artmental , intc?qrated tutorial seminars. 
They wore hunqry for more personal contact with the faculty^ 
for more "instruction"^ for less of the "detailed" and 
more of the "comprehensive 2 

In res[)onse to th(» Rtudr^nts' suqqost ionii ^ two experimental tutorial 
groups were organized for Spring 1955, one on "I'arth Science" and 
the other on "Mormal-Ahnormal Psychology." These tutorials^ which 
were in effect npo:ial courses taught for the highly intelligent/ 
well-motivated, mature adults who had bu(.^n adrritted to the Pro- 
ject, were very siu^cc^s.s ful . "By capitalizing on adult experience 
anu abilities, oae!i of thoi^e groujn; 1 < \*'i(:ope(l into one somester 
of an area of !;tu(!v normally covc^rcnl in a full academic year." 

T } • ^ oHj 1 ■ 1 r . 

v;i Lh tiu^ m t rr:)rluct i OM of grcui) tutorivilr., Lht: stu<it:nLs' 
no'"l for MuiLianct' in tli»Mr stu(!i*^s -ind th^Mr lack of th^^ori-' t ical 
kn^nvifilgt' net^r: h! w* • 1 J (^:\ tlx- w r/ io Lm-likj r< '^v d i cd , but another 
:)r()LiIo!ri , by th^^n, fa^.:inq tlu- Coniru. t. tc . qrant: from t.t- 

^ "rrookb/n roJh ;:t.iff fUillttin," \' I , October 1, 19^).}, 
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Funl for Adult Education was scheduled to expire in June and 
the Project could not go on without additional outside funds. 
The Center for the Study of Liberal Lducation for Adults had to 
be convinced that the ^'roject was visibly successful before it 
would agree to a renewal of the grant. ^ And given Schwertman • s 
tendency to take a more radical approach to curriculum and aca- 
demic regulations than the SGS staff or the Committee, receiving 
a renewal of the grant was not a foregone conclusion. The pros- 
pects for renewal, in fact, seem to have been somewhat clouded 
by the revision of the design of the j rogram, since the creation 
of the group tutorials, which were in fact courses, made the Pro- 
ject more like the r^^^gular degree program in SGS rather than 
more experimental. 



grant seems paradoxically to have dictated that the Project not 
deviate too far in its dosinn from th(* regular baccalaureate 
offered by SflS because the student; in th(» program risked being 
faceii with the discontinuation of the* Projoct and their return to 
the regular offurinqs should thit <;ranL not bu rent-'wed. To prc- 
toct thci stude^nt'r: intc'rests, thv Comnit toc^ wms virtu<i]ly com- 
poliecl to define r<^qu i r'-m^Mi ts of thr* ProjcH:t in tc^rms of 

criHlits and courses r.n t-hat thr^ Projt'ct would compd t il)l(^ , in 



The very fact t!iat the Project had begun on a one year 



Ijacohson, "iciht and na\' 
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t he event of itr; discontinuation, with t hrj rucjular baccalaureate 
procjram. ^ 

7he taculty of ttio College also acted as a constraint on 
the design of thc» Proicct. The Comnittee assumed, most probably 
accurately, that the Faculty Council would not stand for an 
I xporimontal l^acca laurt?atc program which du[)arted radically 
from established patterns. 'r'hc Committee thus -ound itself 
facing a dilomna, sirr.iiar to the one it faced when it wrote 
the initial proposal, as the application for a renewal of the 
grant was being [)repared. On the one hand, -the CfLEA and 
the FAE demanded visible success from the experimental venture 
at the end of its first year and success clearly meant that 
the program had to lo workable for its adult audience, that it 
had to be considered an improvement on the standard evening 
collvMjc offerinqs, and that it had to attract the attention of 
other institution:;. On the other hand, the students' need for 
.•^,oro faculty cunt act, the? constraint uf the faculty of ihc 
College a:; a v;!>ol** on t::<Mer imf?n ta t ion , and Mu' prc-ssure exerted 
simply hy tht.' fact of a one ycMr cjrant nilitated against the 
u JVC* loprfU'nt i>i J iM'ivcally (iifrfr"nt approach to the lil^eral 
t;! lucation of aiultr;, 

intern arnii'^i in hiy, r*-port c^r^. th*^ first year of thc^ 

^ 11) I.:. , ,r 1 i;7 ciiid 1 OH . 
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rroject that ono yoar was only onouoh to launch the Project's 

students but certainly not enough to guide tliem toward their 

^♦oals. Pe pointed out that^ should the program be discontinued 

after its first year^ only three ol the thirty-two students 

who had begun thi} program would be able^ by even the most liberal 

reckoning^ to complc^to their degrees by the term of the grant. 

Stern then concluded: 

The Comrnittec believes that the full benefit of the re- 
sults of the oxperinont cannot In? reaped in only one year, 
Tt is albo convinced that the project is already proving 
to be of grcvit concrete importance to the clarification 
f"^^ i T'i^.rovomen t of liberal education for adults. It is 
on these grou/^ds that the Committee strongly recommends 
the renewal of the existing grant for an additional year,-'^ 

The FAK apparently agreed that tlie Project indeed needed addition- 
al time to consolidate its gains and renev/ed the grant for a 
year v/itli an increase in funding from $15,000 to $19,000,2 

l/ith tho renewed grant, the Committei^ set about re- 
^i'.^sianinq tlut Pro]ect to take into account what it had learned 

rom the first jroui) of student.^. And w!iiL(» thc^ focus of tlu? 
! roji^ct rcnained on an a 1 tc* rna t ivt* to tht* first two years of 
tno l.>acca laurtM tl ' , Uu: fjroup tutorials rath*,*r tiian independent 
;-Ludy arui test.ir^; r^^c^viV'^d n^orjt atti-ntion. 



1 n^^rnard tl . rt.<)rn , *"rh» I.auncii i n^j of Mt^nrec- Tec? king 
vlults at iirooklyn CoUi^a*.'/' Jtily JnS4, 7. (f 1imeogra|:)hed ) 

2"nroohlyn ColhM^' Htaff r.ullrtin/' VM, Octobor 1, 
1035, p, 7. 
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He^'designing the Project ; 
The rpcond \\^a \r 

When it was discovered that the students in the Cxperi- 
nental Degree Project lacked the theoretical knowledge which 
undergraduates typically acquire from the general education 
courses taken in their freshman and sophomore years, Spenglor 
and the Commit tci^ had to ask how to provide this knowledge 
without Uamp'jning the enthusiasm of the students. "To make 
/the Project/ more palatable and interesting for these adults," 
Spengler and the Committee, true to their typical strategy, 
recruited a team of highly respected faculty members to study 
the problem and make recommendations to solve it.^ By the end 
of the summer of 1955, the team had determined that four speci- 
ally designed seminars should meet the needs of the adults and 
had set about designing them.^ 

A second group of students had, in the meantime, been 
admitted tt the Project and the first group still largely lacked 
the theoretical base which was to be? providinl by thc^ yet unde- 
signed seminars. DuL, forLunatoly the i;xpo rimonLal Curriculum, 
begun in 1950, r.hariMl some goa-s with the s**minars being pre^ 
pared for th*_» i;x;)cr ino nta 1 bogroo l^rojoct and the courstjs from 
the oarlicr oxpt-»r^mont were, of course, already available. In 



Spcnqlor , !sOvoT.bor 8 , i97 4 , up. 4 and S . 
"vJacobson, \^ ii!it and Pay , pp. 109 and 110. 
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the interim f then, 

it wa., possible to start courses with a numHer of the 
characteristics ultimately desired. Those interim courses 
were modeled after some intcqratcd courses already found 
in the "experimental curriculum", and they incorporated 
others that ordinarily were separately presented. By 
such selection and analgamation an approximation of the 
objectives was attained. 

In addition to the subject matter borrowed from the Experimental 

Curriculum, the qroup tutorial method which had successfully 

been developed durinq the Spring Semester 1955 was employed. 



areas of communication, humanities, social science, and science- 
mathematics-- the same four course areas included in the Experi- 
mental Curriculum. The Committee and the curriculum team felt 



a curriculum for adults were constructed around these four 
fields and the qroup tutorial method with which we had ex- 
perimented wore used for instruction, it would be possible 
to achieve the qoals of qonoral educr^tion by capitalizing 
on adult eiq^oricnce and abiliti(?s^ enriching adult study, 
and, within limits, accoleratinq those adults who possessed 
special competence in given areas of knowledge. 1*his could 
be accomplished by (a) reordering the materials in the various 
fields of knowledge to meet aault needs and (b) r^timulating 
the adults to do for themselves nuch the work which the 
teachers think t!ioy have to do with younger undergraduates."^ 

The new seminars wore, however, not meant to change the goals or 

requirements for a Brooklyn College baccalaureate degree in 

:\ny nubstant ive way. The seminars v;ere do.signod to be an alter- 



The four seminars recommended by the team were in the 



that if 



S t e r n and M i s s a 1 1 ^ Adu It I .xner ionc> ^ , p . 
2 1 bid. , pp. 103 and 104 . 
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native method of mcctincj the general education requirement-— 

a method perhaps more appropriate for unusually experienced 
and capable adult students. 

A neticulously worked out description of the humanities, 
social science, nnd scioncc-mathema Lies seminars was ready for 
consideration by the Committee on Long Term Curriculum Develop- 
ment by early spring, 1956.^ Ldgar Z. Friodenberg, who coor- 
dinated the curriculum development project, prefaced the nearly 
two hundred page compendium as follows: 

Those documents are separate; they are the works of 
separate groups of individuals. nut these' documents 
share a common characteristic which should be fundamen- 
tal in curriculum development, although it sometimes is 
not. This is a concern for epistomology--f or the kin d 
of knowledge which characterizes each of the major~areas 
into which human experience is classified by academic 
convention. The group which has worked in the humanities 
is concerned with the properties which experience takes 
when expressed tiirouqh the arts, and with the relation- 
ship of this to the generalized truth of the sciences. 
The scientists are concerned with the consequences of 
their method; with the problems and disparities presented 
by the more complete formal theoretical development of 
the natural sciences as compared to the social. liach 
document is characterized by an awareness of the meta- 
physical character of the discipKnes with which it deals 
and of the nrol^loms of relationships hotwoi.-n them. ^ 

The curricula were v/eli received by the Committee on Long Term 



It is assumed that a description of the communication 
seminar was also ready although no description with a similar 
date was found in the archiv(>s. 

2 

i;dgar Friedenherg (Coordinator), "Planning a Curri- 
culum in Liberal Education for Adults," Fobruarv 1956, p. 1. 
(Mimeographed) 
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Curriculum Ptwoloomcnt and were recommondcd to the Faculty 
Council for approval. 

On April 17, 1956, the laculty Council nccepted the new 
courses with ap^jarcntly no changes or serious objection: the 
mood had change<l since the proposal for the Project had been 
attacked from th(^ floor o^ the Council. The minutes, which 
.Icscribod tho prol'ln'n the? seminars were to solve as voll as 
th-^ Droposoci solution, read: 

The followincj proposals ar: made as a r .bult of studies 
conducted in th(> hxpcrimon La 1 I^eqret; Project for Adults 
over the i>ast two years. These studies show that for 
many deyree-seeking aaults life experience has already 
achieved sone of the qoals of liberal education, such as 
skills, u ulcrstandinq and personal and social maturity. 
V/hen their life experience is equated with colleqe creditb; 
however, i*-- is found that they usually have the equivalent 
of numerous specialized elective courses, but net all the 
required core courses. Regular elementary classes are 
geared to the level of young ;>eople and are not suited to 
the nct^f's of adults with well-formed intellectual qoals. 
Actondance in such classes can he tedious because many 
of them have already masten^d much of 'he bnsic content 
and can, therefore, be accelerated. They also require m 're 
.idult-or lonted teachinq techniques which are possible o 'V 
when courser, are planned specifically for their needs. 

The following seminar courses for adults are proposed as 
alt(^rnative ojL^LL^jll.'l'ltJL jio .JLjd ^.'^ ^ ^ ^''"^^ ^ ^ - '^ ^ 
coru curriculu"ri for a baccalaureate degree. O'lly two areas 
currentlv prescribed have been omitted: Health-Physical 
Kducation and foreign Lvinguage;; . The first of these need 
not be recjuired of adults because of thexr age. Many 
adults rire already proficient in a foreign language, and 
they will be encouragod to do advanced wor^' in that lan- 
gua(;e in regular courses. Hut t^or the other adults there 
has been a long interruption in foreign language study 
since graduation from higl> -chool. The recessity for :)ro- 
longed elementary stu ly in niast.-ring a new foroigr lan- 
qua^ie nakes it desirable to mak- .sucli ntudy elective for 



them, ;;articularly in 



view of tlieir iu>evl for conserving 
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time at their advanced age. 

These seminar courses make it possible to capitalize on 
adult exporic^nco by instruction in small tutorial groups 
conducted by paneli; of Faculty members, supplementing 
considerable independent study. The course*, are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and integrated at a sufficiently 
high level of scliolarship to permit adults to build on 
what they have learned from life experience.^ 

Brief descriptions of the seminars such as or<c might find in a 

college catalog v/ere appended for the information of the Council. 

IVo advantages of the seminars were mentioned in the 
proposal to the Faculty Council: that the seminars would be 
taugnt using the group tutorial method which had proved especi- 
ally effective with adults and that the life experience of the 
adults would be built upon in the seminars. A third and major 
advantage implicit in the proposal but not singled out for 
mention was ':hat adults in the nxporimcntal Degree? Project 
could, by taking the four seminars, comple te all of their re- 
(TuiroJ courses in a two year period. The sane requirements 
could not nornally i>o mot in loss tiluin three* to four years by 
r^dS stucK^nts wlio wor<:^ not in tho Trojc^ct. Tho justification 
for the acceleration inhei."cnt in thi? ciesicjn of the seminars was 
I ased on the lii jMly soloctive admissions policy of the I^rcject 
and on t\\c favoraJUo results of the first two qroup tutorials 
hold in tho S{)rinq Somc^stor of 19Sj. 

Accoloration of \ ho rat(^ at which s^uhjcct mattor was 



Drooi^lyn (.'olloqo, "Mmu^os ol* tho Mi-otmq of tht^ 
Faculty Council i!old on April 17, J^Ob/' p. 2. 
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covered in thu seminars bonefited students in the Project by 
reducing the time required to earn their degrees^ but the 
resulting p-ice wns grueling. Students in the Project typically 
were advised to register for the Humanities and Communications 
Seminars during thi^ir first semester. Ten hours of classroom 
a'^ tendance per ok were requireci for these two courses^ c;ll 
of it during the evening. In addition to classrooinrj work^ 
students in the seninars were expected to study a minimum of 
twenty-five hour:i per week. Thus ^ while s^ jdents in the Project 
could complete their required courses in less time than the 
average student in the School of General Studies, they were not 
engaged in a less rigorous program. The curriculum for re- 
quired courses in the Project was at least ar. demanding as that 
of the regular program; students in the Project were simply 
allowed to take advantage of their unn.suaj al^ility and experi- 
V nee . 

' i ' ! 1 e Special Baccalaureate Degree^ 
' ^og^' ^ ^'*^ ^ '^t Prooklyn College^ 

With the af)fjroval of the four neminars in communication, 

humanities, nocial r>cionce; and .scii'nce-naLlu'ma t ics by the 

I'acuity Council, Uu^ final curricular comtKinr^nt of the Fixpor.*- 

montal !)»^'jreo ProjtHM- was put into placM^. As of Apr'l 10^6, 

tiie basic dcsicjn of the adult di^grer prorjran at I', ookiyn Co11(hj(» 

contained the follow inn [)arts:^ 



rt sliouUl bc' not^nl tiiat Wm^ ^'u>sujn of {}^^^ Paooklyn 
proqram renainr> liw i:aru' tO(la\'. 
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1. A special admission process including the complex 
tion by the adults of an extensive application 
which was then screened by the Committee on Ad- 
mission ana Hvaluation. Following the initial 
screening, those adults remaining in the pool of 
candidates were tested for aptitude and achieve- 
ment. Candidates with satisfactory test results 
were interviewed to assess further their potential 
as students. Finally, approximately thirty stu- 
dents were admitted in the Fall of each year. 

2. Four seminars in communication, humanities, social 
science, and science-mathematics which had been 
created especially for the adults in the Project 
were offered in lieu of the core curriculum re- 
quired of all undergraduates at Brooklyn College. 
Through these seminars, adults in the Program 
could complete their core requirements in two years. 

3. Assessment of relevant life experienct* took place 
during each student's first year in tbe Project. 

The initial concept of meeting the core requirements 
through independent study and exemption examinations 
had been discarded in favor of the four seminars, 
but students were still encouraged to petition depart- 
ments for credit in elective courses for which they 
felt their life experience had prepared them. 

4. Individual and group tutorials were available to stu- 
dents who were nearly qualified for life experience 
credit in an elective area hut who needed some addi- 
tional study in the area before credit could be 
awarded . 

5. The requirements for a major and for elective courses 
not credited throuqh life exporicnco were met by 
takina regularly scheduled courses offered in the 
School of Conoral Studies. The total nuj-aber of semester 
hours required for the completion of a baccalaureate 
degree either in the Project or in the regular program 
of SGS remained 12 8. 

The I.'xperimental Degree Projects for Adults differed from the 
regular program in the Sehool of General Studies only in that 
it offered an alternative means of meeting the core or general 
education requirements and of earning credit for prior learn- 
ing to a carefully ru-lected group of liighly talented adults. 
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The differences, however modest as they may seem today, were 
approved by tho faculty of the Collocje only after careful re- 
view and with some initial skepticism. Dean Jacobson suggested 
that the acceptance of the program was an example of "innova- 
tion through cooptation," arguing that the faculty accepted the 
proposal for the [urogram and its subsequent design elements 
because "... nonhors of tho day faculty /were invited/ to 
serve in both a consultative and a deci sion-naking capacity in 
association witli SGf," staff in order to advance recognition of 
innovation."^ Tim strategy of cooptation served the program 
well for a number of years after its creation. 

In 1956, for example, not only wore the four seminar--; 
approved but the program moved toward fiscal self-sufficiency 
when the Roard of Iliqhor Education, on re commendation of the 
Committee, voted to allow SGS to charge special foes. 

/These fees/ provide for diagnostic testing, a portion of 
tho counseling, and some of tho instructional costs for 
individual and group tutoring. It is anticipated that 
this program will be self-financing, and cost analyses 
that have Leon made thus far show that it will be possible 
for the Collocje to continue tlio Project when the subsidy 
is removed. '."Ik^ present grant is viewed as a financial 
contribution toward tho costs of the experimental acti- 
vities of the Committee on Admissions and evaluation for 
the Project. 

And grants from tlio FAi: continued through 1958 for a total of 
of four years and $6 3,000. Since then tho program has been 

^Jacobson, \'iqht and Pay , p. 9 0. 

^''Brooklyn Co] lege Staff nulli>tin," VI 11, Uccomber 1, 
1 9 J 6 , p . 0 . 
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virtually SGlf-suF)porLing as predicted''^ although it still 
depends largt^ly on the compensation of faculty members at 
overload rather than annualized rates to keep the instruc- 
tional costs at a minimum*^ 

Another example of the beneficial effects of coopta- 
tion of day session faculty on the Experimental Degree Pro- 
ject occurred in late Spring 1957 when the Committee on 
Course and Standing and the Faculty Council authorized ar in- 
crease in the number of credits students could receive for 
informal study. The original regulation^ established in 1952, 
read that 

•^.n exceptional cases, at the discretion of the Dean of 
Faculty, students^ who have pursued academic study on an 
informal basis /could be/ eligible for credit for courses 
on the basis of examinations, up to a maxinum of 32 
credits . 

The regulation was extended specifically for the benefit of 

the adults in the Project with the following resolution: 

VjC It resolved that upon recommendation of the Dean of 
Faculty, with th(,^ approval of the rommittee on Course and 
Standing, mature adults who have pursued informal study 
be eiigiijle for credit for courses on the ;asis of exami- 
nation in c>\cc3i] of 3 2 credits.-^ 

In tiiis ^Msv.^ , thi^ chcingo in regulations had the effect of liber- 
alizing faculty pc^m^ors* interpretation of v/hat constituted a 
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ik?rnarcl 1!. Stern /'Ilighth Annual R''^[>ort of the School 
of Gener.il StudL^^s, Brooklyn College-, l)y the* Acting Director, 
L957-38," p. 2. 

*^Spenqler, :;ovomber 8, 19*^3, [). r>. 

^nrooklyn (.^olioge, ":^inutes of the '!ueting of the 
Corruttoe on -bourse uul Standing, [)McemhH^r 3, 1058,** p. 7. 
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creditable exporience and thus the practice of awarding larger 
amounts of life experience credit became more common. 

And in 1058, "by action of the Faculty Council the 
experimental status of this program. . . was dropped and the 
more permanent title, 'Special Baccalaureate Degree Program 
for Adults' v/as adopted. But also in 1958, the coalition 
which had been responsible for the creation and good health of 
the program began to come into conflict with a wider body of 
influence in the College. The judgment of those who were over- 
seeing the operation of the program began to be challenged. 

As the CommittoG or Course and Standing assumed the 
responsibility for reviewing rerjuests from the Committee on 
Admission and Evaluation of the Special Baccalaureate Program 
it also began to question Bernard Stern^ the Associate Director 
of SGS who was responsible for the program, about the uniformity ^ 
from departnent to rk^partment, of the proccilures for evaluating 
life oxporience, about the criteria used xn cictcrmining whether 
or not a particular oxporionco wan wortliy of credit, and about 
Vao rolat ionshii^ of the oxonption examination program to the 
loss fonaal procv^duros cmployod in assossin<j life exper icjnco . 

The inter(j£3t of the Conunittfe on Course and Standincj 



^^^Iwin I!. St'^onqlor; "•liiith Annual pptjo>:'t of the Diroctor 

of tiio Scliool of General studies, nrcoklyn ('oIUmjo, 1058-19^>0/' 
p. 9. 

^Brool.lyn Colle(7e, "^liPiUtes oi th*. McM-tinq of tfu^ Corn- 

nittoo on Course and Standinq; :;ovt^nl)er 5, lOSR/' p. 3. 
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in the crediting of life experience' Jed the Cominittoc to charge 
I'rofossor Stern with the preparation of a guide "... for the 
assistance of Oopartnental evaluators, t;ul>ject to the approval 
of the Committor- on Course and Standing, to assure uniform 
standards of evaluation." Included in the charge of the Com- 
mittee wore nine inquiries about, for example, how much time 
siiould he devottii to assessing a student's mastery of a course, 
how mucli weiglit should be given to a student's own statement 
of his cxijeriencf! in a subject area, and whether any limitation 
should be placed on the number of credits awarded to a single 
student within any given department. Stern's guide was to 
answer each of the nine cjuestions. And in addition to the guide, 
the Committee on Course and Standing stated its wish to review 
the criteria us^'d by the SCS Committfu^ on Admissions and Tvalua- 
tion for recommending life exix- ricnct- credits for students in 
the F^rocfrarr. . ^ 

.'".L'-Vii submit ted the cfuidfli rics tor t hi- I'valu.ition of 
life exptTLonc ar; t ho Cominitt-M' or; Course and ;:tandin<} had re- 
iruef.to^i ,ind I !i. • niiu-r t-mp-st tSiat had bt.'«ii brfwLncj ov<'r the 
most eoiiL rf)Vt ■ rs i .1 1 ' -omponi ■ p. f t!i< .'■tu><:i,il liaccMl .lu reatc Pro- 

gram down. In fiet , in t tu^ Pro(,'r-in seiMr,<>d on t he> 

vertf'.; of .» rurLlnf L.ibor.it i or; of its ti.'sign. As t !u> rtaff 
i.ul lo t i r. r<.'[Jor t • ■. I : 



i.'orjr. 1 t-t'..'.' c.n v'o-irs,' .eid .'^t.mdi.'u!, n> ••, n! t ■ r ■! , I'i-.h," pp. 7 
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Tho succi-ss of the program for the first two years of the 
curriculum now suqgosts the need for '^'cveloping more fully 
the features of enrichment and acceleration for the second 
two years, including the functional major and pre-profes- 
sional preparation. Development of such a curriculum, 
especially for the senior year, may have vital significance 
not merely for adults but also for the College as a whole. 
To study tho problem, and to pr"on;iro a curriculum plan, a 
special committee had been appointed. The committee will 
address itself to the fundamental question: "What are the 
aims and objectives of the last two years of a liberal arts 
college lujucation for selected adults and how may these 
objectives best be achieved.^ 

'.'he committee appointed to create the now curriculum was, as 
usual, blue-ribbon and the work went ahead with alacrity. With- 
in the year the "capstone" seminars were designed and approved 
by the Committee on T.ong Term Curriculum Development and the 
Faculty Council. ^ 

Not all went nmoothly, however. The question of pro- 
cedures for awarding credit for life (Experience was raised 
again early in l'J60 in tho Committ{H! on Course and rtanding. 
This time, under Lhc^ leadership of a new Dean of Faculty, the 
concept of credit for life experience did not receive the same 
strong support it had onjoycul under the earlier Dean, William 

Gaede. m a lengthy memo random dated nt>cernl>er 2, 1960, the 
new Dean narrowu'd tlio auidelines for awardinq credit for life 
experience. "io niorc than fifteen crf^dits wt re to be awarc'ed in 
any one dcpartiTonL, ./>von more stringent limitations were enacted 



^"DrooklvM .^■-li,■ql■ Staff BulU-tin," XT, N'ovembor 1, 1959, 

[>. 31. 

^ Jacob -rin , Xight a:;.! Day , pp. 1 M and IK'. 
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for particular courses^ and no credit at all was to be allc^wed 
for porforniancc coursos in music and certain honors courses. 
Further^ the record keeping system was made more stringc?/it and 
the possibility of requiring^ in the future, formal exemption 
examinations in addition to the assessment through interviews 
was left open. The memo had a chilling effect on the faculty 
ovaluators' enthusiasm for recommending credit; the liberalizing 
impact of the 1958 ruling which made possible the awarding of 
more than thirty- two credits for life experience was largely 
reversed. ^ 

The administrators anu Committee charged with responsi- 
bility for the Special Baccalaureate Program appear to havu 
taken heed of the message which seemed implicit in the new Dean 
of Faculty's December merr.o : no substantial changes in curricu- 
lum or proceduron were proposed or made in the Procjrani between 
1960 and 1970. T!k* "capstone" seminars which had been ratified 
by the Faculty Council wore never instituted.^ Those in charge 
of the Program srem to h/^ve accepted the status quo and, except 



for an incruaso in the numl:)er of students admitted each year 
v/hich was ap[)rovod in 1965 , seem to have opted for continuing 
a successful proqram as it was rather than risking further 



^ Ibid . , pp. ll^-l 17. 

^Int^n^viow 'sith viohn Quinn . , Kol^ruary 21, 1974, 

tape two, 9 . (> 5 ninutos. 

^"Middle Statt-s 'U^port,' p. 121. 
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restrictions by proposing further innovations. 

The Ppccicil Mjcccilaurcatc Degree Program for Adults 
achieved during its first seven years an acceptance and stability 
within Brooklyn College, that, in spite of a few difficulties, 
is remarkable. The Program, mainly because of the high quality 
and exceptional performance of its student Ijody, became a point 
of pride for many members of the Brooklyn faculty and served to 
inspire other institutions to follow its lead. lioth Queens Col- 
lege, another of the city colleges of New York, and Mundelo^iW 
College in Chicago patterned their program to some extent after 
the Special Baccalaureate at Brooklyn. Both are treated in turn, 
although not as extensively as lirooklyn College. 

The Changed rnvironm-^nt 

Before describing the origins of the Queens College pro- 
cjram and recounting the events which led to its creation, it might 
be useful to note that the environment in which hioher adult edu- 
cation was operating had changed substantially between 195 4 when 
Krooklyn College initiated its baccalaureate program for adults 
and 1963 when Queens began accepting students for the Adult Conti- 
nuing Kducation (AC':) Program. Brooklyn Co]]e(je ..tood alone when 
it developed the i;xpc:rimental Degree F^roject; Queens College, on 
the other hand, had not only Brooklyn's ex[jeri(*nce to draw upon 
but also that of tlie Associate in Artr; pro^jram for adults at 
Syracuse l^niversity, th.e B.u'helor of Libt ^al Studies procfram at 
the L'nivi.^rs i ty of Oklahoma vind the Adult Decjree I^ronram at 
uoddard Coi Jeqe . 

ERIC loo 
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If it were possible to cap' i»re in writing the true 
comploxity of events, the description of the development of 
the program at Queens College would oe intertwined with the 
aforementioned three programs as well as the programs at Munde- 
lein College and Roosevelt Universi ty which were emerging at 
this same time. As it is, however, each of these programs of the 
early and mid 'sixties is treated separately and the reader is 
left with the task of creating for himself some of the excitement 
of this period of innovation in higher adult education when it 
appeared that special baccalaureate programs for adults might 
become the focus of a new movement in higher adult education. 

Queens College--The Adult Continuing 
r> d u c a t i Q n {ACK) Program 

Queens College, second youngest of the five undergraduate 
colleges of the City University of New York, was founded as a 
liberal aits collocjo on April 6, 1937, and began its first ses- 
sion ill Octol^er of that year. Its campus, located on a fifty- 
two acre site in Flushing, consists of a square of older build- 
ings which exhibit a !!oorish influence and a po tpourri of more 
or less modern lov; and high rise* })uildinqs. 

\Vhcn the Colloqc v/ar> only a year old, afternoon extension 
coursiis wcro offorcd for the first time. The adult exten- 
sion proqram rirmv until in 1950 the dcsiqnation School of 
Goni^ral Studies was u.sod for the* first time. Special curri- 
cula loadinq to the Associate in Arts and Associate in 
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Applied Science degrees for the equivalent of two years 
of full-time study wore introduced in the Hchool of 
General Ftudics in 1952 and 1953. Since 1960, the 
Fchool of rtcncral Studies has been offering the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science.^ 

Lnrollment in the School of General Studies increased rapidly 
in tlie late 'fifties and early 'sixties. Whereas there were 
only 304 matriculated students in the extension program in 
1952, there wcru 1,945 ten years later. In fact, the total of 
matriculated, non-matriculated, and non-credit adult education 
students increased by more than three hundred per cent between 
1952 and 1962. ^ 

In the lato 'fifties, a number of younger instructors 
who were augmenting their salaries by teaching in the School of 
General Studies on an overload basis, became increasingly aware 
of the problems of their adult students. At that time the 
open admissions policy currently in effect jt the City Univer- 
sity had not been instituted and, consequently, not all high 
school graduates in the City who apiUied were accepted into the 
Jay session. As a result, it appeared that the adults were 
l>-:^in<.: effectively sciueezod out of the School of General Studies 
by younqer students who had not meet tht.- entranc reciu iremen ts 
for the dciy st.'s:;LOii and wore usinn ' •.( eveninq session as a 



li.'Ueei^s CoUeqe, School of GemTal Studies, P.ulletin, 

'•Jiimes i:. Tol>ih, "Annual :;eport, Scheol of General 
Studios, July 15, 10 (.3," p. 1. 
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possible route to matriculation. 

Ralph W. Sleeper^ one of the younger instructors who 
was supervising a required social science course in GGS^ recalls 
discussing the adults' problem as early as 1958 with Glenn W. 
Howard^ Director of SGS; Carl E. Hiller^ Assistant Director; 
and Peter Meyer^ a counselor. While they were all concerned 
with the plight of the adults, an institutional response was 
somewhat >ilow in coming. But in late fall^ 1961, Howard 
appointed a committee to review the Associate in Arts curricu- 
lum, which w-.s the degree program primarily serving adults in 
JGS.^ The committee was . . to prepare recommendations for 
an Associate in Arts degree curriculum which /would/ be suited 
to adults seeking essentially an integrated, liberal program 
of studios to be completed in the equivalent of two years of 
full time study. Sleeper was made chairman of the committee. 

By February 1962 , Sleopor had pr^jpared a lengthy memo- 
randum outling some of the • . considerations to which the 
committee may wiih to address itsolf,"^ While ho indicated 
the memorandum that *'the trans f'jr ability of courses to a bacca- 
laureate degree at Quoons College should not be a criterion for 



^Interview with Ralph v;. rlecpor, noeomber 6, 197 3, 
r)p. 1 and 2. 

^Glenn W. Howard as cjuotf^d in vi Momorandum from F^valph W. 
Sleeper to the Comnittco to Review thc^ Associate in Arts Curri- 
culum, February 1, 196 2, p. 1, 

"^ivalph Sieetier to the Committee to Kcvi^^'W the Associate 
in Arts Curriculum, February V, 1002, p. !• 
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tho acceptance of a course in the A. A. curriculum,"^ an issue 
on which he later reversed himself, he included a brief descrip- 
tion of an "Adult Institute" which would have as its purpose 

. . to serve all adults during the period of educational re- 
entry." More specifically, he saw the functions of the Insti- 
tute as follows: 

a. Screening, testing and counseling all applicants on 
a more appropriate level than has heretofore been 
possible . 

b. Placement of students in appropriate one semester 
classes which will orient them to college work and 
which will cover in varying degrees of. intensiveness 
and speed the bas^c information and skills of the 
prescribed program in all three divisions of the 
college. Where possible the courses j:hould follow an 
interdisciplinary approach. (The "core" seminars at 
Syracuse University in the social sciences, humanities 
and natural sciences may be suggestive or what is 
needed in the institute.) Such programming has already 
been proven effective in making the most efficient use 
of teaching time and relieving the more mature -student 
from "learning" in elementary courses what he already 
knows. In any case, all institute courses would be 
designed to meet the adult at his own level of oxper- 
ion^o and preparation . ^ 

Since the ACi; Program was finally designed as a replacement for 

tho qoncral education requirement of tho Bachelor of Arts degree 
at Queens which oavo special attention to the problems of return- 
ing adults, Sleeper's idea of the Adult Institute as expressed 
in this early memorandum to the committee si-ems to contain the 
central notion of the ACi; Program as it was later approved. 

1 11) id . 
•) 

" T bid . , t.^ . 4 . 
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But many issuns remainod to be resolved and it is not at all 
clear that rieeper had the final shape of the program in mind 
when he wrote the mc/norandum. 

The report of the Committee to Review the Associate in 
Arts Curriculum was ready for the approval of its members by 
April 4, 1962, The report recommended tlie an^jointmcnt of a 
second committee to be drawn from the three divisions of the 
Collerre and . • charged with the preparation of detailed 
oirricular proposals for a program to be kn'^wn as the Aault 
Continuing Education Program." The new program was to be 
lii^ited to persons at least twenty years old^ was to utilize 
advanced .standing and proficiency testing • . to spare the 
adult student from 'learning' what he already knows/' and vas 
to rely on interdisciplinary courses to the extent possible. 
The committee had clearly reviewed precedents set at other 
institutions in its deliberation. Tn fact^ the report frankly 
stated that "t:^e actual conclusions of thc^ /curriculum/ sub- 
comrai ttoos boar a striking resemblance* to adult courses already 
in succc'ssful Of)* ration at P.rooklyn and Syr acu;^o . " 1 

Finally, the corarnittee, in a reversal of Sleeper's 
initial [position, rocoinmcM^duci thi: articulation of the ni:w Associ- 
ato in Arts curriculum with tho cjiTioral (Klucation corpponent of 
t'^o Oueens Co IIcmo hacca laurtM t(^ . 



:!iiph 5*hu'por, "/Pinal pA'pcjrt of/ ot iho (V)mmi ttuc to 
Review the A.ssocir^to in Arts Curriculum, A[>ril 4, 1962 /* p. 1. 
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The committoo feels that it is loss than realistic to 
assume that many adults will voluntarily accept the A. A 
degree as terminal. Mr. Mayer's 1959 survey shows that 
90% of matriculated students (for all deqroos) wish to 
achieve the baccalaureate. Vic must therefore think of 
the A. A. as a possible, indeed probable, stopping stone 
toward the baccalaureate. Allowing for the fact that 
many will fall by the wayside, those who complete the 
A. A. degree with l'<igh standing should be moved along into 
the baccalaureate degree program with no loss of credit 
and with as many of the baccalaureate requirements com- 
oletod .s possible. In other words, the A. A. degree 
should bo roqardod as adequate preparation for the adult 
student, enabling hin to begin his concentration and 
advanced eloctivu work immedia' *y.^ 

In concludimj the rcnort , Sleeper added that a bulk of the exper- 
ience at othor institutions as well as some of th»^ work of CSLI:a 
supported the recommendations of the committee. In lieu of 
appending all the evidence to each copy of the report, he sug- 
gested tliat those interested might review the materials in his 
office. Amonq t\\v materials ho listed in supr.-crt of the com- 
rittoo's recommendations were reports on the programs at Brook- 
lyn, Syracuse, Oklahoma, and the University of London; reports 
and studies from CS:,1,A; and correspoiuleiice with A. A. Liveright, 
lUrecLor of the Center, in whicl) Liveright indicated interest 
in the d. V'* lojjncnt at (,)ueons and hint(>d tfi.it funding might be 
forthcor.ing fur an ,itiult degree program.^ 

The i-.ev; ( roTin i 1 1' was a['pointed, afjain with .Sleeijer ,tt 
its head. And as the new commi t tt.H' ta]}:e-d about the prof)Osed 



ln)j_(i. , I). 3. 
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Associate in Arts for adults, it qrndually chanf/ed its focus. 
As Sleeper put it, "ftore and more we began to think of this as 
the front end to a regular degree program."^ The committee 
ultimately recommended to the Advisory Council of SGS that the 
Adult Continuing education Program bo designed as an alternative 
nethod of meeting the general education requirements for the 
hacccixaureato rather than an Associate in Arts program for 
I'dults which vjuld bo compatible with lH'.cca laureate require- 
ments. The Advisory Council concurred and Sleeper was asked 
to write a proposal incorporating the corruaittee' s recommenda- 
tions.-^ The conclusions of the committee thus thrust the 
Queens' program more in the direction of the Brooklyn model than 
in tfiat of the Associate in Arts for adults at Syracuse. 

On October 23, 1962, Sleeper described the proposed ACF 
Program in some detail to President Stoke of Queens. The occa- 
sion for liis memo was the need for spc»cial foes for the Program. 

Vhc Scl^ool of r.tMieral Studies is nrw ipaking plans to offer 
.1 group of basic courses for adults in tlie Pall term, 1963 . 
These coursm; will parallel those* f)rosontly offered to all 
undiU'gracluattj^s m the "prescrii>ed protjram'* leading to tlie 
iac<^\l aureate rnqr^'e. Thoy will comprise a ra{)id and, we 
believe, /i nxorc? (»f fectiv(^ mcvms of matriculation for the 
adult stuilrnt than wu now offrT. 

this und seW tal devLcer, will b*' tjmploycd: seriucnces 
of r^/quired courses t!iat arr now str(*telu'd out ovr^v several 
sijmestc^rs will be consolidated and inten^i i icv! ; required 
cours(M> v/ill l)e tauqht on an i nf_t' rd i set [)1 i nary basis, using 
at timer,, two or more faculty mfmlnTs and a **s«*ninar" 
a;>[>» roacfi ; claims r; i ze will be tu'ld to fifteen wlu^rever 
r)OSf^ii>le. . . , 
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Additionally, students admitted to the program, which wo 
are now calling the Adult Continuing Education Program 
(ACK) , will be required to take a special batteiy of 
placement tests and exemption examinations. 

The memo vent on to request special fees for testing and evalua- 
tion of the students for the special courses. Sleeper cited 
the precedent set by Drooklyn for both fees and program as 
justification for the special fees.^ 

A little more than a week later. Sleeper presented the 
plan for the ACi: Program to the Advisory Council of SGS and 
announced that the specific curricular proposals were taking 
shape: both the science and social science softiinars hod been 
approved by the appropriate departments . ^ And on December 11, 
i')62, the full proposal, which included a foreign language 
sequence, unlike the Special Baccalaureate at P.rooklyn, was 
brought before the Ad>r.;.sory Council for debate. The three 
somin.irs in arts, science, and social science," wore approved but 
the question of the proposed foreign language sequence as nodi- 
fied tor tlie Proqram was deferred. 

nuriiiq t''!o debate both tha Bachelor of I,il)eral 5'>tudies 
proctran at Oklahorr..' and the '^istur of r,iber<il Arts proqram at 
Johns ilopkins were invoked by a faculty nember other than 
rUeepor as evidence in favor of t!io approval of the ACL 



-^;\ilph V;. Sl(H'()cr to !!areld r. r.Lola', Octoijer 23, 1962. 

^Queens Colleqe, ""Unute;; of tln' MiH'tinq of the Advisory 
Council, School of General r-tudie.s, ;.o--eml>.T I, 1962," p. 2. 
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proposal.^ This seems curious since neither the Oklahoma 
program, which will be described in detail in the following 
chapter, nor the Johns Hopkins program boar any marked re- 
semblance to the ACn Program either in curriculum or in intent. 
Perhaps this is simply an example, of the efficacy of citing 
outside sources when justifying icw programs. 

After clearing the Advisory Council, the ACE proposal 
still had its most difficult test before it: approval by the 
Faculty Council. Just as the faculty at Brooklyn had found 
credit for life experience the most troublesomfe point in the 
Special Baccalaureate Program, so the Queens faculty tended to 
balk at approving the crediting of "life achievement." Sleeper 
seems to have employed substantially the same political stra- 
tegy that had been effective at Brooklyn, but, since Sleeper was 
younger and loss well known at Queens than Spengler had been at 
r.rooklyn, Sleeper needed someone else to play Spengler 's role. 
Fortunately, the now Director of SC."., James E, Tobin, resembled 
Spongier in the respect he commanded from other faculty members, 
'i'obin had gained a reputation for promoting and upholding high 
standards when he was a member of the- I'nglish Department at 
Queens and was known to be skeptical about the ACIl proposal. 
Sleeper recalled that when ho asked Tobin to support the proposal 

^Queens Collccjo, "Minutes of the Mooting of the Advisory 
Council, School of Conoral Studic;s , Doconbor 11, 196 2, " 
PD. 1 and 2. 
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before tho Fa(!ulty Council, Tobin quostionod him thoroughly 
about the procTrcim and apparently found merit in the proposal. 
v;ith Tobin *s r*u{)port and his own private discussions with many 
monbers of thi^ Co incil, Sleeper saw the proposal through the 
Council succesf^f 111 ly , iilthounh he admitted tliat the debate did 
not go smootfiiy e.si)f^cially on the poinL of credit for life ex- 
perience. But onc-c a[jproved by the Faculty Council, the Board 
of liiciher r.ducation ciuickly gave its assent and the recruitment 
of students began. ^ 

Tho Dt^sign of th < i_ ACT: Progrrim 

At its start ii; Fall 1963^ the ACK Program consisted of 
a special admissions {process and three interdisciplinary seminars 
The admission process included three stops, very similar to those 
at Brooklyn: 

1, Pros[)ective students completed a six pacjo application 
form which had been adapted almost without change from 
tht! form devised at Firooklyn. 

2, All ap[>li cants for 196 3-1964 were asked to takc^ certain 
Area Tests from thc^ Grtuluate Pecord , ixami na t ior^ ^ attery 
which related to thn. arc^a.s cove* red by the seminars. 

Tin? followina year the newly constructed '*Comprehens i v(* 
Colb^qe r«\sts/* later re-named the> Collece I.evel i:xami- 
nation I'ro<jrcm (CLIlP) , werc^ adopti'd and htive been used 
continuouslv to tht* present. Thesc^ ach i ev(^m(^nt batt(^ries 
were iut'T/'Kl to ascertain th<* stu<lr'ats' level of prior 
K.*arri inq . 
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^Slo'^^rT; I)er'en})ei i) , 197 3 ^ ]■]>. 3 aiui 4. 

^^Letter with attacli^d Hiock-Ufj of an a; >: > 1 ic ei t ion form from 
Plater :!ever to P.alr^h Sle^'j>.-r, January 22, DiM. 

^'\il-h W. Sl(^.:u.'r, "Annual '^^:■ert, \(iiilt (V)ntinuinq i:duca- 
tion Proara' AcmcUtuc Vea.r l9'^)4-h\)," du. 1 ind 2. 
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3. All applicants for 1963-1964 wore invited for a 
personal interview* In 1964-^19651 however^ Peter 
Meyer of the Counsel inq Office devised a qroup 
intervievvinq procedure whic!i^ he felt^ fK>th accom- 
plished the qoal of the individual interview — to 
assess the student's academic promise--and allowed 
the stu<tcnt to be viewed in a scttinq which simulated 
a seniniir,^ The qroup interview remains part of the 
selection process . 

The selection processes at Oueens Colleqe for the ACK Progr-*m und 

at Hrooklyn Colleqe for the Special Haccalaurcate were almost 

identical^ yt^t from the beqinninq the selection process c.t Queens 

docs not seen to have been as inherently di scrini natinq as the 

;>roco';s at Brooklyn. That is not to say that the first class 

of the ACll Proqram was not a carefully selected qroup: only 

about thirty of the 224 applicants were admitted for the Fall 
2 

1963. But thi^ intent of the ACi: Proqram, tlie desiqn of its 
seminars, its Imiitec utilization of "life achievement credit/* 
i\nd its tronondous qrowth in enrollment in its first ten years 
of operation all .se(*m to add up to a much more eqalitarian bias 
than is demons tratc^cl in the Special Tacca 1 aurua te Proqrom at 
Brooklyn. FN»r})ar>s a flint of tlu* mor*' {>o{>ular bias at Queens can 
lu^ found m an ^ arly .statemtM^t about the ACf! Proqram which 
SUm ''cr madi^ to the Dean of the nxtr-nsion procjram at New York 
i'ni V* »rs i ty : 

One of tiw thinj:*. v/c ti.'d in mind in rie.iiqriiiiq /th«' 

ACT rroqran/ v/ar; thc^ hnpi^ that it could become a **norTTial" 

^ !bi,.i. , p. 1 . 

-^\a\[-\ v:. :'le-e-i-, V^rinutl ^^.surt, .lutte 1963, " K 
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program for adults. To that end it pArallels, much more 
closely than does Hrooklyn's procjram, the rcqular under- 
graduate degree curriculum, 

wovcr has the Drooklyn program claimed to have been anything but 

a highly 5?olectivc program for remarkably wol 1-qualif icd and 

highly motivated adults. 

The more egalitarian bias of the ()ueens program also 

seems apparent in itiJ initial seminars in the artn^ science, 

and social science, V/hile the Brooklyn seminars were meant to 

compress as much material into as little time as possible there- 

by enabling students in the Special Bacca laureate Program to 

complete all their core requirements in four semesters^ the 

Queens program took a less accelerated approach. The proposal 

presented to the Faculty Council in December 1962 indicated 

that 

the 36 credits of th(^ ACi; Program arc distributed as 
follows : 

Arts Son i nars 1^ 2 Two .si *m(? r; tors, 

f creciits each • . 12 

S c i n c o S o m i n d r s J_#_2 f _3^^_'l Four semc^st c^rs , 

\ crc^ciils tjach . . 12 

Hoc i ill S » ' it ^ n cr f^tjininais J^^ 2 'IVo scnu^sLers, 

0 <.:r(j(Ji ts each . , 12 

Total. ... 36 2 



^!^ilph V/. SbM.por to i<uns('U K.W. Smith, fUirch 26, 1963. 

^OiUHMu; Col h'ai', "r'chool of ntMifr-^l nt ikIht;, Curriculum 
• roi JOS a 1 for LUk' A(iu 1 1 Con t: i nu i r^q I duc^il ion 1' roqr an , *n\l>o r , 

i^>h2'"/' P. 1 
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The comparable soninara at nrooklyn wore: 

Humanities 10.2, 10.3 two semesters, 

8 credits each . . 16 

Socini Scionco 10.2, 10.3 two semesters, 

8 credits each . . 16 

Science 10.2, 10.3, 10.4, 10.5 four semesters, 

4 credits each . . 16 

Total 48 

And in addition to the seminars in the three broad areas of sub- 
ject matter, a fourth seminar in communications was included at 
Brooklyn which brought the total number of credits typically 
earned in coursework by Special Daccalaureate students during 
tiioir first two years to 56.^ 

Further, Hrooklyn's program was based on the assumption 
that ". . . the products of a liberal arts education can be 
found in active, creative, and responsible adult living" and 
that "... the etjuivilonce of life expt?rionc:c to academic credit 
can be measured and t;xprosso(i in cx)ncroto form." 2 The consequence 
of this asuunption was that students in thc> Sfjocial hacca laurea te 
Program, on the avorarre, concluded their first two years of study 
not only with fifty-:;ix crtjclLts e.irned in th< seminars but also 
witli an additional .sixteen credits awarcW'd after the assessment 
of th<>ir lift! exee ri en<:e . 3 ftudent'-, at <',)ue."ris, on the other hand 

^Stern .and Missal J, Ad ul t r.xp e r i enc:e , ii. lOG. 
^I bid . , p. 3. 

-"■Middle :;tat.'s '-epoi-t," Pj.. \2^) and 126. 
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• t^ridi tiwarded an avcraqc of 6.6 credits for lifu achievement 
and t !ms tendod to conplet<> their First two yearn having earned 
al ou^ forLy-Lv;o crcnJiLs.^ 



t!^e Ac*i: Proffram sPc^ms to he the result of two factors. First, 
ti)e admii^sion rec]uir<*ncnts for thf.; A('r; Proymm were and are 
not strii^}i?nL as those at Brooklyn and thus it may be assumed 
that Hrooklyn adrtits a sliqhtly more accomplished student who 
h IS had More relevant experience for which he? may receive credit. 
Svrcond, .c? of (Hiual importance*, awarding credit for life 
achievemiMit ia not as central a component of the ACT; Program 
as award inq cn^dit for life experience is of the Special Dacca- 
laurtat(^ Prouran. The) first question asked to quide the inquiry 
of tl.v) Cummilti'^t^ on Admission and livaluation of the i:xper imental 
D^qr^'e Proj«.M;t at r>roo5'lyn was ''Mow nueli dors adult experience 
count?"- '!'lu^ Coruai t ti'« ' v/hiefi dt^sioiUMl the* ACF*. ^^rorjram seems, 
on thi^ otluT haiul, to have been primarily concerninl with the 
s* i- lut rs and, v/hib^ credit fur lit*,' aeh leve^ruMi t was included in 
t\\v prnt)o,sal as /i (*on[)onont of t lie Progr.ua, uroct^dures for 
aiiSrK^sinq Lift- leh i ^ • v« *incMi t w^-rc^ not (h've lo[)rMl until stu.!(.Mits 
h.id V)*M'n <ulnitc»*d and th*' /^CP Procjram was un<Ierway. Arul ini- 
tially credit for lif» <i(^h i» 'VenuMi t was to be awcirdeci only ^'or 



Vhr smaller number of credits av/arded to students in 



c-:iv;.trc-/. 
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satisfactory pcrformcmco on w Itten examinations — a more formal 
procedure than thi* interviews at F^rooklyn which were calculated 
to put adults at Cdso, ^ However, by 1966, a revised procedure 
based on the aiTsossment by departmental personnel of portfolios 
prepared by the ntudents was put into effect, hut even then the 
number of credits that could be awardc^d for life achievement was 
limited Lo twent y- f ive • ^ 

The Oueen:; I'roqram, then, althoujh it bearn a striking 
r(»semblance to thr. Firooklyn Special Baccalaureate on the surface, 
st?cms to have bcH^n designed from a different set of starting 
points and tliii; Jiffcroncc in assumptions has led to wide vari- 
ances in practices at the two institutions. The differences in 
approach to the question of crediting prior learning are cer- 
tainly plain, but the conception of the total program at Queens 
i3 probaMy (»V(M) :nor^' s i^^jn i f icant . As its ctirrent rnrector put 
it in thi* report he wrotf^ at th( ond of the Procjram's five year 
probationary -^oi iod : 

/';'he ACi: Pronram/ is ^ot a si^eeial dt^qrei* [)ro<jram but rather 
.t r)r(.^<rrani whi eh <'nal)lt*s tiic adult stiulcvnt to b(M}in tht* 
rt/qulvir [>r(;f;ram m a s[;i.*cial v/ay . 

All of the oth(*r [^rocfranir; studied ccincrMVe of th(»mselves as com- 

[ lote do iree f roqr<im3 for achilts <wi'n tliouqM many ( ' thr-m utilize 



i Slec>per, "Annua 1 ^^i-port , Jun^ • 19^3," \> . ^ 

*^JoSi.M li *H: 1 ho 1 1 and , '' Annua 1 In *; or t , A(hil t Cent i nu i nq 
liJuc-itiOM Proeran^ Ae'}ilt\nie N'i»ar 1 h ^ -- 1 ^Ha, ^ June 27, lOi^U,'* 
p. 2, 

^/rrM''.st :'-c]v.< \ i c y./ , " r»';. ort on tl^f .\('!' !' i-oqiMt!'; su!^- 
nittv'vi ^.o t!u- Curriculum (.'onun 1 1. 1.» , "ar«Mi 11, \')>,ti," p. 10. 
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ir their designs courses offered by other divisions of their 
institution; tho Oueons Program stands alone in considering it- 
self an introduction to a baccalaureate program. But perhaps 
this should not be surprising since the Queens Program was the 
direct outgrov;th of an Associate in Arts program for adults 
wliich was first intended to be terminal, then intended to be 
compatible with the baccalaureate, and finally was made a part 
of the baccalaureate. 

G rowth of tlio ACi: Prograra 

The AC'i: I'roqram at Queens stands out from every other 
program studit^d because of its large enrollment. Nearly 1600 
students were enrolled in tlie ACfl Proqram in 1973 and almost 
400 studi^nts wert^ beting admitted each scmost(?r.^ Roosevelt 
oiiivi.^rsi ty • s I'achelor of General .Studios pro^iram is the second 
larg(*st program, tT.rnlling more than 1 100 achilts each semester^ 
but the ouc^ens < nrollmont statisticii are not wholly comparable 
to i:oosev(M t ' s nor to those of any other proqram studied. 

L iK'e t-!v' ni.PMMif> Proqram vie^/s itr,*^\i not as a s{)ecial 
b<icc i laure,t * 'iro'fr/iiM but rallu^r aii an i n tr Ofhic t i on to the 
r'.*qul<tr :^.ic 1 1 I'. ^t.« • , it. inf^ludes m it:.- statistics as its own 
only t.hose ;U uU» M s vWirollc^l in ACi. cours«.s. i:v(;ry othe^r proc^ram 

' irva re/ , 'r«.'nt !i anr^ayt rsary st ati.'n''rit_ , [j . 13. 

V.' 1 • fr. i Iv , " '!Vnt !i .i; •',pur(., Kail 1071," 

:.. 1 . 
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includes in its statistics all students who arc working toward 
the baccalaureate under its auspices whether or not those stu- 
dents arc enrolled during a particular tc?rm in <'oursos offered 
by the organization responsible fo; the special baccalaureate. 
Tlius ^ if Oue(>ns used the same basis as the other programs for 
col legating its enrol Inont statistics, the hCF Program could 
almost certainly claim a student body in excess of three thou- 
:;and . 



gram from its !)eninninq. In his report after .the first year 

of the Program':; Of)e ration, Sleeper incluued this projection: 

It would sei\'n that w will nearly reach the optimum size 
for the ACi: ['ro(jram in Spring 19GL) when wc estimate that 
one hundred and fifty sti ^ents w.ll he enrolled.^ 

Sleeper's projection was, in fact, quite accurate and remained 

so through tipv lOGT-lQGS academic vear; about seventy new stu- 

d'Mits wiTe^ heincf rulnitti^d to ttu* ACi: Program eac!i semester, Tn 

Fail h()wcv(^r, admissions ros<^ i;harply to 134, remaim^l 

relatively stable for two years.; rosi^ sharply again during 

the l'3 70- 1 07i ae<wh i;uc year.^ 'J'h^- ^'Xplanation for the suddi^n 

^^xpansion of th»^ Program se<jin:> unusually straightforward. 



iccording to rliM'r>»^r, v/ris openly sk^Sitieal .ibout it owing to 



nut such Sxze was not part of the plan for the ACE Pro- 



rh*' ACi; i locrrain v/as inst: i tut.<>d undf*r a Preside-nt who, 



Annu l 1 :'^^{)Orl , V-<)4 , 
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his traditional attitudes about ucaucnic programs and the stu- 
dents they should norvc.^ And while Sleeper did not share the 
President's attitude about traditional programs and audiences, 
hv was content to ket;p the Proqram rc.>latively small. Hut with 
a now '^rr.Tiv.lent and a new Director for the Program, the attitude 
changou . In President Murphy's words: 

F-'rom tlie timir I arrived at Queens College, I heard much 
more aliout AC!; than its size would have seemed to dictate. 
The community spoKe of ACL' work with such enthusiasm that 
I asked its administration to expand enrollment and educa- 
tional opportunities. I hope that this (expansion will 
continue and wi^l enhance not only our own ACE Program ^ 
hut also its impact on educational innovation elsewhere. 

Tlie now Pi rector, I'rnest Fchwarcz, concurred enthusiastically 
with President f'lurphy's request for expansion and began increas- 
ing enrollnonts as rar^idly as budgetary resources and recruit- 
ment technicju<.;s would allow. Schwarcz m^do it a point, however, 
to maintain admission standards as they wore before the start 
of the expansion, reasoning that th(> ciuality of the student body 
would renain the .s.iru- roqardb'ss of its si/.c> if the criteria for 
tae selection of students remained the .s<ime. ;:x[)erience st>ems 
to iiave liorn him out, ev-.Ti though the perceiitaqc of applicants 
admitted has risen ;;liq!itly. 

At least a porti'^n of the- comnunity'n positive? response 

^Sleeper, !V • c -ml a: r G, 1973 , 4. 

"Jose[)h i^. Murpiiy as nuot.-i i ii "ACi; at ''N-n" (th.- Tenth 
Ar-.p. iver:;ary i'ub i i eat ion of t*U' ACi: I'rociram) , 'Itv 197 3, p. 1. 

c hwa r e , 1 m ■ c- ^ r\ ) - r G , 19 7 3, [> . 1 . 
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to the ACw Procjram about v/hich President Murphy spoko in his 

letter can bo accounted for by the efforts of JoHoph Mulholland 

who directed ACi: from 1965 through early 1967* Mulholland felt 

that the Program should be expanded to include a broader ranqc 

o*" the racial and socio-economic spectrum of Queens. Schwarcz 

(ii. scribed :!ulhol land * s contribution in his 1968 Heport: 

Since the very beginning of the ACf; Program it was strongly 
felt that it should also attract adults from the disadvan- 
taged communities who are potentially good students, but 
wlio may hc^ve built-in fears of the college environment. In 
September of 1966, the first such group called "Advance- 
ACr:" . . . was organized by Mr. Joseph flulholland, rind 30 
adults were admitted to this program. Of these, 17 are 
still in the r.CK Program. 1 

A^ter nearly two years as Director of ACfi, Mulholland left that 
position to conct^ntrate on special programs for racial and cul- 
tural minor i tier.. From his initial riodi f ication of ACK came, in 
Vac late ' sixties, th^' '^IIXCIILL" procfram d<\signed for militant com- 
marUty leaders and "f 1!*AC'i'*' wliich is TocusfMl on minority workers 
in tiu) civil servMcu^. Ar> with Advanei ^-AC^: , both of the later pre 
rj\ins t:rovic;»Nl s;nu?ial seminars which wore intenck?d to fjive the 
r-^r.!)*:'rs of t'v* t :r ;**t Mroupr. ulditienal su[Ji>ert. to h(*l[j them make 
a qood St irt in hacealaiureate progran. And m all thr(*c special 
[.rO'M r.inis , tiu' nu norily :> t tu^;n^,^; v,\'it' i'neouraf;ed to join thi^ 
nainr^trean of th- rea.il.u" hae(:ci laure/iLi^ [)ro^fran as soon as poa- 



iva^c^•-;^^M: , liXCKLL, and I^IPACT, thi' ACT Program 
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has »ictcd not only as t' o special bcqinning of a baccalaureate 
i^rocrain for the adult student body at Queens but has al^o pro- 
vided the leadershiT) and the model for programs which encourage 
ninority f;tudont-« ^^ take advantanc of the educational opportu- 
nities at OUfMjns College. This is unus\ial because the special 
l;accalauroat(} programs for adults have not, as a whole, been 
successful in attracting minority students. Of the programs 
studied, only oueens and Roosevelt have succeeded in recruit- 
ing substantial nunbc^rs of minority students into their adult 
degree programs. 

Elaboration of the ACV. Design 

Those responsible for special baccalaureate programs 
for adults seen to make the d(!siqn of their program more ela- 
borate for one of tv/o reasons: either because their program 
is too small to supr)ort itself financially and they hope that 
an elaboration of d(>.sLqn will attract more students or because 
their program has cjrown large and c,\n g(>neralo a re.»sonable 
iumy)er of students for nort^' activiticn tlian. those included m 
the initial d.'niqn. An oxainplc of th'' fomer case will appear 
m the' next c!ia[jter. 'I'he AC'i; rrocn-an -.t Oue<, ns Colleqe is an 
■xariule of t]\<j laf^ter 

Tho initial (l- sir;n of the Ac'i: Prfx^ir irn, .is ap[>roved by 
tl;e ''acuity Coune'il, inclu<ie(i a sp-. eial adm i rn ons proce-chir. • , 
tlireo iiiLur.liiiciijlin.\rv ^:onun.jr;;, .)n<i, by its s<.-coud year, 
•.jrocovl'ure.s for I !v • ...;se.'; sr.u.T.t (• ]:!<■ . k'Ii i evenu rit . '!'h.> first 
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elaboration would havo been part of this simple design had 
the Faculty Touncil not voted to have it deleted from the propo- 
sal. The cornnittco which shaped the ACr: Prorfram determined 
early in its deliberations that tUo Queens Program, in contrast 
to the Brooklyn Program and o^hers, would retain a language 
rc?guirement . Sleeper wrote : 

"T'he conmittee is aware that adult education degree progrcims 
at other institutions waive the m<ithematics and language 
requirements entirely. This step would seem to weaken the 
baccalaureate diigree consid(?ra!jly--al though it is admittedly 
a step which is easy to rationalize. However, the committee 
is not prepared to recommend that this step be taken i f the 
means for adults to meet these requirements can be made more 
realistic than they are at present . 

Tl^e mathematics requirement was included in the Science Seminar 
and a modified language requirement, limited to twelve semester 
hours, was written into the proposal, but the reference to the 
tw(»lve semest<-'r hour limit in langu<icjn was deleted during the 
di^bato in the CourK:il. ACA. sLudt*ntr> were tnus held to the 
Stime five senuvsti^r language recju i rcMiuwi t as any other undergra- 
duates at QuiMwis, 



difficulty rnt*»'f:in<r th*^ liinqUiifje rc'r^u i rc-in* tiL probably as much 

h M.vtusc^ of t\\v loruj lirrA} t !H»y htui bft-n awciy from language instruc- 

t iori IS bijcau::r' of t ii " !^loc:k many st ud<'nts, both older and 



/.s thv^ ( 'ommitt'Hj had ant ici [m li:d , tlio ACJ; students had 
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younger^ have against learning another language. But little 
could be done to remedy this problem until the Program had 
gained in cnrollncnt and proved itself. The time seemed right 
by 1967 and Schwarcz^ when he was appointed f)i rector , re- 
assorted the idea of a special sequence for ACK students. lie 
proposed a four somester sequence involving four hours of in- 
£;truction per week to classes composed solely of ACr students. 
*'iho proposal was ap]) roved orid the ACi; language sequence was for 
a tine much preferred by the adult students. But the language 
requirement in tlie ACH Program became, perhaps understandably^ 
unpopular when Oueens College abolished the language requirement 
for regular undergraduates. Paradoxically, the special language 
sequence was required of ACE students after it had been discon- 
tinued for the other students, but the ACi: language requirement 
too was dropped in 1973.^ 

n'hreo other elaborations of the ACI! design, disregard- 
ing a combined Arts/Social ScicMice S(»minar offered only once,^ 
includt-^ weokend nonMnar.s, introduce^l in \^fJ , "mini-courses" 
introduced in 1969, dnd tutorial groups introduced in 1970. 
The woe^-.t^nd s«'iuiiars, which v/(*rr' [)ro|.one(l by Slt^jpor although 
cltjvolopr'd by Sciiwurcx, ir*- basted on the Oklalioma mod(?i of inde- 
t;endont 5;tudy f'ollowe 1 by int( n:;iv«' periocis of instruction and 
c:o 1 i abor a t ion . 'rin^Si- seminars arc dup 1 icn t ionfi of thv three 

Ischworrz, noccnb'-r f) , 1^73, p. 3. 
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interdisciplinary seminars but are scheduled on weekends, a 
time attractive to many working people and housewives with 
small children, rather than on weeknights.^ 

The mini -courses , unlike the seminars, are based on 
subject matter, often oF cur rent . intf.; rest , which may be used 
toward meeting olecuive requirements. Tho scheduling of these 
f.'oursos during breaks in the regular academic calendar, such 
.IS Christmas and 3pring vacations, allow the adult r-tudents 
to use their discretionary time, to greater advantage and to 
accelerate their progress toward a degree by i^ncreasing the 
number of credits they can earn within a calendar year.^ 

The creation of a system of tutorial groups in 1970 
further elaborated tho design of the ACE Program. Although the 
system of tutorial groups is one of the newest parts of the 
design of ACIJ, it calls to mind the monitor system developed 
in nineteenth century England to provide elementary instruction 
to poor children. And, not too surprisingly, both the old 
monitor system and the "new" tutorial groups were devised to 
multiply the ni-;r.bcr of students a single teacher could super\'iso 
in order to brincj the cost of instructing the indiviaual student 
down. The ACi: tutorial groups are structured in three levels: 
;>rofessor, tutors, and ACr; undergraduates. The professor sets 



Ibid . , p . 1 . 
2l})id. 
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assiniments, meets with the atudents at least six times a term, 
and determines tho final grades for the course. To provide 
personal attention -and direction for tho largo number of stu- 
dents in tho profes.sor's "class,'" ''a group of tutors who are 
aCi; graduates actively engaged in graduate pro-ams, make 
thomsclvos available to the ACE undergraduates both for tele- 
phono and face- to- face consultations. Of course, the key to 
the 'juccess of the tutorials lies in the ability of many mature 
students to worl; on their own. The greater flexibility of time 
tlie tutorials provide as compared with regular.ly scheduled 
courses is a major benefit to the ACi: students which encourages 
them to work independently in this fashion.^ 

The rolativo cuccoss of the ACK* students as well as 
faculty recruitment and pay policies and further elaborations 
of tho design of the ACi: Program which occurred after 1970 
are discussed in thv final cliaptcr in comparison with the same 
issues in somo of tlio other programs studied. nut now the 
foc-.s of tho study turnij to the creation anH development of the 
L'ogroe Completion Program at Mundciein College in Chicago which, 
in fact, v;as concurrent witli tlio omergcnco of the ACi; Program 
.it C'uc'jns Coilogo. 



^ f bid , pp. 3 and 4. 
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Munciolein CollGqo~-ThQ Degree 
Completion Program 

riundolcin is a small, women's college founded. in 1930 
by Sister Mary Justitia Coffey and sponsored by her religious 
order, the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary (BVM's). 
The cluster of buildings which make up its lakefront campus on 
the far i.'orth side of the City of Chicago had, in the 'sixties, 
only one distinguishing architectural feature: a fifteen story 
tower known as the "skyscraper" which housed all academic offices 
and classrooms.^ Two-thirds of the students at Mundelein during 
its founding decade wore of Trish extraction, but by 1962, more 
tiian half came from a Slavic heritage and Italian-Americans were 
a|;:)earing with crrontor frequency as well. 'Avo Mundelein students 
in three v/ere the first in their families to attend college and 
t!io most comiaon carour aspiration of the students at Mundelein 
v/:s public schooJ t'-iaching.^ 

';'he initial c.-urriculum of thu nev/ collc;go was a replica 
of that offorud at tho Univcirsity of Illinois in 1930. Faculty 
coi.»jni ttt?t^^ Tijc!-...* r>r);»»^ chonq^ s in the initial curriculum over the 
y -ars hut:. ♦ fvMst^ chanqos did not ir.ako ?*uncleloin * t curriculura dis- 
t ! net ivc . "in ^u^w^^ ra I t\v* rurr i rul un^ particularly for tho 
'^j.noral fducation of :iuncli:]ein sLudentis, tended to follow the 

l;!undc]uit; Co]J(.:qo^ I'acul t y f'anual^ 197 3 ?^.(?vision ^ p. !• 

^'Torbort J. Uruby^ '"rruth an^) Consoquruicos Fcbrii^y 
J# lOoj^ [J. 7. (Min-'OcrrapiitM:) 
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standard patterns of the 1930's, 1940*s, and 1950's."^ Munde- 
lein Colloge, in short, seems to have viewed its mission as 
providiiiy a traditional college education for the daughters of 
the Catholic, ethnic communities of Chicago rather than as 
attempting innovations either in curriculum or in teaching 
raethods. But in 19 57, with the appointment of Sister Ann Ida 
Cannon as President, Mundelein began to lose some of its in- 
stinct for following. 

iiundelein had been autocratic in its administrative 
structure from its founding; the President set policy based on 
lior ovn convictions and whatever advice she requested from her 
staff. 2 President fJannon set out to change that structure from 
autocrati-:: leadership to democratic involvement of the staff 
in dcci.=!ion :naklnc}. But even though President Gannon and the 
' ioauorsliip of the '^omnn Catliolic church, then headed by Pope 
John XXiri, wore- oijlinq for a noro democratic decision making 
:jroc-.:3S, such a clr:if : clianye could not be accomplished by 
decree. 

Prcsidoni: '^lannon drew up a ten year program for change 
•;!\icli slv.i subdivLdf^l into two five yoar plans: 

In 1957, riundoloin began a program of development which 
was aimed at strong thening the faculty , improving its level 



l b Lei . , I ) . 4 . 

•-lntt;rviov; vilh -lorberL J. Hrul-y, nct:oh<>r 22, 1073 , [>. 4. 
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of education and expanding its facilities to meet the 
demands of contemporary education. 

The first five year plan, 1957-1962, involved only staff and 
faculty which had br:on part of the institution when Sister 
r-annon took office; no now positions were created either to 
identify the needs of the institution or to meet them. For 
the second five years, 1962-1967, President Gannon decided 
that the College had to understand itp-^lf better if it was to 
set a wise course of action for the years ahead. To help the 
College understand itself better President Gannon created a 
Vice-Presidency, filled it by appointing Norbert J. Hruby, 
and authorized him to conduct an "Institutional Analysis" to 
specify with some objectivity what IJundelein College was both 
from a student nnd a faculty point of view. 

Hruby, who had previously worked at Loyola University 
in Caicaqo and at !'nivcrsity College of the University of 
■'hicaoo, propart'd throe sets of oxtonsivo questionnaires with 
I he Iiolp of seven faculty committees. One questionnaire was 
tlosi(;ntjd for the students then enrolled at I'undelein, another 
lor the faculty, and the third for the alumnae. The response 
of the faculty v/a^ irrcjular but the students and alumnae res- 
ponded in l.irrjo numbers: ninoty-sovun per cent of the students 
•ind thirty- four per cent of the alumnae completed the oxton- 



■•-f lunde lei n Collcoo, "Program for Acadc^nic and Physical 
:x»volopwent, 1957-1967," p. 1. (fHneographf^d) 
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sivc questionnaires did virtually all of the husbands of 
the responding alumnae.^ The cross-tabulation of the evidence 
gathered through the questionnaires and its subsequent analysis 
consritutod ;.he base of the data on which further developments 
were grounded. Among these further developments was a program 
designed to make degree completion a more realistic alternative 
for th half of Mundclein's alumnae who had not completed their 
degrees either at Mundeloin or elsewhere. 

Design of the nCP 

The Degree Completion Program (DCP) , as the special 
baccalaureate program for adults at Mundclein was first called, 
is virtually identical in design to the Special Baccalaureate 
degree Program for Adults at Brooklyn and the ACF. Program at 
Queens. The design of the DCP at Mundelein includes these 
components : 

1. A special admission procedure which relies heavily 
on a lonqthy applicarCion form much like these used 
at Brooklyn and Oueons Colleges. 3 

2. A cjroup of interdisciplinary seminars in humanities, 
natural science/ social science, and communication 
which iitand in lieu of the standard general ••:duca- 
cation rofiuirement and aro open only to adult stu- 
dents. 



^Ilruhy, "Truth And Consequences," pp. 3 and 4. 
^Interview with Katharinn L'.yrno, October 19, 1973 , 

[). 1 . 

•^."'undoleln c:ollege, "Application for the Degree Com- 
pletion Profjram," 1965. (••Umeoyraphod) 
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3. A proceJuro, based on portEolios prepared and sub- 
mitted by the DCP students, by which the adults 
may receive credit for life experience, although as 
at Queens Colleae few credits are actually earned 
in this manner. 

4. A provision for completing the remaining degree 
roquirer.ionta in the reguxarly scheduled offerings 

. of the College.'^ 

7ha distinctive feature of Mundelein's program, which Wcis in- 
stituted niore than ton years after Rrooklyn's, is not its de- 
sign but rather the process through which the program was 
I'lannod and approved. Hundeloin was in a transition from 
autocracy to democracy of governance as the Degree Completion 
I'rogram was being instituted and the planning and approval 
process of the ">rp seems to reflect, from time to time, an uncer- 
tainty about which form of governance w<*.«5 in effect. 

(»i.igins of the nCP at Mundelein 

The Degroo Completion Program seems to have started 
from at least four points. First, President Gannon, in her 
luulti -face ted effort to renew the College, was determined to 
attract a more diverse student body from a wider geographical 
area than tlu? north side of Chicago. She felt greater diver- 



■^On the issue of credit for life experience specifi- 
cally, the record at riundeloin shows that between 1965 and 
3 9 69 , the assc--ssnenL of life oxperionco accounted for four 
per cont of the total semester hours earned by UCP students. 
!:atharine Bvrno, "Report to the Faculty Senate, October 14, 
1969," p. 1. 

^."'.unJolcj j n Colleqo, "Announcing Dogrcr Completion »'rc)- 
nran," 719637. (initial brochun,' for L!u« DCl'. ) 
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sity would provide a richer environment for learning by in- 
creasing the range of views represented on campus and would 
also create a larger pool of potential students from which 
the Colloge could draw. Whether she initially included adult 
v.omen witliin her concept of a more diverse student body is 
not clear, but :;hc certainly wanted to break free from the 
narrowness that I'undolein risked from a student body recruited 
largely from a Hinrjlo religious persuasion, a small geographical 
area, and a limitcjcl socio-economic range. 

Second, wliothor or not Prtisident Gannon initially con-- 
sicierod adults c»g one of the groups which might provide diver- 
sity, the CommiLLeo on the Organization of the Colle^., one of 
the seven "Committees that helped IIru!*/y construct and analyze 
the questionnaire's used in the Institutional Analysis, included 
a concern for alumnae both in the questionnaires and in its 
report : 

/The Committee on the Organization of the College/ believes 
that onc;(? hciving admitttid a studi^;nt to the? community, 
r.undoloiii College has a continuing resj^onnibi li ty to her 
whether or not she chooses to exi^rciso that option, Spc^ci- 
f ica 1 1 y we bn] ic»ve that Mundelein should offer in every 
pliiusiblc way continuing stimulation to her alumnae — and 
iiic IdonLa 1 ].y to other mature; womc^n who choose to put in 
with us--not only throuqli £;uch worthv;hile Alumnae Associa- 
tion .letivitior^ ^ks "Back to Colloge bay" — but through riqor- 
• ous formal means. 

ny "rigorous; formal m(?ans" the Committee stated later in its 

report that it mt/ant, among other things, . .a Degree Com- 

: letiv^a Procjram for the benefit of tliat largo numljer of former 

: iund«..lt;in studentr. (anci ot !ier cx-alumnai» of otlK^r colh-cit*:; .iiai 
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univorsities) vho did not earn degrees."-^ According to evi- 
aonco prosonteu aubsoquontly , the CommittcG docs not seem to 
have generated this racommendation without substantial coach- 
ing from llrui V, but regardless of its source, a roconnnendation 
tor a special baccalaureate program was stated clearly and 
forcjeully at the conclusion of the Institutional Analysis 
and v.as enthusiastically supported by President Gannon.^ 

Third, the i)osition that Ilruby hold at the University 
of Chicago's University College just prior to becoming Vice- 
President at Mundeloin seems to have contributed ideas which 
v'ore use<l in t!i(> cn^ation of the DCP. Tho Dasic Program was 
still flourishing as Ilruby joined the staff at University 
College and while he did not pattern the DCP after the Basic 
Program, Ilruby claims to have placed special emphasis on 
counseling in th<j design of the DCP because of the needs of 
adults for counsoling, a need v/hich he felt was largely unmet 
i.n t!ie iJiiivorsiLy Collego programs.-^ I.'is interest in a special 
curricuiuiri and teaching style for adults, however, seems to 
!iave Leon intcnijiriLd owing to his experience at University 
( oiloqe ;inci this interest carried over to the design of the 
i.iCP. 



^■iorb'.irt !lrui)y to f.istor r%iry Ann rda, Dr. P.us;, '11 
P.arta, Sistt-r "<iry ':)onald, Sister T'arv Ignatia, Mrs. Dotty 
riatula, and ;".r. wuncL; liichards, l)?cember 30, 1904, p. 1, 

2:iorbort I' ruby, r)ctobor 22, 10 73 , j). 10. 

•^Ibid. , p. 8. 
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rinally, I'ru'v/ soomc to have been particularly sensi- 
tive to the tUfficulties women wore having when they attempted 
to begin or comploto a baccalaureate program after they married 
and had a family. Ilo had watched his own wife struggle for 
yoars after she had returned to college to complete her degree. 
A:3 ho remembered the experience: 

Polorrjs cMi.l T v'ero married in cho middle of her sophomore 
year in coiloqo during Worlct War II. After the V/ar was 
ovo.- and our first cliild was old enough to be not actually 
underfoot, Blie went to v;ork trying to coipplete that bache- 
lor's degree and it took her eleven years to do it with 
tliG raost contumelious treatment from the typical educa- 
tional institution. All the bad things that happened to 
my wife I w.il? resolved to solve by other ncans. 

The keys to his solution scorn to have becsn a counseling program 

designed especially for mature v/omen coupled with a new sat of 

general education requiromtints constructed, scheduled, and 

taught v/it'li nature women in mind."'" 

Cr'.-ation o ^ th^-' 

Ay was n.'nlLonod earlier, the establishnent of a decjrci? 
completion program was one reconunenda tion, (inana ting from the 
Inst i tut LonaL Artaly;;Ls organized and carried out by Uruby at 
.".undelein. 'I'h'.- :;t,>vt.'n comrni ttce.s sot up to advise lirul.'y and the 
executive conunit tr-e on the design of the questionnaires and to 
aiialyze the resultant lesnonsos met May 7-9, 1964 to present 
t»H"'ir finding;.! and to make their recomnonda tions to the t?xocutive 



Ibid. , n. 7. 
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gommitteo^ the facultry^ and the administration* Tha executive 

committee than spent the summer of 1964 ^iifting through the 

138 recommendations nado by the committees and devising a plan 
1 

of action*. 

In i>optcniber ly()4^ a Committee on Continuing Education 

was appointt»d from the membership of tiie newly formed Academic 

roaid — a body comj^oscd of the chief administrative officers of 

the College, elected inembGrs of the faculty^ and faculty members 

a^^pointcd by }^rosidcnL narinon--to design and implement the degree 

2 

completion program. The first meoting of the* Committee was 
called by Ilruby, its chairman, for Wovombcr 12, 1964 and featured 
a visit by Uoy Minnis^ an adult education specialist from the 
U.S. Offico of i:ducation, Ilruby scons to have boon attempting, 
by bringing in an outsider for the first mooting^ to broaden 
the porspectivo of the Committtio's members on adult education 
and to dctermino from Hinnis whether or not the Office of F'duca- 
tion had fundi; to su)>port the development of programs such as 
the degree conpli.i ion program, ^ While ho may have advanced toward 
his tiLrsL goal, il^uby was not able Lo win financial support for 



•Mlruby, '"'J'ruLh And Conso(}aoncos , " p. 8. 

^Of f ict; of the President , •'Tin: I^oorgan i zat ion of 
::undcl(>in Collci;o/' n(->ptombcr 20, 1064, p. 2. 

^:;orbert Truby Lo the ConiiaiLLt?i* on Con t i nui ng Educa- 
tion, rJcvei;ibor 10, 10i)4, {>. 1. 
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the program either from the USOIl or from any other external 
source, ^ 

Tlie Coramittoe on Continuing nducation did not meet 
a<fain until January 1965 but in the meantime Ilruby prepared an 
extenfjive momoranvium recounting the recommendations, of the 
Committee on the Orqanization of the College, which had recom- , 
mended the adult deqroo program, and stating rather spGCiflcally 
his own vicvvr oF v/hat the shape of the degree completion program 

« 

should be* The nomorandum, released December 30, 1964 in anti- 

ci-jation of the January meeting of the Conunittee on Continuing 

Lducation, included the following statement under the heading 

•'Oesign of a Dcgroc-Complotion Program for Kx-Alumnae: 

Many 7\morican col logos and univeraitios remain unconvinced 
that there is anvthinq special about a degree to be "com- 
pleted" by an adult. Proof of that statement lies in the 
attitude of the personnel in the admissions offices and 
deans* offices of these schools. Adult applicants are 
treated no difft^rontly than regular undergraduates and are 
held to the narao regulations as regular undergraduates — 
just as though there were no diffi^renco between adults and 
auoloscontsi No recognition is given to the fact that 
persons of mature years, having lived longer than young 
peopU>/ have Ic^arncd some thing in dirc*ct consequence of 
having lived longer. They have, in short, what Brooklyn 
Collc*go lias come to call "life ex[)eriencc} "--a commodity 
v/hich Aov^o i\i\u 1 1 cMi'ucators bel iove may have academic value 
and should bi: rorognizod in the courses of admitting acquit 
students to a ck^grot.^ program. 

There is a second conviction strongly held Viy most adult 
educators^ vi/. , that degree programs for adults ought not 
he sinply inoto or loss accurate carl)on copier* of the regular 
baccalaureate dcicfroc programs of forced to adolenc(.»nt undc^r- 
graduates . The candidates for adult dearees , U-»causu thoy 



•l-Ilruby, October 22 , 3 973 , p. 13. 
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are adults, have difforont needs, different (and usually 
r»uch richer) backgrounds than adolescents can possibly 
•)avo, different (and usually much stronger) motives to 
study. Accordingly the mode of teaching differs greatly. 
(And the rewards for teachers, it may be noted, are very 
great indeed I Ask anyone who has ever taught adult 
classes about the difference! ) 

Having certain convictions, then, I must warn you that I 
shall try to persuade you, on the basis of my previous 
experience in adult education, that our degree completion 
progran (1) ought to take cognizance of the applicant's 
"life experience" — (2) ought not be the same as our regular 
undergraduate curriculum (not even the new curriculum just 
described by the Committee on Liberal Studios and Speciali- 
zation!) — and (3) ought look to different teaching techniques 
v/hich have special relevance for adult students.^ 

Hruby indeed had convictions and he seems to have convinced the 
Commit teo on Continuing Education to accept his position or, put 
another way, the Committee did not object to his proposals which 
became more specific and elaborate as the Spring of 1965 progressed. 

When the Committee on Continuing liducation met on January 
8, 1965, its nionbor.s accepted the qo.ils set by Hruby in his Decem- 
ber JO mt-:morandum ard agreed to discuss first the establishment 

of a special counseling service for mature women who wore con- 

2 

siderinq a return to colloqo. ' P>ut apparently the Committee was 
not movinq at tho pace which Ilruhy felt was essential if the new 
procjram was tcj h*.: launched in Tall 19^.5. Tn the ho{jo of picking 
up the pace of tin.; Coramittoe's deliberations, Ilruby scheduled an 



■^^'orhert !:ruby to the Comnittt'(> on Continuing rducation, 
December 30, 19G4, p[). 3 and 4. 

'^^Ilundt l»j i n Cnlleqo, Commi ttt.'c» on Continuinn Mducition, 
'':"iinutes of the Mootinq of January 8, 19G5," p. 1, 
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unusually lonrj r.ootinq of the ConmittGe. 

VJith tine rnj uily running, this nocting /on January 257/ 
intentionally schodulod on a froo day in ordor to allow 
more opcn-ondcd discussion, nay be one of our last opportu- 
nitios to luxuriate in abstractions and generalities. 
. . . Vhis m(n?tinq may be a long one (the noon adjournment 
Hciy turn ou^ to Ijo optimistic indeed), but it ought to be 
of crucial importance.^ 

!!owevor, the movement of the Committee toward a plan for a special 
degree pro.jram appears still to have been too slow for Hruby's 
needs. VHiile the Committee met during I'el)ruary to continue the 
democratic involvement of the faculty in the affairs of the Col- 
lege, the administration moved to expedite the 'planning process 
and to bring it to a swift and satisfactory conclusion. 

In a memorandum to the Committee dated riarch 1, 1965, 
Ilruby announced the croati.on of a new Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation by President Cannon and his apppintment as its first Direc- 
tor, lie then suGDondod meetings of the Committee and assumed 
t!ie role of solo planner of the now program. 

The inmodiato implications of /my7 appointment would seem 
to bo these: (1) that the principles of reciprocal res- 
ponsibility nnd responsi voncns now operating between the 
Acadonic Dgjui and the Committees on Liberal Studies and 
Specialization, of which she is chairman , _can now be esta- 
blished between the Vice President /Ifruby/ and the Com- 
mittee on Continuinq Fducation, of which he is chairraan; 
(2) t!iat the Comnittot.' on Continuinq Fducation can now 
direct its mandate for action to the Vice President — 
and that he in turn can call upon the Committee and the 
rest of the faculty and administration of the College for . 
the resource:; necessary to set up tlie nev/ division; and 



J-Iiorbort ilruby to the? Committc;o on Continuinq Education, 
January 19, 196 5, p. 1. 
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(3) that the current series of mootings of the Committee 
may be temporarily inhcrruptGd in order that the Vice 
President may put together a tentative plan based on past 
deliberations. 

Specifically I propose that the Committee on Continuing 
, Education not moot for the next few weeks, during which 
•time I will Uraw up a plan of action for your examination. 
I think that I have detected a fairly clear consensus 
among the members of the Committee and that I am now in 
a position, both as chairman of the Committee and as the 
administrative head of the Division, to work out in some 
detail a blueprint for 1965-66, subject to your criticism. 

The historical autocracy of the administration thus reasserted 
itself at least temporarily owing to the need for decisive action. 
And no complains nor criticisms were lioced from the faculty mem- 
bers on the Committee on Continuing !i:ducation. 

In drawing up his plan of action, Ilruby relied on a 
number of sources of information and advice. Ilis ideas about 
an adult degree program for Mundolein seem, as he stated, to have 
been formed partly Crom his previous experience in adult educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago and Loyola University, but 
thoy wore; also influenced by his reading and refined by a visit 
ho made in April 1965 to lirooklyn College and r.arah Lawrence. 
Ilruby knov/ of tlu' nrograns at the University of Oklahoma and at 
Goddard College; ao wr^l 1 as the iJpecial P-acca lauroato Program at 
Lrooklyn and the counseling program for women at Sarah Lawrence, 
rowovor, hf choso to visit only the latter two programs reasoning 



■Jorbort ^iruby to the CommitLcHj on Continuing education, 
?^^rch 1, 1965, p. 1. " 
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that their motropolitan sottimj would bu niori' relevant to 
r.undo loin's Hi.tu.iLion than would the oom^ara tivcly isolated 
onvironnunta ot" Ooddard and Oklahoma,'^ 

From lisi luT ii.uishonhuali at {^arah Lawrunco , llruby 
"... Icarnod t.iio critical value of tlio key counselor" who 
could offer a wide range of services to women who were thinking 
about* returning to collogo. p.aushenbush' s -approach to counsel- 
infj mature women included not only providing information about 
alternatives available at Sarah Lav/ronce l)ut also offering 
personal support, information about employment', career planning, 
ond in many cases, referral to programs at other institutions. ^ 
Fnenrjler at Brooklyn College gavo llruby the details about the 
procedui J for awarding credit for life oxporicnce which had 
been in oporation in the School of (lencrai .Studies for more than 
ten years. Uruby rc.^turned from tlic trip even more convinced 
than ho had been from tlio literature that these two innovations 
sliould bo included in t!ie design of the degree completion pro- 
gram at '••undelein. 

un April 5, 1965, llruby announced to the Committee that 
Uk} had liired :illMriiii. M. P.yrne to serve "... as counselor- 
instructor in Lhr^ Division of Continuing riducation, effective 

III ruby, October 22, 19 73 , p. H.' 
2,, . . 

^Ihid. 
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April 15," Aiid althouqh tho Committco on Continuing Kducation 

had not yot dovoiopoU a proyrcim apd liad not, in fact, mot for 

more than a month, Uruby waa ablo to describe Mrs. Dyrne's 

duties asj follows: 

i^'rs. nyrno's first task will be to or^junize the counseling 
sorvice on which tho Continuing Kducation Division is to be 
built. Toward this end she will moot with Mrs. Cooper 
(placomont director). Miss McDonough <iny secretary), and 
no on April 1^ to lay plans for a fact-finding program 
in the areas of educational possibilities and vocational 
opportunities for mature women in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Hopefully this indispensable information will be 
in hand by mid-May, at which time the first mailing piece 
announcing the opening of the Division's degree-completion 
progrcuii will he in the mail. 

But he had not forgot the Committee as he was evolving the design 
of the program. /After informing the Committee of his planned 
visits to Sarah Iiawn^nco and Brooklyn, he concluded his memo- 
randum with an assurance to the Committee that it would have an 
opportunity to doliborate on his plans, 

Me shall resume meetings of the Committee on Continuing 
Education in early May, at which time a number of deci- 
sions will have to be made. Meanwhile I shall try to keep 
you fully informed, 

Aqain, apparently accustomed to heinq more often told than asked, 

no faculty mem}x?r objected, at least for the record, to Uruby's 

autocratic decisions about tho Division and its future i)rogram. 

Nearly a mont.\ after his announcement of tho appointment 

ot Mrs, Byrne and two months after he suspended the meetinq.. of 



iNorbert Truby to tho Committee on Continuinq Education, 
April 5, 1965, p, 1. 
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BEST OOPT AVMUBLE 

tliG Committoo, llruby called thp pronisod mcetinrj of the Corn- 
mi ttoo on Contimiimi i;ducation. Fall wng only four summer months 
av.'ay and llruby v/as in a hurry to havo his proposal reviewed by 
tUo Comiaittoo so that news of thv program could bo roloaaed to 
the public. !iis memorandum announcing the meeting convoyed a 
sonso of urgency and impliod that lie did not anticipate extended 
deliberation: 

A critically important mooting of the Committee on Conti- 
nuing Education will be hold on Thursday, May 6, at 
9:00 a.m. in Room 102. 

In preparation for this meeting you will receive within 
the next twonty-four hours a detailed memorandum describ- 
ing the, proposed form of the new Division of Continuing 
Education and its educational program. Please read the 
memorandum with groat care before coming to the Thursday 
meeting so that appropriate discussion and decisions will 
be possible. 

The two page memorandum, dated riay 3, 19i)5, described the counsel- 
ing and admission process, tlie evaluation of previous educational 
experiences, thi..- curriculum, the faculty, tuition and foes, 
pliysical space, and publicity. 

Counseling received greatest emphasis in the proposal 
since Hruby considered it the foundation of the program. Both 
t!ic liberal acceptance of transfer credit and credit for life 
experience wore rocommondod and llruby promised that "a lull 
explanation of the Brooklyn method of evaluating 'life experi- 
ence' /would/" bo iiresentcu at the 'J'hursday meeting." No elabora- 



-^riorbort ilrubv to the Committee on Continuing Mducation, 
May 2, 1965, p. 1. 
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tion v;as pro^iontod on thn curriculura for thu program save to 
say that it wc»uhl inc?Uulo only Hubjoct matter in tho general 
cjJucation componvMit oC tho Mundelein bacc:alauroato program and 
would • • takv^ iAu) roria of: fseininara and study discussion 
groups in thi> luu.iani. t. ios , social scic^ncos* communications^ 
natural scioncos^ fino arUs^ mathomatics^ and psychology." Uo 
now faculty positions wore proposed and all teaching in the pro- 
gram was to bc:^ considered part of a faculty nemher's regular 
teaching load, 'l^uition was set at a pro rata share of the 
full-time ratK} and a sciparatc foe^ not specified in the propose 
was reconiraondod to cover the cost of evaluating previous educa-- 
tional experiences, A modest request for two classrooms for the 
program v;as included and Hruby confidently suggested that the 
program would netxi only to be announced^ not advertised , to 
attract applicants ♦ 

llruby's proposal was ratified by the Committee on May 
6^ 19G5 without amendment; by May 18 brochures had been printed 
and were in tlie mail, T^ater in tho month. Sister Cecilia Bodman 
accepted the assignment to plan the first semester for the pro- 
gram and l;y the first week in June two other seminars were 
budng planned, one by Russell Barta and one by !)ruby himself,^ 



■^i.'orbert Ilruby to the Committee on Continuing IXlucation, 
?Iay 3, 1905, pp, 1 and 2, 

*^*:or")tM;t Iiruby to the Commit toe on Continuing Education, 
iluno 3, 1^{)3, pp, I and 4, 
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As the Pall 1905 torm opened, the confidence Hruby had 

placod in tho j-^otcntial of; tho proijruni for attracting students 

v/as proved justified. Ilruhy wroto In tha uarly Fall: 

As you may how. lieard, *-.no l^ectroo Compiotion Program of 
the Division of Continuing Kducation is attracting a 
sizable cliuntolc of imprnssivc (juality. As of this date 
we have 1^9 paid applicants for admission to tho Program. 
Of this niunlxT moro t.'iar one hundred should survive, the 
screuninfj process and bo admitted to Mundeiein College as 
dev/ree candidates. Meanwhile anotht?.r 25 or so mat ire 
students who have been specia". or part-time students at 
the College have n<.>.' been Fubsumed under the DC? in order 
to benefit from the seociwl counseling services and other 
prerog.itivos of the Program. Thus, as Mundelein College 
enters upon its thir ty-sixtli academic year, it does so 
with a student body of a significantly different mixture, 
rot only will we have more out-of-city cind out-of-state 
resident studentr, tlian ever before, but we will also have 
a student body ten per cent of whom are mature women I It 
is difficult to guess what effect those two important addi- 
tions to the student population are apt to have on life 
and learning at rUandelein, but it is fairly certain that 
whatever the effect it will be of major pioportions. 

The initial success in numbers that the Degree Completion Pro- 
gram enjoyed continued through the end of the decade and conti- 
nues today. In 1965 about 100 women oniolled m tho new program. 
Ivegif fcration in '^Vill 1966. showed a fifiy per cent increase and 
by 19 69 more than 2 50 women enrolled in tho program. Relatively 
fou' of the DCr students, as tliey v/ere callcu, were former Munde- 
loin students; in fact, both in the first n^.-'noster and thereafter 
only about holf- of the adult women in the DCl' were even Catholic. 



I'iorbert firuby to tho Faculty and Administrators of 
I'.undeloin College, September 28 , 1965, p. 1. 

^Katharine Hyrne, "Report to the Faculty wSeni?te," October 
14,' 1969, p. 1. 
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But the Deqroe Conplotion Proqrcuu cloarly helped President 
Gannon moot hor qoaJ of diversifying the student body at Munde- 
Icin and also provided additional tuition rovonuo. 

■"lundoloin i!ollucjo, then/ in marked contrast to the 
process at botli Pu/ooUlyn CoIIchj^- a.id C^uet-na Collogo established 
a special baccalaureate program for adults with very little 
faculty involvement in the planning of the actucl program and 
no formal approval of the program by the faculty at larfjo or by 
its representatives."^ The College had been caught up in a move 
toward the broader involvement of the faculty in the leadership 
of the College between 19 57 and 1965 as demonstrated by the 
faculty development program instituted by President Gannon and 
by faculty involvement on the committees of the Institutional 
Analysis led by llruby. But either bcicause 1-Uuby felt pressed to 
launch the prograrn such a relatively short time after the results 
of the Institutional Analysis were in or because Mundelein had 
not yet incorporated democratic involvement of the faculty in 
decision Tr:c.kinq into its ethos, the Committee on Continuing 
Lducation did not shape the design of the Degree Completion Pro- 
gram to any noticeable extent nor was the program reviewed by 
a faculty legislature before it was offore-1 because in 1965 
no faculty legislr.ture existed at Mundelein. 



■^Interview with Sister Cecilia Bodman, October 17, 
1973, p. 2. 
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Yot tlio raculty sooriR to have <!cc:optod tho proyran 
includino provision for tho awarding of credit for life 
exporionco without vsorions que^t.j. ^: ♦ ^.io other program studied 
rosomblod Mundoloin in this rospoct; ()ueenr. and particularly 
Brooklyn exporionccd a backlash against credit for life exper- 
ience aft.vu:* thoir procjran.s had boon approved and were in opera- 
tion. In contrast, tlio faculty at Mundelein seeitB to have been able 
to accept tho autocratic i. iy+"itution of the i^egree Completion 
Progran even thonrrii the program v;as instituted long after Presi-- 
Gannon had begun hor ten year plan to mako Mundelein more demo^ 
cratic* And in tho case of Mundelein the acceptance of the 
autocratic decision to have such a program did not work against 
the procrram. Uo faculty backlash ever developed. 

At Roosevelt University, the last of the institutions 
studied which crcJa^.cd an adult degree program based on a resident 
model, tho faculty wan not formally iiivolved in the planning 
process leading Lo tho special prograni either, altliough the 
faculty at Koosc^v^^lt had Lho opportunity to challenge tho pro^ 
posal for tho program in the University's Curriculum Committee 
and on tho floor of tho Faculty Senate ♦ But the lack of faculty 
involvement :it Roosevelt during the planning phase of the pro- 
gram led to a very di f fercnt ^.caction to tho program than had 
been experienced at Mundelein. l^'-^rhaps the major diffrerence was 
that Roosj^volt, unlike Mundelein, had been created at least par- 
tially out of the democratic and egalitarian ideals of its 
founders. Democracy had been incorporateci into the Univeririi ty ' s 
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Co'i«»ti tut Ion and I'.oosovol t ' s faculty had trad itionally resisted 
autocracy with qrcat viqor. 

' \oo i' 1. 1. _l [n L L^-lLiL^, Jirrll^ii ' l^'-l^-hc^ilor 

!\oosovolt. University is ur^an, prvvnto, and young. Tho 
lin Lvorr-iity was Lal-l ishtid in 1945 as 'L'homas Jcfforson College 
but i^.r, name wai? c.'hangud to 'Roosevelt Coilugu shortly after the 
("oll<H-iO was cliarLt;rod uoon tho death of Franklin D. Roosevelt."^ 
l^()Oi3t^voi t iinivorr, ! Ly , when its spocial baccalaureate degree pro- 
nram tor adults v.-as Instituted, consisted of throe colleges and 
t';roo divL;iou3: tho College of Arts and Sciences, the College 
of Business Admin i.st ration , and thu Chicago riusical College; 
t'.-n Labor ■..dut-at: i oi^ Divi^^ion, the? CraduaLo Division, and the 
vision of Cont i nu h)-.-; ; 'ikicat i oi^ . 

•:'!io o'.uii 'ut ;-o.-Y at :\.)osi'Vc«U. ha:- rosombled from itr 
o irli'.^st '.lays a cros.; section of the motropolitan community mea 
sured by racc^ , by ptli.^ic origin, and by age. Host of its • 
students work to support themselves v.-hile going to school and 
t.-nd to enroll. o!i a Mart- time basis; a large j^roportion of the 
s:;udents have t ra; •., f or red to r^oosevelt from other institutions, 
particularly from Chicago's publicly supported junior colleges, 
and arc upper-division students when thoy enter Roosevelt. The 



Vaniol li. Perl man, "Faculty Trusteeship: Concept an- 
;..::;perionce" ( Unfvabi i sIkhI Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Chicago , 19 71) , e. 10. 
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Univoisity's "oani!ni:i'' ha^ boon, for most of its life, one largo 
buiicJincj, tin' Audi tor lun Tlu^jtor builcUnn, doaiqnod by Adler 
and Sullivan in tho lato ninotoontli century and located on the 
lakefront in downtown Chicacjo. 

KooHovolt. Inivorsity waij L'oundod in tho spring of 1945 
a? tor a sorio£; o.t: dirpuLos }:)etwoG.n the staff of the then Central 
V.'.CA Con.<.!cjo and iho Collono's Donrd of DirectOiS. The disputes, 
w lich centorod on oiu^s Lions of acadenic freedon"! and admission 
roquiremonts as woll as on tho financial control of the College, 
culminated in a vote by tho faculty and administration in which 
thoi oxprossod their lack of confidence in the Board of Directors. 
A'-ter the vote, tho I'rosident and more than sixty per cent of 
his faculty resian-Kl from tho YnCA Co 1 lege and proceeded to estab- 
lish '."oo s e ve It r 'o 1 1 o '. ; o , ^ 

Lr oation of tho Adu3 t Educ ation niv inion 

l!n]il;L.' iiiosL oollogos and univorsLtios which offer evon- 
inq cour.'.u.'i5 , l^ooiiovoH: rollocu; did not create a separate iidmins- 
^Jativ- structun^ to ovorsou l is ovoning prociram. Instead I"'.oose- 
v"lt was organ i./A^i in 1945 into two schools oach of which offered 
degree programs l>oLb in tho day and in tho evening. Tho same 
curriculuni and faculty wore used for both. hater when Kocsevclt 
(.'olleqe bocaino I'.oosovi.-l t niiivorsity through i:.ho addition of 
'•.-.aster's program.^, tl'o schools woro roncimed colli^ges but tho 
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single timt> schudulc romainod. 

ndwarcl J. f5uarliiKj, 'Ioosl-voIu ' s foundincj President, and 
some of his ass .'iatt-s at the YMCA CoUcqo carried a strong 
interest in non-cr.nl i t adult ouucation ovcir to lloosevelt College. 
But because of t!u> oxLremoly liavlLod budtjet of tiie new institu- 
tion and perhaps .boc.iuso non-credit adult education programs 
wore already avuilai)le in dcwntowi ^'liicaqo through the University 
of Cliicaqo's University Collocjo, no move was made in the early 
years of Roosevelt College to create an adult education program 
separate from the dearee programs already offered. By the late 
'fifties and early 'sixties, however, the financial condition of 
noose volt had improved and fewer non-credit adult education 
courses were available in the downtown area owing to the discon- 
tinuatioii of University College.-^ 

At the same t:imo thc-it President Spclrling was encouraged 
by the discontinuation of University College^ to act upon his long- 
standing wish for an adult education program at Poosevelt, Roose- 
velt's College ot: Business Administration was in the final stages 
oF crirninq accrciii ta tion from the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of business (AACSD) . But the College of Business 
Administratioa had for some years offered jjrograms in Real I;state, 
Foreign Trade, and Tecrotarial Practice. The AACSB included with- 
in its criteria for ..iccreditation stringent ratios requiring that 

iRoosevelt University, "Academic Conference Minutes, 
February 7, 196 2," p. 2. 
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the pro}.)Ondor.niK'o oF courroj; in AACHH accrod.i tod proqrams bo 
tauglit }->y f u I l-ti r.u> i .icult.y mcmbora and that thv l.:»rqojiit propor- 
tion of fu.l. latino faculty mf^mijcrti in !.ia:?ino»» hold doctoratos. 
Since tho Ueal i ^iLatu, v'onUijn T.-.tdt-, and f.v^crotaria I Practice 
provjramLi \-!oro tniu;ht: alnost ontircly by part-time faculty moni- 
bors none of whom Iw.ld doctorates, the proqrams either had to be 
discontinued or ho trans forrcui to no'ne other division of the 
l/niversity . Mol F A. Wim. 1, then . Kvan of the Colleqe of Business 
Administration anil later President of Roosevelt, supported the 
estaljlishment o*^ an adult education division because it offered 
a solution to his problem of what to do with the parts of his 
program which could not bo accredited by the AACSD.^ 

Weil also supv)orted t!ie estal>l l.shinent of an adult educa- 
tion division Ijocause, as Dear, of l.iu> Colleqe of Pusiness Adminis 
t ration, lie was rc;j'Hon:.: il.>l(.; For th<,.: business courses ...gi.FFered at 
various off-camput; extensions of thi- University. The administra- 
tion of -lie busin^:^<ls cour.sc;s oFferetl throuqli extension and the 
recruitment of students For tliose cours(.?s re|.>reHentod an adminis- 
trative burden For '.'oil. "'he erc-^ation of an adult education divi 
sion carried with it Llio pioini.se oF he]p in operating the exten- 
sion proqram in l)Usinoss administration and this also attracted 

^ In fact, the nivision oF L'on ti nuinq bducation did assume 
responsibility For the Foreion 'I'r.idc and I'.ea 1 i;i-.tat<,^ programs; 
the vGecrotariai Practice program w.-nt to t!ie Colleq<.^ of Arts 
and Sciences. { F^ioos..>V(> 1 1 University, "Minutes of the Meeting 
of t!ic Senate, >lanuary Id, 196.3," p. 3.) 
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M'lu: t'ir;ii off icial };t.t.)p toward tlio cstahlishinont of an 

uouit •.'diu.Mt.. : on «;ivit;ioii at: i^oor.( -vi.' 1 L wa.s r*..- ' U.-c tt'ci in tho report 

of a Comi:il I. fo*.; oi lh'> I'.khi j. t.y ilonat*.- (^n i ''I'uturo of Roosevelt 

I'h ivory. it" " (*on»v.u t. ft m » up of thr: a<.Mcloni.c dciana of the 

Univornity and Li..' [:i >\:,c:iov ot' tlio Lnl>or liOucation Division was re 

.U'.iSOv; on Hay 1.7^ P.)(:L. While? ttic? Commi ' too rocorTOcndod against 

tl:^ Croat Lon of ^ sop.M:at:o ovcnu nq division it did point up the 

{.)otontial hoik*, for an .idnlnist rator to ovorsoo *-hG offering of 

coursv 'A at: ron^otj- .1 ooal: i on:.s . 7'ho report stated' that 

th'.? adPiiniM trat. ion of (.^xtonsion \>;ork . • • ronrcsents a 
different anvi more uLfTicult- prol^lem /tflian the adminis- 
trv'^tion of ovjnMui courses on campus/"^becauso of its separ- 
ation in s*jaei» rro:a the '^campus'*' and its special cliont:ole. 
If extension \vor^; were to he.! further developed and enlarged 
in scope a.> ^••.»n. i:\ in numln.rr, ilv prvi^<.*nt administrative 
apparatus would wot !»; ad(.Hfua t(.j , and a Oireccor of Lxten-- 
sion would bv net'fied.^ 

ri-ortly aft^>r thi.> i L of t:hc; Ccm i i. t tee , P>^^'sid(-»nt Sparling 

beijan to t.ilk to i:oljiM"l Ahrenn, an alumnus of the University 

and former Directcvr of Its Alumni OiTicc.^, about the [possibility 

of h.is returning to ^^eosevelt to hi."?ad a n(:w rdult education divi-- 

sion which woaIi"i jiu;ludo v;ii.hin its :*;cof.)(r bi:)tli tiie off campus 

extension pi'oin an^s and .special. c^ourjM'r. and activities offered on 

caii.pus. Wi;en tne:;e cisci ':.>ions v/ere occurrino la in l^K^l 



"^Interview v'ith otto Wirth, :iarch 22, 1073; pi.>. U and (> • 

*^r!oosevel ( I'ni verr>i ty , ""'epo]'!. nf Dccni:; Crtsjuxa , l.i^ys ; 
:\cCalli sti • r , \;at:;ori, V/eil, aad V ^.i r I h. to the I'acu.lty .'ionalv*, 
October 11 , 19b] , ' i). 

^Iritervievv v/i.i.h Robert Ahr^MiJ^, Jinu.* , 1073, p. 4. 
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and 1962, Ahronjs was .r::<acutive Di rector of the Adult education 
Coun::il of Groatc^r Clvicacjo, an o.r<ianizati on which had received 
support from tho Fund for Adult I'ducation and which had enthusi- 
astically ondorr.<'d thi.) pro<.jram;.j of IU)eral cviucation common in 
tho 'fifties. 

Doth i»rosid(MTt Sparling and his Ooan of Arts and Sciences, 
Otto Wirth, had tc\kon special notice of Ahrenw when he was a 
student at Rooscvi^lt in the 'fortic^s and felt- bhat he had demon- 
strated his ability in orqanizing adult education activities 
while head of the Alumni Office at K'oosevelt cind director of 
the Adult Education Council. But Sparling's reasons for wanting 
Ahrens to load an adult education program at Roosevelt seem to 
have gone much deeper. John Cchwertman, who had been Sparling's 
assistant before joining the staff of th(^ Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adult;;, had al;io been Sparling's protege. 
Schwertman had not only c'ovolopt.'d soi'U^ of hi.i-:. views on eidult 
education from hA s a.s-joci.ati on with .Sparlinq and others at lioose- 
volt but had in turn contributed, csucc L.rl.ly while Director of 
thu CJ'LEA, to Sp.irling's view of tlu^ field. Apparently Sparling 
and Schwertman had discussed, ovej the years, the possibility 
of making P.oos-.wclt to Chicago what t.he Mew School for Social 
Eosoarch was to ;.\'W York . ^ Thus Schwe rtman ' s untimely death in 
1956 camo as a personal IjIow to Snarl inq and put an end, at 



llnterviews vil:h ::olf A. V.V:il , April 9, 1973, p. 3 and 
Alirens, ..'unv? b, 197 3 , t>. 3. 
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least for a time^ to his and vSchwortman\«3 droam* 

When SchwDrtman ]oft Rooiiovolt in 1962 lo become Asso- 
ciate Director of C^.I.f;^, both he and .Sparlinq soom to have 
assumed that his dt.M.).i rturo watD a tcMUporary one* Rather than 
replacing Schv;ortman l)v • -^inq a now assistant^ Sparling asked 
Ahrens to ajt as his assistant as well as the head of the Alumni 
Office* The relationship between Ahrens and Sparling grew 
stronger during the four years that Ahrens acted as Assistant 
to the President and, following Schwertman's deatli. Sparling 

seems to have transferred to Ahrens some of the feeling he had 

1 

had for Schwertman . 

In early spring 1962, Dean Wirth brought Sparling's 

dream of an adult <Klucation division closer to reality by arguing 

in ^ Academic Conference, the major academic policy making 

body of the institution, that such a division could both fill the 

void left by the discontinuation of University College by the 

University of Chicago and provide an adm-inis trator to look after 

Roosevelt's extension proqrams. Tiie proposition seems to have 

been somewhat controversial in the Academic Conference but, 

after considorabl discussion Mr. VJirth novedr seconded by 
Mr. Watson, that the Academic Conference accept in principle 
this idea of establishing an Adult I-lducation Division at 
Roosevelt University. Motion carried. ^ 



Ahrens, Juno 6, 197 3, pp. 4^6. 

Academic Conference, I^'cbruary 7, 196 2, }.>. 2. 
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'vo weokr. laU^r . pari in. i includod a atronq (Midorsomont for an 

dult oUucation divjs.iofi in hi.s n.-port; to tin? Faculty fkniatc. 

iio Aoadi'uiic e'onf <>r(>iu'o . . . Loo!: under considoration the* 
important issu." d' an atlult. i. dm m t lot; {jrocjram at Roosevelt 
Uiiivorr^j 1 y . ! t. q,^nl;'^>i 1 1 v a<irc.H>d Lluit vvc^ should unter 

this fic'Ld and ta.it a Diractor should made availa>>le 
and that in that t)osit:ion ho i:ould servo as co-ordinater 
of Gvcninq v/ork as well as extension work. The Academic 
Conference moviHi to 'aeci.a)t in princitac the idea that an 
Adult Kducation ivivlsion be <..'stablished at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

Let lao state my fjositlon, tli.it J. strony]y feel that the 
need for conti.'UK.'d education is basic to the importance of 
an awareness of the traditions and fulfillment of the 
responsibili t i(^s of the individual in a free society and 
in a world o! qrowtli and change. ... 

Here at Roos'^volt we have more reasons that at most insti- 
tutions for providinq leadorsliip in programs of adult edu- 
cation. Vlo share with all other Institutions the aware- 
ness of human needs and the nature of knowledge, but we 
have the special nature of cur own commitment to education 
in the heart of a qrcat city. ^'Ic have tlie background of 
leadership in the field of adult education in our develop- 
ment. Let me mention tlie contriljutions of John Schwertman, 
deceased, and Rolvrt Alirens-- the latter who these past 
years has done an outstanding job as Lxeeutive Director 
of the Chicaqo Aciult Education c:ouncil. /sic/ 

I believe .fioosove] t University has before it an opportunity 
to servo the adult educational needs of the urban area. Vic 
have an opportunity to ))uild a constructive program similar 
to what has lieon done at such institutions as Harvard, 
Brooklyn Col l^iqc and Syracuse. 

The establ i .shri'-nt of an Adult Ilducation Division would en- 
rich our present t a-oar. 'in ))y reaching out into the community 
and into tiie variour. areas of educational, civic, and cul- 
tural activities. Huch a program would reach out to meet 
the varied needs of i i.divi duals and groups. Cooperative 
efforts with other ariencies can yi<:;ld l)eneficial results 
for all. i'hc^re is the fievld r)f liomo study to be investi- 
gated — there is the fjotcMitial of instituLc^s, conferences 
and lectures carried on systenuU Ically and in a sustained 
fashion. Tliore is a challenge in residential education and 
the possil)il i t'- of the r- trenntlienincj of pi.ograms for our 
•Alumni Assoc la t. j on . We iiave .in opportunity at this time to 
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piove forv/ard in a field where there is a crying need for 
services anci the pOBsibility of developing a comprehensive 
and meaningful program of adult education ••'^ 

The enthusiasm that sparling worked up over the possible 

establisl^ment of. an adult education division was enough to carry 

him forward wi tlu.mt rurth(.?r c<;nsul tation. Three months after 

his initial announceraont to the Faculty Senate that an adult 

education di\'ision sliould be estalxlished, he reported to the 

Senate that such a division had been created in the budget for 

the academic year 19d2-1963. 

There is ... a budget allowance for the development of 
an Office of Adult Education and we have been fortunate 
in securing the s(?rvices of Hob Ahrens , Roosevelt University 
Alumnus^ former Alumni Director ^ and for many years the 
Executive Director of the Adult Educat,ion Council of 
Chicago to head this new office. 

Some of the faculty wore incen<=>ed at Sparling's unilateral deci- 
sion to create the Adult Education Division both because of a 
resistance to the idi.^a of adult education and because of a feeling 
that the funds l)udgetod for the Division might have been applied 
with better effect to other programs in the institution. Otto 
VJirth indicated that tho adverse feeling that resulted from the 
decision Doing made without consulting tho faculty was particu- 
larly unfortii.na tc» nee /^hron:.; had many friends at Roosevelt and, 

•^I^oosevclt University, "rUnutes of tho Meeting of tho 
Senate, February 21 , 1962 /' p* 2. 

2 

Roosevelt University, **Minutt>s of tho Meetincj of the 
Senate, Tuiy 16, l:)h2/' p. 1. 

^Weil, ^[^r\] 19, 1973, p. 4. 
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given an opportunity for discussion, Ahrens probably would have 
been cxcccptod - enthusi^.istically by virtually all of the faculty* ^ 

While actinq without con:;;ul tation was not unknown to 
President Sparliiiq, in this casu^ tho atmosphere which had been 
developing in tht.? fcn>r yt/ars b(?J:ort^ he created the Division may 
have been a factor. Perhaps because of its impulsive beginning 
and its liberal, if not somewhat radical ideology during the 
late 'forties and early 'fifties, Roosevelt was initially and 
continued to be very pooa. Ilor the first fifteen or more years 
of its existence, 'rho young College's strong identification 
v/ith labor and its insistence on preserving freedom of expression 
for individuals and political groups of all persuasions did not 
convey a positive imago to large, cor];)orate donors, especially 
during the McCarthy era. In its early years, the institution 
was held together by S[xirling who was a charismatic leader and 
by a highly committer] f aculty---acadomics who had resigned from 
secure jobs to found an in.stitution v/hich promised to be anything 
but secure. 

But as l.hc 'sixtie^5 approached, many changes were becoming 
apparent: th'j foundincf Pn.?si(.[(";nt was nearinq retirement age, 
the initial cominitmont and id^i^alism of the faculty had been diluted 
by the addition of fciculty membors v/ho had joined the staff for 
perfectly acceptable, it; less idealistic reasons than had the 
founders, and t!^: riiuuncial condition of the University had moved 

IVJirth, '\irch 22, 1073, p, I, 
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from a lovul oC noar starvation to one of mild hunger • In 
this changed onvironniont^ key mombers of the faculty and adminis- 
tration bccarao iiicrc^ao.Lnqly unha[.>i.>y with tho stylo of leadership 
provided by their r^nisicUMit • pressure and intrigue result- 

ing from this un!u.ippinonf5 ultimately caused Sparling to retire 
before he had intended and led to tho selection of a new Presi- 
dent v/ho brought 'rioosovolt to the- brink of disaster. 

In tlic face of the resistance to his leadership , it 
seems possible that Sparling was at least partially motivated 
to create the Adult r;ducation Division not only by his wish to 
realize a dream of his owa. and to leave behind a memorial to 
John Schwertman but also to bolster his own position within the 
University by brincjiiuj Ahrens onto the staff. Sparling clearly 
felt he could count on Ahrens' support in his fight to retain 
tlie Presidency, Vh.tt ..•juirlinn losultod in doing, however, was 
to alienate further some mo^nbors of the faculty while not fore- 
stalling his own imminent retirement. 

The Initial Sp eci al Bnoca lc7ur t: .\-itu Proposal 

Robert Ahrons rejoined tl:o ':^.taff of Roosevelt University 



''"Ahrens, June 1973, p, 10, 

^For an extonsive treatment of thu problems surrounding 
the term of the second President of, !\oosevolt see Daniel II. 
Perlman, "Faculty TrustooshLp: (Y)ncc*[>t. and Fxperience , " (Unpub- 
lished Ph, D, DissL^rta tion , liniversitv of Chicago , 1971 ) , pp, 
230-245, 
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in Au^TUst 1962 as Director of the Adi'lt; Ftiucation Division. Ills 
first task w:i.s to asr.unu; tluj nianucjoniont of.' the cxtGnsion pro- 
grams offt..'rod at i.-'t. SluTicla", Croat Laker, Naval Training Station, 
Fifth Army lioadciu. .r ti..' r.s , and V^aul'.oaaii . lU.' also bovjan the rudi- 
ments of a non-credit r-.dult education program on the downtown 
campus. r.ut one at his major int-Jre^^t^, from the beginning of 
his tenure in this ru.iw position seems to have been the creation 
of a special baccalaureate program for adults.-^ 

The Univc^rsity of Oklahoma had, in 1961, instituted a 
special baccalaure£ite program called the Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies (DLS) which had been designed do novo by a group of 
faculty members. The Oklahoma program unlike the programs des- 
cribed previously was not a modification of an evening college 
program but was based on a dif:fer(.int set of assumptions about what 
an undergraduate program for adults should be.^ Of the models 
then available, Ahrens seems to luive settled quickly upon the 
Bachelor of Lit.)eral Studies as tlio model for the program he 
wanted to e -.tab lis h vit r'oosevel t . 

llowc -m:, in ma r:!:ed contr.\st to tlio procedure followed 

at the Univerr-.itv ol o'.; ] nhoma where the nror^osal for the Dachelor 

■ f — 

ol' Liberal SLudies was the result of four years of deliberation 
by a faculty committee, Ahrens did not involve any faculty in 



l.Ah.rens, .Jun*: 0, 1973, ?,>. '■) . 

^An o>:tend(.'(i (.'i 'se ri;:-'t ion of the ()l;lahoma i)rogram may be 
found in the next ch,inti:r. 
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the preparation of - his proposal for the estahlishTnent of a BLS 
at I^oosevolt. Anparc>ntly assumiiKj that the fruits of the plan- 
ning process at Oki.Uioma couau we trani^f erred directly to Roose- 
velt/ Ahrens ro.civu^stt a iJuii' a uxscussion of special degree pro- 
grams Lor adults placed on tho agenda of the Academic Confer- 
once of January 4, l')63/ six months after his return to Roosevelt; 
Ahrens then prep.:>.rod a memorand^ua, dated January 3, 1963, in 

wliich he outlined the IViAl progrcifa at Oklahoma and suggested that 

2 

Roosevelt implement such a program in Chicago. The matter, of 
course, was deferred for further study since tHe members of the 
Conference had h.^d but one day to consider Ahrens' proposal. 

Thus began a pattern of deferrals which lasted more than 
a year and which resulted in the death of Ahrens* proposal for 
lack of action. '?l)o proposal next appeared on the agenda of 
the Conference on f'el.-ruciry 15, 1D0 3, but no (discussion took 
place at that meotinvj.^ On April 15, the Doan of Faculties, 
II. H. Sheldon, rerK)rt:»^d to t:ho Academic Conference on a meeting 



^.RoosovelL University, 'M?.inutes of the Academic Conference, 
January 4, 1^U')3,*' p. 2. Hince tiK* bivision of Continuing Kduca-- 
tion and bxtension, t!ie nc/ namo for the Adult ^education Divi-- 
sion adopted i>c?conber 7, 1/302, jiad no faculty of its own, the 
Academic Conference had })een desiqnat(M.l to act as its curriculum 
coaimittee . 

2 

Robc^ r t ;\h r •? m r» to t h ( » Ac .:i ( ii \»n i c Co n f e r ^ : n cc} , J a nua r y 3 , 
1963, 8 pp. 

Roosevelt: i/niversity , ^' Ar;t..M^.ia , Acadi-nic Cvonforence , 
February 15, 1 963 . ' 
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on tho subjoot oy sp.n: .-il (iiHj.roc {jnnjirains hold at fnaxwoll Field, 
Alabama, which ln.> .uui Ahn';i.-. had a LtA.MKlt-d riarch 2'j and 26, 1963. 
As a rosult of liiu rt-porl. , an Advi:.ory Comini tt(><:.' was appointed 
at tluit moutiiur lo st udy t.lic tH.)i;:u.l > i I i. t;y of: a special doqree 
program at UoohovcIL.^ 

The ouest. ion o) a .'jt :..-c.:ia 1 ! .u.rea lauroatG at Roosevelt 
arose twice at ;ih'- ■ |-.' ri<;;n of the Acaue^iic Confo'ronco the following 
October. At t'le r)c:t:ober 7 mcfLin'j, adult degree programs at 
other school;j were discu.ssed, l:hc! Advisory Committee on Adult 
Degree Programs rei.>orted orally on its delibera'tions , and a 
decision was made to engngi.: in . .a more extensive discussion 
at a later dale. "2 cv-) oct^Ax-c 21, thu question of an adult 
degree program w.i.-; .vjaLn iloforrc-'ci on the groundp that the Advi- 
sory Committee w.is m^otinn later in tiie day.^ Finally, the Advi- 
sory Committee's report was pr',>sen tc^d to the Conference on 
November 4, lOGl. m its report tli;.^ Advisory Com.nittee complained 
of beinti rus[u.cl and rcconunojuk-ci that no action be tak<.:n until the 
question of t;ie ik-.'u tor an a-hilt. davji-oo program at Roosevelt 
could be studied turtlior. Ahrens, howevf>r, w<is asked to prepare 
a new proposal f');; ai; .idu.1 t, .i.-aroc- i^rocrraiTi "... adar>ted to the; 



•^Roosevelt l';ri verr.i I V , "lUnaf.e:^ of the Academic Confer- 
ence, April 5, 19(. 3," v. 2. 

'^•Roosevcvl t "ti i \'. T.sit y , "''.i nut . r; of tiu- Academic ClonffM:- 
ence, OctolKT 7, ;•. , 

•^Roosevelt-. ■ M i v.Ti-: i t y , "i". i nu L ■ of th<' Academic Confer- 
ence , Oc toh'e r 21, I b 3 ,"].>, I. 
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needs of Hoos^ vc^Lt- U»i.lv^ rr; i t:y . ^ But bc?fore Ahrons had an 
o por!-. unity to act on this J lA.:n<)0 , i- r<..\sidont imparling' s 
succoi^sor, who had t<i-.(.ri oh't'icu ^January 1, 1964, abolished the 
Academic Con f^^ cimu in .ittmipt tw is t r» ami ine the organiza- 
cion of iho I'liiv-^rsi ty . 'I'lius one y<.?ar tuid eight days after he 
had Initially .suhini t f rd it; to tlu- Coiiferoncc, Ahrons' proposal 
to impleiaont the; Dklahoiihi plau at. Ilooscvclt v-^as effectively 
tablo<U Hut the abolition of tlu Acadi;mic Conference was only 
the proxiiratc} cause of tiie di'.^appcarr nco of the proposal; the 
proposal seems to havo di(^d well before January 1964 for lack of 
support from and action by the Conference. 

From the Pound er to 1 1 is S u c cesser s : 
A Transitional^ P>V riod 

The tiinc! i u^tween uiio di:ia{)][-'ea r?nce of Ahrens* proposal 
in wTanuary 19 64 and the re- in£itituti on of movement toward an 
adult decree proqraii: i.n fall 19613 was a tumultous time at Roose-- 
velt. rr^'siu./nl V u l.i nq leTt office: in i)c?c:...'nber 1963; his 
successor ioiruKl tht> staff in January 1964. Hy summer the suc- 
cessor wa:3 at loqMcrh^^Mdio witli must of tlie ac iminis tration and 
faculty and in i.uveni^.'c* r 1064 hu resiqned. Kosevelt was deeply 
unsettled l)y Liie ui.'O'.-r i ^ -n^ of t.;u.-st.' t^leven months and iaitert-»d 
1965 w^ith many wouncL*--^ tc^ iw^al. i^.ol f A. V;eil, Dean of tlie Col.loqc^ 



•^•Uoosevo 1 1 1 *n M-'-.^rs i ty^ nut'^s of tlK^ Academic Confer- 
once, :'ovom.bor 4, L9b3," r,^. I. 

^f'.ii. sfioi'.irv»^ to -t^rs of tJj»^ Aeademie Conf ereiicx; , 
January 13, 1.96 4. 
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of BusinoMO Admi ni.r.>t.r;it ion, h;u.l :tr,5r,inu:'d loadcrship of the 
University witi^ Litb.: A**inM 1*' irtM ul;}aL* 

''.'iio Divi.sion o; ^;c;n t; i mi i. ii. j Viduoct Lien cind IlxtonLii'on }uu3 
cjrown suhs t vui 1: i.i I 1 / ^i',n ; u-^' i i ^ j rs; i.v/c^ yt'..u'i; ol. oi><.^ra Lion 
both l.)y aiinc'x'niM a.lr'Mdy i :> I. i.iif..: procjrciins and by creating some 
programs of .iLj ^va'-i. ":<> ov(.' r.sri.' iir.-. -U Vi\loimi^nt and offorins^ 
of programs in \.\\^ niv i. i ^ -n , /•itrcns proposed a now Faculty 
Council for i)i.v.i:-,ion in -Iriy 196^1,^ 'iMie Administrative Council 

approved and thi» Faculty Council, wa.s (^Iccted in fall 1964, To 
bring it up to date.*, Ahrops l^rivfc-d the J-'acuIty Council in 
January 1965 on the' scope of tiu^ i.)rogram of the Division and on 
the nivision'iS prolvL^^T-us . 'I'li*. riirutc;^ of the briefing road in 
part : 

''^r. Ahron.v: rev 1 'd /'thi^/ ^J-. 'Vr'lor>i!U'n t of the Division since 
its inc(»iJtir;n in Auovir;t, }/)h2, tiotin f that it had probably 
moved too frni-ck 1\' J i o??: t piMiiu.ing staqc' into the opera-^ 
tional stago, ;>:n 1 i /)t- tlM-ct^ Iwid I.ccmi little choice on 
this. Tht.» .u''/)....- Liu.' l)ivii;on /o\ic7 activities nov\^ 
encomj)as; T I ) ! ' i; r\si oii ('^M^tcn-: at 'l>th Army Hoadc|uartor s ^ 
Fort Shrr^i^lan anci •^.j^r-dt 2) i5;o.lat<?d extcMisicn courses 

at i^owrn^rs flrr)v^*" .w.f: 1 :^ » , aj^ arranc;ed, 3) Conferenci\s 

and l^uhli'.' --;t ur-.'.; , \) .'*^r(^L':M "I'l'adii an'l ■<Kjal r,state Pro- 
grams , f)) 'L'iit • i-'t^it! i !if) 1 ji.vt: i t .it f; (on 'uldPis street) , 6) Conti- 
nuiruf ilciucral i on r.oii-^'r*. ^'! 1 1 cr^ur:u.»s in data [)rocessinq, 
c}lec t ron i.Co , (;.Lc., and r.p';;:idl. [jrocjrani fop women (Discovery) 
and 7) Cocv).- r a l. i v- • no::- (i i i. t.>T'rj(] rapis vv itii other a<j(^ncit^^: , 
sucl^ as li:-' pr^-..' i'l - i li:.. t i- .i; pretirai-i co-'Sf censored with the 
Chicago [st.'ff 1 c>ii , M. lifi^>.!:; Couunr.jw o^' l\ir<'nts and Teachers; 
:ind t h»? 'i^^ 1 -dv 1 i o!) ! • t i M i ( '.'s , ce-spon:u;rt»d with thc.^ Chicacjo 
Chapcer, Acacii^'nv of 'i • .■ ; ■ :v i. :* i on Arts and McLc-nces, 
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treatricnt of' V'iid ; -^ ^ (>! w i i iiif^t^^ry, 

"^^oos^^ve I- !. ^ iM r.M • V / "'Unut. of th^- Administrative 
Council, .M:'iy 14, ] d t;. i. 
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Ir.o niv/isi.vn ...Mvi -m..-. niN.-ii jrowUi ia proqrain.s of conti- 
nuing prc,[.-r.sioi^>! .-..:.,.<•..( i,,,, aluimii and others 
and iH vitally i n( . <ros i i m ■ vcJopmcnL of now programs 
fortho d.>:irv.>-.M.., •■, ir.q ;;.ir( -i. im, • ;;iu<|.>nt. Prasontiy, the 
Division f,v^l.. it i.;;,pur:.ii:i u> ...ni.ini^o its present 
g.'ins and to r-w: ,,, .,, . t.. .i.,^ .-.m. fully for the future, 
rather lb:u. l t ; r;. al t)>iH tiino. The 
director . ; !-,uk-. ■ und Die Division 
stcitt. ol. un.. .-...MT. ! ary ■•.m;.; i -rl hv clerk-K tenoqra- 
phor only t i ]. . :,.„,,, ^o ,.i rigorous scho- 
. du.o.ot; coraniuutv ,.'!.'i.iv -i i--.rt: of the Division's 

obligation to I.-.t, .i.ac.ii.r,(, and cutting edge of the 

tniversit" ir. ruvv'vu^: > ..-.J to advance avenues'of co- 

operation WLt.M ol.:i-.T vTKUi,.,;,, : y <-.aoncios. The Division 
must also '--ear in r>i.,ad in it..:, wori: that it is obliged to 
earn .incon>..' .-nial \n or .:t-ea!.<r t.h.ui wliat it spends for non- 
crodit pro'iran, aa.i t iie ere<ii L ..'Xtension procjranis are justi- 
fjod larqoly '■■\- iln- .i.-ga.-.^ of ixd. Liicomo they return as 
v/<.;ll as tlK> irvi . th<^y {.)• r ^ oum. ^- 



Tho Division Aha-, tis h,.d er. at.^.. v/.a. ••imilar to many other urban, 
adult education i .• j : oi: v. . Mio "iv'i-;jou of Continuing Fducation 
and Extension af. ^or ;:- .v-, . | (■. i , ..,rly l.'n,'5 was part credit and 
part non-croiiit, i.irt ,;<,r.r:iuru t.y r,c rv j.:<- ajul part income generating 
Ahrens certainly ■ .;!,.«' .jv. r f!... sc.:opc- and aunhcvr of his 

offeriiigs a:u1 a. \r: .... ,:. i .m; i nniiia to susp<-ct a lack 

of sup-'ort for t;-,. a,. r , , ,;„, u;:;i.,. i .a i oa a. whole. 

'"^ J'ur.'.x- .;>• iiv.r i: i .-f r.a.irs who had Iummi part ot 

th.- ad^LnLstr..^ :v !o.a. (.'' '..<•..;.••/=. It's seconu president resigned 
during IX.-c <ini.,e r l-.-l a..-.! ]a.,'., r c,i ] ow.i ,;,} ij^o departure of 

their leader. -Vh;;-. t a ; a i a < auin in is t ra t i. ve .st<iff U-.V L 

Acting Preai- r: t '. ' • i i . i > : o:; i i a U- fill ia tlu.< .'U.rincj of 
19b:', amo!:.i t.!i-n !..:•■•• r.a t;,i' ..(.'V. J^ipi-iout proifrarii. V,V-i 1. fouiui 



. . . '■ivOrs-. \-- • ■ ! ■• •■•■•:.•..;:■ ..a" l.iu' !'.ua,lty Cetaiiil, 

ni'.'isicn o'- rc:i;;;;a : ' ,,,a n i r.h , .'.aairn-y lOia," 
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ilinisolf in an unoom 1 o i l.-ih i . • r.i t..u.it...i()n bocaust- ho did not hold 
Liio Inll litl - (;•' !'!.■..; i Ml yi'i .'..u.i t..o l)i> d'.xriaivu and because; 
some 53upport;-. • rs <>! ' uuii'l.i n- 1 !;r..'rii'.i'u-il. wi.tc brinqincT pressure 

to boar on th;- ; ).:f i; ot "I'l ii. •■ I. ■ <>\ t i)tu.vt.'r.si I. y to ro-ins-^rt 
?parli.ng into t.l.. I.'a i m;.; L !. / ' ;> (.■(.ilicy riia'iitKj process. As Weil 
described the Minn,-: 

This was <i v-'iy diffieul. t. l.rnuition m^riod };ecausG cither 
Jim Sparlint: iun:>;ir (>r !:i.s iriiMu^s folt l;h;.it he .should 
move hack imo a r^olicy i iic/ rol<; in the institution. 
Tn fact menbiTS of t'u- i-'car.; of M'rus iu-es were approached 
and asked wli..^Uier tia.y didn't tli.i.jik that ho would be a 
good mara to ]}<:■ Ch.Hn:.;< > 1. 1 or anfi talu:! charge of fund raising 
and let Roir hancil(.- tlK; internal, tiling's. I was very 

much oppotx.'d to t!iat a;id nia.cie no S'.}cret of it because I 
f(ilt that either J was qoiiui to Ix* in charge of the total 
operation or T di<In't. r.'a,n'>' wait it even on an acting 
basis. I ill. so !;••]' tl.at i' i-.-.viH.'oni; else was qoinq to be 
selected !>resldor;t, v,'?;irh it; v.^liat I had to assume because 
I accepted the .\ctirig ;'rc>r;i^u i!c:y v.ith the understanding 
that I would i:et-; i Ji. . i- ; . i vlr'ncy , buL I wanted to at 

least creatf .1 ! u 1 ( ion' '.;< • thai, v/hof.^ver was going to be 
President--!'.!.: wa-ai'l-. -foing to iiav(.' a former President, in 
fact, doing par I '.lie • .-y P;akin<i for him. ^ 

Tn pursuit of .ir-. .le. . ■ t i'.. l...- rr'^M . ;• b'(>tweer. Sparling's return 

to an acl:i\'e jolicy •■,;..■'.].!■'>; rcilv .md iii.s Icjtal exclusion from the 

administration of thv l 'li i. . >\-, i ». y , i.l .s.d.tlfd on the appoinL- 

ment of i^.oLert.. .M, i...'n.'.; ar: V.i'..-' -i'l.'. 'm i ueji t for !:eveIo})'nent , hoping 

tiit-Teby Lo r.io!ii:y : ■■1 ■.; r 1 i •. ::i)y; .c. :■ 1.. 'r:-, l)y assuring re-|)resenta- 

tion of the obi -mlip; -ii t !■•■ i, i i; b-v1 o T };olicy f orn'a 1. ion . 

'i'l-io plan seer..-, to li.r-v '>■■.■'■■ :;.u''. iD I sin(.-e r.pvirl.ing remaine-:! 

^Wei 1 , .Apr: I I'-V ■; , -. ; . 

"^.Tbid. 
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rrosiiiont. i'mc r i. t.n;; wiin iif .i.oj.m ry .iuti^ij sdvu hi.s mombor- 

ship oil llH^ r.o.ir.i .>t ■,'? umi . : , 

As Al'.j">.Ui'; ru )\*i'.:i i.ht.c.. in.s new pos i. l. Ion i.n t\\v iK-vi.' lopmon t 
(.)♦ fico ana .iw.r. • .'-■"■i .. ...m . : : ' i i \.'( m- -n t: iji I he DivLsion of; 
CoatinuiiHi ! tiuiM ' i •.);! hk: i .Mf U(.'<.h1(;iJ Ik.-Ip in d.i. root i.ncj 

tho Diviijion .nui u m- i ., i ^ • . i , n !.: i. i,.] i.lw, i.;vt<:?nsic>n centers. 
iK- rccrui.tt.;cl .i y(;a/i<! I'lt.i.i. c.ni.i i ii/it.f from llio graduate program 
in adult c"duoaii.< )n .)( U\^_. ]• :j:-,i\:y of Chic.ujo to hvlp him. 
Weil announced lii-r a] .s-dJ -it i-icr t i r; t:.lu.: Adnu nislrative Council 
in flay 1965: 

:irs. Lucy Ann M.-,rx will s i:; a s f. in tlio Office of Continuing 
r.'ducation durinn t.!io ;;u!uiiu-m- .i:u) ls a candidate for Director 
of that of fie.:' to i:. -pi ao.' ""r. 'Mircns. f.lio has boon teachincj 
in tho Kducation iJo;..,>rt'nc.-nt and is about to receive her 
Ph.D. in Aihilt Ikhu-a on tho Univorsity of Chicago. 

firs. !'ar;; as<;uiiK'd •.[\>- ■ i i i\ •(: ' or. ... ..ir:i •>! i.he i)ivision on a pcirt- 

timo basir. over Llu^ smTaaer aii.i bv Au<|UHt-. 20, 1.965, V?eil liad 

appomtiiMi hor to i-niv't.«.M.^..i 'M-r^-'!: a".; .Jii'^ctor. 

Th o So t;oi -K 1 ) * o ; > c.^ - t ^ i I 

Spociiil 1 '.ICC!/! 1 HU T' ' I j/rot*r for tiUul ts woro still 
(j'inorvi t L iKj n::ci t.(Miion(. .in roc t ^ ii.s.i on <: j. vi i-iion^-*; .'icross tho country 
in i9()3. CSI.ii •'^ Ih.ul i^i i^ii^ irJ Mm* tMv.*CMir<i<u*>in.?nt. cxf adult di.H.{ d 
proyrams as ono c; i it.:: rn.i ior qo/il::;. r.'i :k:u,ss i on ul>out cxi t. L iicj 



*^ I'.oosoVi^ 1 I '^ni^''M*:■n fy^ *';:ini!l<v: oi' tin.' A( Ini i n i t.r at" i. vt • 
Counci L , ;iay ). 3 , I. •') w : , . 1 , 

vorsity^ Auqu:;t ;.;(), 
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F.[^ociaL bruu.M LiU).H' • L« -^n.^-n ,.1:^; 'liout pl<uu> for special 
bacca ! .airojUi^ :>r cujr.fi^v. w i-: Jivi'l;. clur iiuj tlu^ j^unniu^r workiihops 
in adul t: i?uuo.a i^.n I .( th»' i i. i. v* - r .si t.v of eMiicacjo, 'Phurman 
Wiiito had .■ .i v.vi!. i.ii. fi.i. t i » >;j cuui publicity within 

tho adult (.H.lui.\^iJ C'M {piwr^i i. \' -oi ^•^shubl ishmont of the 

liacholor !., i t/i i. ;:ui.lj*b p' nMi:! .in 19bi at the University of 
Okiwihoi:ia, 'M^.^x.*!^-.!. •> tMMrl.f rs Itn^n made a Vico-^l^resident at . 

Svracuise Un i vor-'.i. ^.y in roc:o' tni t' : op. of liis v/orl; in adult oducation, 
which includes* ti^^* institution of a spt.-cial b<jccalaureato • 
Directors of adult tHiuc:ation divisj.oiis had apparently begun to 
view adult dogrc'^ proa rams not oniy as another way to serve their 
clientele but also vis i v/ay to niove tlioir ope-* rations more into 
the mainGtroam ni- thri.r (!t 'yp,.*'. ^^iMntjiKf iiist i tutions. It was in 
this coatrixt tl^at ^'.ar:-; i ^^n.U' ho:: rjr;ot and on Ly year as Director 
of tho oivisioPi (.'!: i.i na ■ '.uU(.\t ti^ii vind ^-.xtonsion at I^oose- 
vc:lt. It v/aG ah;o .i tin s c(m\i^. :A. WuA. :;he M'uido the creation of 
a ^^pecia.l lKu;oalaui e iJ pro-; .lai:! i oi ailults })e»r first priority. 



ori ginating.; ai. t!i^* bn i vi-m'.sI t.y of Cliiojqo: 

I had don^- tv/o y;vir:-- v;<vr!. .:t iht^ I 'i i i v^^r s i. ty of Chicano 
/by !-90 47 ..I a i v;a:- '0!::p]^ ti. lio a iVirnt (yiic rellowshi].j 

there ant,i rtMbi./tM.i t!^.:t I r...u.i to h^v/c some Tnon<:.^y. A pro-- 
posal for i'">y ci i ^ I .) i i'-r. v.-.;:.; .i* ^p tu'cl and T roali.zed tliat 
1 had to Iiavr. son*.^ :viCMM y i:o ;:u.itaLn rao \\'h\lo I wrote the 
diMSt?rt at i on , 1. <iot a job *<civdiin<i !>oni.nninq educati.on 
courst.\s down at i-oo:ii 'V. 1 i: aii '. did that for a year aiid durincf 
tiiat ti.no ll'ouMl'^t >:;onit.' ab^>ui. .•';>«. rial deqree j/roijrains 
for aduJd.s and ;rK^«^;d i^- . >-.'d i I ooai'Si' with Cy 

/iToule/-- !VM:t id i I ,5 .•■■■:>--i a.-^^v t.il!a'(i a U->t 

about non-ci:ed!i .i:.-.' I'-aiiniiiM ot iion-o '< i i t 



■'•:.irx dt/S\M; i ) -ed Iti - r i 



n i 1. 1?:.: l .i.ii .vidult decjree procjraiiiG as 
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oour.S'.'S aroul^: t * rou:if:rv aiu.i hi.^ ta.lku'd a lot about the 
O!;lcuior.ui i.)i\H;iMr;i .:iul : :.>i.{!ii! ii .jI. 1 v^-ry, v^..?ry int<.'2"ust- 
ing. ^ 

And as siui laov^.u tv''...''u I i.r.'.' • 1 .r ..h: l.o r.'3lii[,^ ol \yivil\ion at Roose- 

V'.*lt luji" Uic*a.s ..'I'tMil .lu:;]; «.ltMtjt,- r^.r- >^ j rani.s ::-:t'<.'m to have* become 
more cone n 'to . 

. • . Aboi.it --^^ * oa!<j/ was t^oliincj me about 

::^;eci..il fk'art.M- ; . rov] r,.. i-.r ubi Mm^'ju t at the University 
/of r!i Lcarro/ v.h ! b.! '! v;..i:; ^' i i. M ii^ : !riY iivq reo , r»ob /Ahren£7 
was lliinkin«j .ibont I. •j.Mir^'^: proqra.i:!S for adults at 

!\oosovoJt iii coii^'i •r;'.;..it lon.s w i t!i Otto VJirtli vyho was then^ 
T boliov(.*^ Deal) of /.rt:.s ,{iu.i T-cit wiCf.:.s about to become Dean 
of Faculties^ I rrn:K.inl>cr ^onyinr; thai T would like very 
much to havt; J.p})':: job but llvj- only terias under v/hich I 
was i ntorc^sl In t/i^:iny it: wui: that the Dean of Faculties, 
and the Pr^:^;.; i don I of LIk- U-i i V( ts i ty , and the other members 
of the Adminis t rat.Lvo Coani.^l I (who wore tlie other Ueans) 
would recogni;:(\' f.'i'tl my pr: i nai^y ^ciim in the Di. vision would 
bo to o s t a b ;L i .s ] 1 < i i .) i c j q r c * n . 

V'hile she doi^or iJn'-c.' i.'v^ re<;pcii^\i.^ sh'^ r^'-ceivf.^.d from the members 

of the Adminis tr.it Lv» • t:ounci.l a.^ ran'i i.n.q froju "[)enicjn but affec-- 

tionate contcmpl" n ciiin.ur; t <j.ua, she a[)j)arently felt shti 

had the 3u;.v;ort sli' ■« . loo;, th^^ job. 

v;it!iin two r!(_):i ti\i-"> of; iMvinq b<?co?nc* iJiroctor/ M<arx luui 

defined h he i.ua.^ -iit. i a.l. ijroiir/i';) W'.i'i L'a'..)U=ih to liav*.) written a i^ro- 

posa.l for ruiuh; lo «:a:jport i^..-. ^•' 'V'.' ' o;>ru.'nt . also had l.)equn 

c^. campai'^jn tc-' (.M.lae^L^ i a' (^\'u-y •< • rr: f'A' Admi lu s tra t L v;. 



I nte r VM w 1. 1 h h'i«-y / 'iriw/ 1 d mar, , rUircii 4, 

197 3, p. U 
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Counc • 1 a-)^.>uL -.w-k. .vii; i. (. i oji vAi^?. I.\!.lt ^U:>osovolt could 

make ♦•o ddult- sUivIim;!:; \\\ t >• > i <.m; I. i v.' of hor oduca^ 

tiona 1 c.r;;.; a i ii ... : \ i v^'i* ■ - i i- i U '. 'inoi ctndum slio wrote in 
pu».*[>ar ) t i.oi. - <yv ' ;• • 'i^i- '••iH.ra.l /\f..;;oc.i at. i on of 

that 

noitlun: t.)>' ' -vm i.^ r(.'d i (: rours.: /of feared 

by tlu^ ')ivi:-»-w./ !. !> . jr»"Uj.lly :jnj.>a r».»nt nood in 
Clricaqo: fh.it <;! ^ fic.jitM i/r'MiiMfn crctitcci osj.>c.'cial ].y Cor 
tho part'-t i '{!■.- .iuull nl . A i;roT>c-;sal ^'c^r funds to 

crt.*^ate suc:I^ -.i pL*c;(w;<u:i h^i:; i!i:awn up and is now boinq 

ccnsidv^rc'd l>y rMi-.; ol \..\\^: i. (»uiid..it,ions of tho city.-'* 

Aid, fortunat',? 1 ^' , tli-:' ; ro;wOsj ! km:-. fuiK.U?<l l.ato in tho fall by tlio 

Soars Foundation ^or i'.;.'^ i^ioci-. :;t. kwwk of ';J4,nOO. 

V/ith till-.-. :;nu!.l ! , i. Sv: r't ■ L i onary cacJii^, Marx was ablo to 

rcliovo horS'"l! .■;{■';.!■ f-: -i.r i-Milii^.^ dui.jos l^y liirinq <i <.}raduato 

student and frit.vi^l, ^'..••:a- idl.l i^-'ou, t.o c.i:;sist hor on a part-- 

tine }..asis. Hut .^^It^." i 'i 1 !;:•.' -i; ^ ^ f i c* i a I iy jcjinoLi Lhi.? staff in 

t\ i>ruary LOi)^)^ r:: \ ''\ \-\ i'^:!. lini.nl \.\\:^ uiOfj ivun • :j c:urri.- 

CLilum .au, i\au ! a/on fviiii:;. l^dr^r.- t hv.: i'aculLy (/ounoil ot 

tiio i) L V i ;^ Lv.>n . ' '-'w^ i'^ i'w- !-'K'uHy f'oiin^-il. S'-t ror't:li a 

cur r i ^-u Lup^ v.'.is ;Mri. <*omv^ ^-vcniriq col Joq^.* i ri chai^ac- 



tt ■ r and a i t 



Ir 



■! ' ■: ; ■ i: ■ i ^ . , " ; • j m i • : ■ ' > i 1. ' >■ ■ ! 'acu 1 t y uii: c i i , 
! d V is .i nr-; o t' i 'ni: t i r ; : " I'l-w • i ■ /: ^ » f i: • i : , ' U n -n^l .v • r . 

l^Hvj, p. j • 
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*riu' l.'ck (> '.'oiivj^n I. ioiial i t y r;tr(;bc)hJ.y ciroBO from two 
scnirces: l*ir:;t, 'Ut.i/ •■.'ii.t.l I.m'i I! ^M/lucaL^^fl for t.lie most i>art 

ii: Duropo arul t -iu:; 'va:; i^v;! iiifi own x.^r i(.Mic<.» comniittud to 

Uiuior' ; r-uliKi ? ^-m! • 'u i- 1 w..} ! • :i ■ in*! io i ix^ Ainorican pattorn 
of four y<,.\\i\v; ^'y- ''nil- ? 1m-.' :auv.'y ilji-ir oarL-' time o<:|ui va lc?nL . 

ScrcoH'i, '"'.li'i: !:.,;! v-riii.^i; u()(.:L(;ral <'Ji s:jortation on 

tiio iiu)i i cations . /I r. » ; '-DrM:! ' 'f : i. t. ;a.i.r v^iow of education 
for aduLt: i-di^/ a t : ^ .lu ' v;!: i • * ^' :'. 'a-. • .ir.:>'>r i.'.h- In his theory that 
It'arniiig l--..:M'iM;3 -./i.'-li iJk u:. .;t ]-i;^'Lai*ci! ori joyiUfMil of a subject 
matter wliLch a;.;:, als io a l.r-ariicr. lit* called this uncritical 
enjoyment the \i|e r:^ rosiant. l!oi».anc:(j ^ V/hitt?head suqcjested^ 
leads to attempts by ; Mf I'MnuT ( o fi/ii.n sj^eci f ic and reliable 
knowledcjv; of thi- luil- . 'I'h i ;--;.'c:o.w! 1 aqe is focused on 
ac.'juirinq ''pri.-ci.; 1'>m . i'liuiLiV; -vi; i. i.v'KMcl saw a staqe in which 
t:io Je-.iriit^r at L^Pt.jts i r-'l-iU/ *.v})a! iu* iias Ic»«uriu?d in his cur-- 
r>nt learn L'uj (^p'l.ir^;. v;hv'i h-js .b-rirned .in (.^arJior episodes. 

'/aL::S is tlie .^lu'- j;" r ■ i I i v.)n • ' 'Mid owri-* eoifipLotc:^ tlie 

cycle* begins /in*:.-/ \v;.t!! .i::^'i ;^'> jt^.M. matLtT.*" 

r-ar;-: iridi 'att - !i»at :Mu: ;;.ta t:iL:3 fr.Ji.iework in mind OiS 
si^.i: and V.-Lrth i an* Llie * 1 or ot nentM'til Studies f^ronran 

and rol.I.owin(! V i u i)^ '.i i * ■: :' ? . ui' :\ - rk , ttu- l-Cj: prcj<iram h<is tl")iMw.» 
basic s t :iv;i.-r.; : I *i- ■ r ■>-..•!■■ i 'vi r , t:i»* '.•r)ri<';(MiLrM L i on ^ and tlie 

ll.ary /ai:; :"*.m".:, V; 1 i ' •!l^^ui i <.in i'r i i [) 1 i.'^s i ri 

i:n LVersi ty -a'U M ' ' i ' ^ i: = a iMm " • in f:?^'r t-d. i i >!. , 

I n LVersi t.y of ; ^ • : , i ^m, ■ ■ . 

^['aro Ld ! Ui n!.i i M I • ai '..m: : . m t i ». ('yo J ai^ibu;; : n!ii.c» 
i't.at.- i'!. ; V. i.. ' : , Y'".''"^7 ' 
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A ■ > i . i-^ J i' I" ' * . . 1 : ■ ■■ . ; ! ■ : 1 . !!:: ..ii. : r L I 
l .l<v /s: 

I) . 1 M'. .' M'tl. C'X-UMS and on 

' -.J r" 1 T: ; , <'r^'r:iL. -JC^ald he qivon 

■■ ■;. < ' -i . r • n t ra t i on vvoulf] V^e 

* « :i i'"' t. Ml: ;f rar.riutd };roqram now 

aj<< id:;' W'.>ii- .ii: lliiy; i • roq ram. 
TiiJ.s rudlrvard ary O^ai w.ii; J 'iit..:^.a (;< \^ .d onc?d ^luring the winter of 
1*65-1966 i;<.?;:.u 1 ' i.': i /oi /i.>:'. ! lor* f:j;j(.H; i. a 1 hacca 1 aurc.^a tr- 

which VciJ^ dJsi = \ -^'- ■ - ; • ' 'onf-rcncc, Lhc Univ(n:^ii 

MMit^ nca;c con;;. ! . • l < • jd i;» .^'mm'^;\ l o havc^ onierqcd from d.L.K- 

^'usf^i oa^^^ l»»*;w:«'!^ "'•.i:;. vd - i ■ . v/ii!! ; ^ 'hn i i 1 a!-^;"i i 5d aiiC' • froni 

*=arx'o I:- 1 ' -^^^ :a^i.r.. ■ - iliaV'ai ^v'i'> [mi(.. i.ij':-:':-; .aid V/itddi's 

■t 

i- ^a;; :n:f: vo;d;;. ' v;;iil. 'ir-^:;! /.u'lar-y/ f'* r u- 1 ry , 

a .J :!.)rcji (j! L^'ii \,il':i^a ; 1 ■.■ vd [ 'MdlliccUdv i a! i u^n I. i.a I 
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faculty members ^..^spt^-.M ;i 1 1 y i ii l.li^- (.:olioqo of Arts and vSciuncos, 
in an attempt to v/in [Jiej. r f or Iho proqnxm, no further 

meetings were) lu-lci v;it.^ i lu.- i\irul*.y Council of the Division of 
Continuin^f l^iU'^■^'i! i'Mi »•:;! 1.1 I < . 1 .ipt^rova 1 proccjsii was in 

its final i;ta^)er.* 

A r> t hi: : ; " r 1 J ^ i * c i , I ; < \x t ^* r n a .1 I'o rc e s seem t o 

have influen ^'ci I ii-.^ w.i*/ Ln v/^^:^•:l lin; :.;;)e(:ial l)aeca laureate pro- 
gram v/as approvcc' an! ii.il - irst, M^r:: ha(.i benun neoo-- 
tiations with tJu^ i xt '. mi:^ i (.^m l '! v i s i.r-:-: off the? buiversity of 
Chicago which cuininai-i.-i in !u»r (i'jcc[>»tinfj a porjition as Program 
Director at Ch.io.Kjo's (.^cnt^'r lor c!ont.inuinq ]-:<iucation* Her 
resignation from i^oo . v; ? ! !.. Wv-; ^lancuiietMl !)y Vhil in the Faculty 
Senate on Af:>ri I 20, ! ') (a.— i Iv..: ^lay after iiho had submitted her 
proposal for a s; ''<.:i;ii. i.vi*. rcaJ atj r. m l*.^ pro<:rcini to thc^ Academic 
Conferenc'.' • ^ !-«"'r t^-- :c»! i >t.-.iorv 'vj l ii i hr* Mnivcrr^Lty of Chicago 
aiul inpenclin'f ro;:: mv:! i'-^r- *"a-oi- : -v^ » 1 1 r^oo^m, understandably, 
to have compi^lb.Mi 'l.ii.:-: \';or.:. it-or'.; ■ i.s:;i.uucnisl y t<.ward llie 
accomi:»lishMuni- t.C f ' ^^ ]\:\(\ a:';5viqncul first i.)rior' 
i ty when s!ic^ vas i.ia^li^ ;) ' rc'ra-^^" -if th^^ !)ivir,inn of Continuing 
biiucation at von.-.cvi ' 1 * , 

A!vl Sv.'N 'O!:' ! , (iiir*):.': » i > ^- . ' ^ »> I M' » tv»ri.| o of stud("'it unu'::!' 
o-'or the vmi; it; \'ir»ij,..; a-'. '!Mk: (KTUarui of tiln^ S^ b'C 

tive Gervicu for cl..i.;i; r<\'\,. ' , I'^/inc;, -md ara^.U':' io asiir^aot' it. 



i-.00;v.^> 
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in decidinq whj.'ii vi\\ ' 'Miii-.l^ :■; [/.j induct into the armed ser- 
vices inf .lan»od t-.;)..- ^^\un\ in]r^ l.-oi ii lih-ral .uid radical stu- 
dont orqanii^at-ion'S, :\\ ^ooi.-v it, Uu- pr-oiu.st a^jainst the 
ranJ: took thc^ i. w.- ■ w.l.!. Pr-sid^-nt VU^li, iU:mon<i' 

trations at t-i.^^ : ...1 ; .u.., ! i:. <:)!' 1 li..: t.!:). > j rman of thu Univer- 

sity's ooard q1: ,'r\\\:\.i.:^>:\ , . i -r:- ! u i (hi iti tli- f-'aculty Senate 
introduced by oiv - (jj.. j ud. t. ::-.'i>rf --jj -ntat: i ves on tlio same 
day that tlio :^ro'^ni\:^\ i^.^r 1 :'p.riul haKM-alaurea was debated, 
and a sit-in at tlie i -n i .r s i t y v.mi'v-m l):'qc:n tlie nt^xt day."^ Tlie 
official n^corc^s of ih.^t ^iMrino, ^/^.n^' -cia 11 y t:haso of meetings in 
Aj-irii and May, .-.l-ov/ i\ :i (■ -d i n:. ric* of both spc^cial mi^otincf:-: 
of tlie AdminiiU-r It i V- • ^Voui^.;!! 'M:(i .\(.M'.;< -m i Confi^ronce and th^^ 
pre-emption of itjc nd j;; ot^ ti\f^ reaular I'Kjc.'tinos of these 

bodies to doa.l wit.n ltI-.'. s cr ju-t.^-nt t.rrisc:-; rc^riultinq from 

stuciont Mnrtvst:. ^'v- j^. d tM^ ■■;:'mM\- !>r^-n fully involved in l.h(^ 
dt'velo- -iniMit of .;■ : \'\r. r^i |.i;'U'lc>r of (k^ncral SLu<-ii.c;s 



Ij roqra:;i at '■. 'o. ■ ^ ^^ 1 
CM 1 1 t im^' for *\ • -li^ • 

ti.at: :r w i. a ; . 



vi i" 



i . I ! W.^r; ! In - J r 1 .ick o f 
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studies proqiMi'i ):. m ):■,.• v./ <. ii •■:.< M'i;i:. . hav».' rosultod f:rom in- 
fonuaLion ajioui ot;!,.-- .-;•.."(•) .! ..i. ,;r.-. ; -ro'i ran?.; which Hcirx 
yathorod at: Uv.; Pniv. i . ;!v' oi ( 'i-.-!.' ■ Ivirincj hor dortoral pro- 

1 ; ■ I.'- ■ I.- '..'(>r); / uUt.eiuiud in 

■■■.:,•!!, .-.'Xp.- i vuioou in the 

r •: i-.;n;)Vv'.'U.' ii|<:^ o.'. t\\v :}iscovery 
■■-■->• v-.;rly ' six !_iufi / and Marx's 

interest in v?}i i i-. ■l.-.-.a.; • ;•: a;;.-;.-., i.i. :.?•. »l..(>ut the cyc lical nature of 
learning. Mar:: tii.c^s iioc r; •>..;;' i.o ii.ivo i>oncf i t t<.ui from 7\hrons' 
work toward a '» •(.: i.M. Ijacr/i UMir^ ?.:t:r cjV l^oosovelt both bocaust: 
his work in thiis ra^-<» had .liLl:l. ji.ip..ict: on admini5> trative and 
faculty att itud-s .-.iI.^ojL U'lull: ii< 'vj l-v.-o i)ro<(rams and bucausc^ Marx, 
by her own adm iss i , did \^(){ rt-vi<w i he? matc^r j airs on other 
special bacca lawrcs: i-. ;>roc}r.Maa, laost. o»-' v-hich Ahrons liad colloctod 
at the riaxwi.^li l-u'iti • i = » r -i.^ ^ in I'.k,-^ and whi.oli }\u had h.^t t for 
hor uso when hv-^ rluii.'j^xi f;;)::ii ic.;;;. .-ji loo^.evv.' 1 t . 

't'ho h..K'ih.j(n ot" -l'. nor li .''au'ii.'.-; {utk.i at J■'(.>c)^^^^^^•^J t 
differs from :ij>»Kvial i ■.^'-m h lu t ^- ij)-oarnrnf; at: tliu oLhur i()hl. 

J iisti tut ioii.^ .i'..i:d!i : i i; Miii i :>rr;(fr.»ri r>rovidc^s for tin; 

awarding c(' a irrM I :.!,r. : . ■ v.i*''!! :i siud«>ni co!^'f.)it..'l t .J) louf 

block^i of r*. 'uui rv: »• } v/iiK^u^ :--^u.irti to how !;ian.v c-ncl.ii. 



acquirod i n !^io. : i. i. n. ; Mr -s 
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the approaches employed at the other institutions each of 
which either base the design of their special baccalaureate 
programs on the earning of approximately 120 semester hours 
or equate their special curricula to the typical 120 semester 
hour model for the baccalaureate degree. Roosevelt's striking 
departure from this practice owes its existence to Dean Wirth's 
experience in the German universities where emphasis was placed 
on the student's accomplishing certain major requirements with- 
out regard to credits earned in classroom study or the amount 
of time spent at the institution. 

Some of the problems encountered in winning faculty sup- 
port and acceptance of the BGS program at Roosevelt seem to 
have been the result of a lack of clarity on this point in.^ the 
written proposal as v;ell as the lack of faculty involvement 
in the preparation of the proposal. The overview of the program 
provided in the proposal read: 

The Division of Continuing Education and Extension proposes 
to institute a degree program for adults in September, 1966. 
The ^''egree would bo granted by the Division of Continuing 
Fduc.ition and would utilize the courses and facilities of 
departments already established, so that the adult student 
has access to all the intellectual resources of the univer- 
sity without regard^ to; departmental lines. The unique 
contribution of thq. jiiyijsion of Continuing Education would 
be the conducting of the' pro-seminar in v/hich the student's 
past experience , academic and non-c? cademic , wi 11 be 
evaluated, as well as the special liberalizing seminars 
tnat must be taken in his junior and senior years. The 
administracion of the degree program would be kept in Conti- 
nuing Education with standards set in consultation with the 
departments . ■'■ 



_ ■'"Roosevelt University, "Adult Degree Program Proposal/^ 

/Jlay 18, 19 66/, p. 1. 
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The blocks of requirements for the program — the Pro-seminar, 
Concentration, and Integrating Seminars — were identified in 
the proposal but a number of important relationships were not 
defined. For example, no parallel was drawn between the Inte- 
grating Seminars of the BGS and the general education require- 
ments of the other programs. Neither was the relationship 
between a Concentration in the BGS program and a major/minor 
sequence in the other programs made clear. Further, the mechanism 
for awarding credit for prior, non-academic experience, mentioned 
in connection with the Pro-seminar, was to be left to the 
departments: 

We hope to have departmental tests that will determine 
/the student's/ level of understanding of subject matter 
that will give him credit for departmental courses that 
he has learned by some other method. For example, if a 
man has been an accountant for several years, it would 
seem unnecessary for him to have to take accounting 101, 
and credit for that course could be assigned him. 

Yet no workable system of credit for life experience existed with- 
in the departments at the time of the proposal and no agreement 
had been negotiated with the departments to create such a system. 

The content of the Pro-seminar and the Integrating Semi- 
nars was not specified as part of the proposal to the Faculty 
Senate. Instead Marx, in her motion to approve the program, 
included the referral of the problem of curriculum to the 
Faculty Council of the Division of Continuing Education and 
Extension. The Concentrations, on the other hand, were spelled 



^Ibid 
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out in an appendix to the proposal. Six Concentrations were 
proposed initially in interdisciplinary areas entitled "Youth 
Services," "Study of Urban Problems," "Languages," "PolitlrcJal \ 
and Economic Institutions," "Literature," and "Computer Tech- \ 
nology." Each Concentration consisted of fifteen or sixteen 
courses taken from the departmental offerings in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, with the exception of the Concentration in 
Computer technology which consisted of courses in computer 
programming and operation offered by the Division of Continuing 
Education and courses offered by the College of ' Business Adminis- 
tration. Most of the courses included in the Concentrations were 
designated "upper level" which meant courses in departmental 
sequences which were beyond the introductory level. 

Curiously, the Internship in Community Service, which 
apparently was the fourth of the four seminars mentioned in the 
brief outline of the program presented to the Faculty Council 
of the Division on December 2, 1965, did not appear in the pro- 
posal to the Faculty Senate. Its deletion from that proposal 
probably was an oversight since the Internship reappeared in 
the first brochure used by the Division to promote the program"^ 
and has been a degree requirement since the fall of 1966 when 
the program accepted its first students. 

•^Roosevelt University, "Continue Your Education: 
Bachelor of General Studies Degree for Adults," Spring 
1967, p. 6. 
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Tho name of the duyroe to be awarded at the completion 
of the program was changed during the debate on the Senate 
floor. Initially, cither a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of 
Science degree wa^ to be awarded to students who met the re-- 
quiremonts in the special baccalaureate program, depending upon 
tlie nature of their Concentration. But the opponents of the 
degree program su<;qested that the graduates of the special 
baccalaureate program would not then be d j.stinguishable from 
the graduates of tho other baccalaureate programs of the Uni- 
versity and since the special baccalaureate program was meant 
to be a terminal t.legree,-^ such a distinction was essential • 
The name was chanqed to Bachelor of General Studies. 

Finally, the admission process for the Bachelor of General 
Studios program at Roosevelt, unlike the complex selection pro- 
cedures developed for the programs at Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Mundelein, was not mentioned in the proposal to the Faculty 
Senate* I.n fact, tho admission criteria used for the BGS program 
were and are identical with the criteria used for admitting any 
other undergraduate into the University: a score in the upper 
fifti.'^th perc:(ntili> on the ACT, .SAT, or SCAT examination cr a 
minimum of tv/olv^.^ semoster hours of transfer credit from an 
ac:crc?dittid ins t i i:ut.i on of higher education. The simple admission 
procedure and Ixoosevo It's lonqstandiiuj interracia 1 character 



r^oosevolt Un i v(?rr.i ty , "Propos.il," p. !• 
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probably account for the large proportion of minority adults 
ii: tho BCS proqraiu as compared to thu othor programs studied* 

Apo ro yal ^Mro^o^s s 

As the final mcetincj of the r^aculty rkjnato for the 1965* 
196 6 academic year approached^ Marx had to gather a series of 
pr.^llminary approv^'ils* She presented the proposal for the 
special baccalauroato to the Academic Conference on April 19^ 
1966. The Conference set discussion of the proposal for its 
next meeting^ a inonth iater^ and indicated that the proposal 
would also have to be approved by the Curriculum Cominittee of 
the Faculty Senate and by the Senate' itself. On May 6, 1966^ 
the 'proposal was discussed by the Curriculum Committee of the 
Senate and 

. • • it v/as moved, seconded, and carried, that the Senate 
approve in principle the proposed program and refer curri-- 
cular determination to the Faculty Council of the Division 
in consultation with the departments concerned. ^ 

Next the proposal v:as brought before the Faculty Council of the 

Division of . Continu incj Fducation and Extension on May 13 and 

tliere received the endorsement of the President, five Deans, 

nine faculty members, and five other administrators. The list 

of those supporting the proposal was appended to the document 



•^Roosevelt. University, "Academic C'onforence f-Unutes , 
April 19, 1966/' ru 2. 

2 

Roosevelt University, ^'Proposal," p. ii. 
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distributed for ^Dnato review on May 18, 1966.-^. 

'"Iio dincui.;sion of the proposal by Lho Academic Confer- 
er.je which had boon deferred from its April 19, 1966 meeting 
tc its next scliociuled mooting on .'"ay 17 did not occur. Perhaps 
because of the pressure created on the Deans by student unrest 
or because Academic Conference meetings toward the end of the 
academic year often were cancelled, the meeting did not take 
place and the proposal did not officially receive the endorse- 
meat of the Academic Conf'^rence. However, this omission meant 
little siac(.^ virtually all members of the Acad(?mic Conference 
were also memborii of the i?aculty Council of the Division and 
as me'^ibers of the Council had had an opportunity to approve or 
disapprove the proposal on May 13. 

The debate on the ^special baccalaureate program for 
adults in the Faculty Senate seems to have been substantially 
mora animated than any of the earlier discussions of the pro- 
posal. Each porf'.on interviewed at Roosevelt remembered with 
unusual clarity the bitterness expressed at the Senate meeting 
by some of the f<\culty members who opposed the proposal. Daniel 
1^^'rlman, then Astsistant to President Veil, was typical in his 
comments : 

I don't remenlxir the specific questions. . . but I remember 



-^Tb-ld. 

^'toosovclt I'ni versi l:y , "Minutes of the Academic 
Con f c roncc , Oc tobo r 11, '966 ," p . 1 . 
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t .o tone nnd thrust and implications of the questions 
con thou ih I ilon't rcmombwr the specific questions. 
T:\Qro was a urodt- deal of anxiety about this concept of 
a separate decfro<* for adults. It's not clear what the 
notivation for the anxiety was completely although it 
was couched in terms of being concerned about a watered- 
down degree — a degree that:'d bo given av/ay. Most of the 
faculty meml^ers were uscu to thinking of degrees as 
something that was awarded when people accumulated a number 
of hours — semester hours of credit--and this kind of mathe- 
matical notion was absent from the. . . BGS program by 
intention and this raised the anxiety level of a number of 
faculty members who didn't see how you could award a degree 
unless a student had earned 120 hours and their understand- 
ing was that if a student had less than 120 hours, it was 
a cheaper degr.?e. And it would somehow thereby diminish 
their status, that is, the status or the self-esteem of the 
faculty members cif the other colleges would be diminished 
by the activity in the Division of Continuing Education 
that. was going to distribute these cheap degrees. 

There was some anxiety at that time too, I suspect, that 
the Division of Continuing Education was going to set up 
a competitive program that would steal students away from 
the traditional programs and so there was some concern 
about enrollments in the traditional courses and whether 
they would be stable.-^ 

A particular faculty member was mentioned by name by each of 

those interviewed as the primary opponent of the program. His 

objections '---^cm to have stemmed from a concern about how the 

Bachelor of General Jvtudics program might cheapen the worth of 

a baccalaureate degree earned from Roosevelt. But he was taken 

seriously by only a minority of his colleagues, perhaps because 

he was well-known for his penchant for "upholding standards" 

almost regardless of the issue at hand.^ The proposal passed by 



■^'Interview with Daniel Perlman, August 9, 1973, pp. 



and 6 . 



"^l/eil, April 9, 19 73 , pp. 11 and 12. 
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a .Lai..to majoiity and the Senators rofarrod it to the Faculty 
CounoLl of tb.^ Division of Continuing Education for implomenta- 
t ion. ' 

!! 'V^I_Ji'l£ix^.j!ji'l?iL £.'.-_._tii!:' nf 'H Program 

When riarx Lett for her new position in July 1966, respon- 
ribilihy lor tho T>ro'jran, still in an ombryonic state, passed to 
• -forifo DiLlavou who succeeded Marx as Director. Dillavou's posi- • 
tion was not onviahlo since he was faced at one and the same time 
V. i th the tasks ol promoting the BGS program and recruiting stu- 
dents for it while attempting to construct a curriculijm for the 
Pro-sominar whicli Wi.s scheduled to be offered first beginning in 
September 196b. In order to develop the Pro-seminar in time for 
the Fall Semester, Dillavou turned to a tactic which was to be- 
come commonplace in the program's early years: he hired part-time 
faculty members, none of whom were members of Roosevelt's full- 
time staff, and cjave them their heads. The consequence was the 
almost iramt^.diate creation of curricula for five sections of the 
I'ro-seminai all o^' wl)ich seem to have met tlio needs of the return- 
ing adult.s who registered for them but none of wliich was consis- 
t.Mit eitiier in ccjnti'nt or method with any of the others.^ Thus a 



llntiirview with George J. Dillavou, March 27 , 19 73, p. 2. 

Interviowr? witii Ann von Hoffman, March 27 , 197 3 , p. 2 
and Geisolman, Mcir;:h 4, 1973, pp. 8 and 9. 
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p.ittorn of developing curriculum for the BGS program without 
t\ie involvement of the Faculty Council or members of the full- 
time faculty of the University was begun. 

T>'is pattern which had eytended virtually from the 
presentation of Ahrcns' proposal through the construction of 
the curriculum for the Pro-seminar after the "acceptance of 
Marx's proposal appeared to be changing when Dillavou recruited 
some full- time faculty members to design the curricula for the 
Integrating Seminars in humanities, social sciences, and natural 
sciences. The pressure to set the content and teaching style 
of the Integrating Seminars was less intense than that to create 
the Pro-seminars since the Integrating Seminars were scheduled 
to come later in the program after the student's Concentration. 
Given this longer lead time, faculty members from the regular 
University staff were induced, by payment of stipends in addi- 
tion to their regular salaries, to work on the development of 
the Integrating Seminars. 

But in the planning sessions for these courses the 
faculty members found that they had no clt^ar idea about what 
these new courses should be and no vocabulary nor experience 
which would allow them to talk to each other about designing 
an "integrative" Integrating Seminar. In the face of this 



^Dillavou, rtarch 27, 1973, pp. 3 and 4. 
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Itick cC diroction and lack of vocabulary, the faculty members 

* 

rover '..od to what they knew well: teachiiuj survey courses 
within their own vllL;ci[.>linos. And the Integrating Seminars 
wnich Mar:; and WLrth hr^d meant to be opportunities for 
•^jonerali zat ion" In vniitohoad's terms boca^ne^ in fact^ a 
Stories of short survey courses offered one after another during 
t:je same somestcr. Team teaching which had been part of the 
intent of the desicjnt.'^rs did not m.Hterialize ; faculty members 
follov/ed one another in the classroom without any extended 
interaction. And after the first offering of the Integrating 
Svjminars, the full-time faculty began to drop away — to be 
r».n>laced by part-timers. 

The program seems ^ in shorty to have suffered from the 
lack of involvement of the University's full'-time faculty, from 
a-i absence of its own faculty, or at very least from a lack 
of ti)ue for planning. The stability, consistency, and deliber- 
ate action often considered the hallmark of liigher education 
was largolv missing in the early BGS program. Wliat was excellent, 
and some of the early offerings seem to liave been excellent, 
ovod its excellcMicc to serendipity, VJhat v;as confused and less 
than excellent could be attributed to the rush with which it 
had })ecn done. 



Geisoiman, r larch 4, 19 73, p. 12. 
von Hoffman, Ilarcii 27, 19 73, p. 3. 
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And the spectacular crowth of the program only com- 
pounded the problems inherent in a truncated planning period. 
More than one hundred students registered for the first five 
sections of the Pro-seminar-^ and the number of new studants 
was less than one hundred per semester in only one semester 
between Fall 1966 and Spring 1970. By the Spring Semester 
1070, the BGS program accounted for more than five hundred en- 
rollments, roughly ten per cent of Roosevelt's undergraduate 
student body. ^ 

In recognition of the growth of the Division and in 
acknowledgement of its degree granting powers, the Faculty 
Senate approved the renaming of the Division in the Spring 
Semester of 1969. The new College of Continuing Education, 
however, was not given the same perquisites as the other three 
Colleges of the University both because it had no full-time 
faculty of its own and because of a residual distrust of the 
old Division and its growing program. The problem of no full- 
time faculty began to be resolved during the 1971 budget nego- 
tiations when the first full-time faculty line was created for 
the College of Continuing Education, but the long-standing dis- 
trust of the Division perhaps resulting from its origin, perhaps 
from its non-traditional and to some threatening program seems 
slow in dying. And the continuing growth of the BGS program in 

^Roosevelt University, "Tenth Week Report, Fall 1967.' 
^Roosevelt University, "Tenth Week Report, Spring 1970," 
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the face of doclinos in onrollment in the Arts and Sciences 
program docs little to speed the acceptance of the BGS among 
Arts and Sciences faculty. 

Summary 

The special baccalaureate programs established at 
Brooklyn, Queens, Mundelein, and Roosevelt resemble on another 
in their reliance on classroom instruction as their basic mode 
of delivery and their reliance on existing courses for a large 
part of their requirements. The programs differ, however, in 

# 

the processes which were used to bring about their institution* 
The Brooklyn Special Baccalaureate Program was created as an 
experiment for a small group of well qualified adult students* 
Its sponsors were or had been politically powerful and respected 
faculty members at the College and the program was solidly based 
on precedents set mainly during the War* At Queens^ the ACE pro 
gram was developed as an alternative entry mechanism for adults 
who wished to work toward a baccalaureate degree. The support 
of politically powerful faculty members was enlisted by the 
designers of the program at Queens but the more politically 
I powerful faculty members were not directly involved in the pro- 
cess of designing the program* Also^ the acceptability of the 
Arc program was enhanced since portions of the program were 
derived from the Brooklyn experience. 

The faculty at Mundelein had had no tradition of 
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involvGinont in either governance or program development at the 
time of the development of the Degree Completion Program there. 
A group of prominent faculty members was assembled ostensibly 
to design the program but in the press of time, the Director 
of the Division of Continuing Education (v.'ho was also a Vice- 
President) designed the program on his ov/n and the faculty did 
not object. 

Finally, the Bachelor of General Studies program at 
Roosevelt was put together by the Dean of Faculties and the 
Director of the Division of Continuing Education without the 
formal involvement of members of the faculty. Owing to effec- 
tive informal consultations with key faculty members, the pro- 
gram was approved by the Faculty Senate which at Roosevelt is 
an unusually powerful voice of the faculty. Some evidence 
indicates that student unrest over the draft and the Vietnam 
VJar which led to disruptions at the University may have dis- 
tracted many faculty members from thorough consideration of the 
proposal for the program and may account for the ineffective 
opposition the BGS program met in the Senate. 

The various levels of faculty involvement in the design 
of the four programs seem to have led to substantially different 
environments in which the programs found themselves after they 
were established. The Special Baccalaureate Program at Brooklyn 
enjoyed the public support of the Col logo's administration and 
faculty for the first years of its existence. Tt only encountered 
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difficulties . - the coalition of faculty and administration 
which had enthusiastically supported its creation was dissolved 
through retirement and normal staff turn-over. Dut owing to 
its grounding in precedent and the unusually high quality of 
its student body, these difficulties were short-lived and the 
Special Baccalaureate remains a prosperous program in its 
twenty-first year of operation. The Queens program has also 
received continuing support froh. che faculty and administration 
of the College but at Queens this is less surprising than at 
Brooklyn. The ACE program at Queens, perhaps because it was 
brought forth by a younger and lesr prestigious group of faculty 
members, was not as daring in its design in 1963 as Brooklyn 
had been in 1954 and thus by definition the ACE program presented 
less of a target for attack. And the ACE program, more than 
any other in the study, early developed strong support among the 
citizens of the Borough of Queens — a fact which has encouraged 
the support of the College's Presidents. 

The Degree Completion Program at Mundclein was not con- 
troversial among the faculty of the College at its inception 
and has not become controversial since. Like Queens, its design 
did not represent a radical departure from other practices in 
higher education at the time of its establishment and the numbers 
of mature women it has attracted over the years have helped the 
College to survive in an environment v/hich has been hostile to 
many other small, denominational colleges. 
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l^ooscvGlt's Bachelor of General Studies program, on the 
other hand, vv-as relatively controversial when it was established 
and iias grown raoro so sinco. The abbreviated planning process 
wliich led to the program and the lack of faculty involvement in 
that planning process have resulted in misunderstandings about 
the latent and tlio design of the program. Declines in the en- 
rollment of the College of Arts aud Scienceb have increased the 
tendency of some faculty members to try to find a scapegoat 
for the Iniversity's ^."inancial problems and the audition of 
faculty positions in the BGS program in the face of the loss of 
positions in other programs has made the identification of that 
scapegoat less uiffirult. 

The programs at Brooklyn, Queens, and Mundelein have 
long since become integral parts of their respective institu- 
tions. Tn fact, the program at Queens has nearly become the 
ordinary rather than the exceptional w / for adults to begin 
undergraduate study just as the ACE program's current Director, 
Ernest Schwarcz, had hoped. Rut the Bachelor of General Studies 
at Roosevelt, even though it nas been the fastc.-it growing pro- 
gram at the Univerf^.ity , has to enjoy tlie confidence of 
many faculty members in other Colleges. Its integration into 
the total program of the University after eiqht years of opera- 
tion is far from complete. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE INDEPENDENT PROGRAMS: OKLAHOMA, 
GODDARD, SYRACUSE, SOUTH FLORIDA 

Introduction 

Aftir the funding of the Experimental Degree Project 
at Brooklyn College and the publicity that attended its early 
years, other institutions began seriously to consider modifying 
their evening college or extension degree programs to make 
them more suited to adult learners. Planners at these institu- 
tions spoke of how adult students differed from adolescent 
students both in the amount the adults had experienced and in 
what they had experienced. Their concern was how to design 
programs which would allow adults to take advantage of their 
longer and more varied live-z; in meeting degree requirements. 

Brooklyn had attempted to meet the different needs of 
adult students with interdisciplinary seminars and a system 
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of credit for life experience. The interdisciplinary seminars 
helped the students in the Experimental Degree Project to 
accelerate their progress toward a degree by packing more mater- 
ial into a semester than did the traditional general education 
Courses. The system of credit for life experience allowed 
students to challenge course requirements when they felt that 
they had already achieved equivalent knowledge or skills out- 
side the classroom. Many institutions which considered offer- 
ing special baccalaureat«Gj programs for adults seemed willing 
to wander no farther from tradition than Brooklyn had. Most 
of these institutions did not carry their initial interest in 
special degree programs to fruition. Some that did, such as 
Queens College, Mundele:in College, and Roosevelt University, 
stayed very close to the Brooklyn model in both their instruc- 
tional methods and their subject matter. But a few institutions 
dared to go substantially beyond Brooklyn's example. 

Two of these, the University of Oklahoma and Syracuse 
University, created special baccalaureate programs v;hich were 
both unique in the country and had no clear precedents within 
either institution. Goddard College established a program 
which was unique in the United States but which grew directly 
out of Goddard 's other programs. Finally, the University of 
South Florida transplanted Oklahoma'.; program into a new, public 
institution which had vir^ 'lally no history of its own against 
which to judge its special baccalaureate program for adults. 
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As the Oklahoma program, the first of the independent 
programs, was being planned, interest in special baccalaureate 
programs was reaching a peak. The Brooklyn program was nearing 
its fifth birthday. CSLEA held its first Leadership Conference 
devoted solely to the subject of adult degree programs and was 
spreading the word to an even wider audience through its publi- 
cation program. The Office of Education and the Department of 
Defense were searching for ways to help military officers to 
become not only honorable gentlemen but also educated gentlemen. 
And higher education was expanding both on and off campus. 

The University of Oklahoma — 
The Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies 

The extension program of the University of Oklahoma, 
unlike Brooklyn's, followed the lead provided historically by the 
University of Wisconsin and not that provided by the University 
of Chicago. Oklahoma's general extension program was and is 
oriented to serving the people of the State with a wide range of 
educational programs; the University, located in a relatively 
small town in a sparsely populated state, has had little need 
for an evening college. And since the evening college was not 
central to Oklahoma's concept of extension, it is perhaps not 
surprising that the special baccalaureate program for adults 
developed at Oklahoma is not a modification of an evening pro- 
gram but rather was designed to meet the needs of a dispersed 
clientele . 

Thurman White, then Dean of Extension at Oklahoma, 
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used the clarity of hindsight to describe the four barriers to 

ready participation by adults that the Bachelor of Liberal 

Studies breached: 

While educational institutions may have created a popular 
desire for a degree, they have generally made it next to 
impossible for the adult to be satisfied. A major barrier 
is the ordinary class schedule. Very few adults are able 
to meet classes during the day; many can and will do so 
in the evening, and the successful evening college is 
one institutional answer. Still left unserved or partially 
served or inconveniently served are large populations of 
degree oriented adults. A second major barrier to adult 
participation in degree programs is the rigid prescriptive 
requirements of most institutions. The adult is required 
to enroll in a course and to attend class each time it 
meets whether he already knows the material or not. Very 
few adults can bring themselves to put up with such nonsense. 
Here and there, advanced standing examinations do enable 
knowledgeable students to leap-frog certain courses, but 
most institutional efforts along these lines seem to do 
little more than play peek-a-boo with the total problem. 
A third major barrier is the rigid senior year resident 
requirement maintained by most r.nstitutions . Very few 
adults in military or industrial careers are in one place 
long enough to satisfy the requirement. Finally, adults 
are frequently at at all interested in the course material 
as organized and offered. 

But while the Bachelor of Liberal Studies provides an antidote 

to these ills, the ultimate design of the program was not the 

result of a logical working out of solutions to these problems. 

The program evolved over a number of years from the persistent 

efforts of a small group of faculty members. Kenneth Crook, who 



•^Thurman white in the Introduction to Jesse E. Burkett 
and Paul G. Piuggiers (eds.)r Bachelor of Liberal Stud ies: 
Development of a Curriculum at tne University of Oklahoma 
(Brookline, Massachusetts: Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 1965), p. vii. 
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inadvertently started the movement toward the program, denied 
that he and his fellows had any clear notion of where their deli- 
berations would lead. Crook said, in fact, "It's a little 
distressing to me how little I saw of the end when we started 
out at the beginning."^ 

The Daydreaming Committee 

The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
under the direction of A. A. Liveright was in the habit of giving 
small grants of money to encourage thinking about liberal adult 
education on campuses around the country. The Extension Division 
at the University of Oklahoma received one such grant for $2500 
to support a faculty seminar during 19 57-1958.^ Thurman White, 
Dean of Extension at Oklahoma, organized the year-long seminar 
around four events: two ona-day conferences held on campus and 
two weekend, residential conferences held off campus at Roman 
Nose State Park and Lake Texoma State Park. The residential 
conference at Roman Ncse State Park, November 1-3, 19 57, involved 
about fifty faculty members invited by White. The agenda for the 
Roman Nose Conference was r .^en. Building had begun for the south 
campus of the University and discussion revolved around how the 
new facilities could be used for extension activities.-^ 



•••Interview with Kenneth Crook, March 6, 1974 , p. 16, 
2 

University of Oklahoma, "Annual Report of the Extension 
Division, 1957-58," p. 2. 

3 

Interview with J. Clayton Feaver, March 7, 1974, p. 1. 
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Apparently White had planned that a series of committees 
with specific charges would be formed at the Conference and 
would continue to work over the year. As the conferees selected 
the committees on which they wished to serve, Kenneth Crook, a 
senior member of the Chemistry Department, suggested the formu- 
lation of an additional group, a "Daydreaming Committee," and 
offered himself as chairman. J. Clayton Feaver, who later be- 
came Chairman -of the Executive Committee of the College of Conti- 
nuing Education at Oklahoma, recalled Crook's whimsical sugges- 
tion and the reaction of the group. 

We formed /the Daydreaming Committee/ right there and I 
don't know if there were a half dozen or eight of us who 
jumped onto that committee. . . .we met in the fall and 
... we spent just pretty much the rest of the winter 
meeting once a week over at Ken's house, and we asked just 
one question: What, if we had our druthers, would we do 
regardless of whether it's feasible financially or what 
have you? What would we do? And it was out of that that 
grew this notion that we probably above everything else 
we wanted to establish some sort of a degree program and 
a degree program in the area of liberal studies. And the 
initial suggestion was that it be on the master's level 
and out of that committee . . . another committee was 
formulated to study this recommendation from the Daydream- 
ing Committee.-^ 

The recommendation of the Daydreaming Committee, and the recommend- 
ations of some of the other Committees formed at Roman Nose, were 
reported at the second residential conference at Lake Texoma in 
April 1958. The recommendations of the faculty seminar as a 
whole were then passed on to the President and appropriate bodies 
of the University. The recommendation of the Daydreaming 



Feaver, March 7, 19 74, p. 2. 
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Committee for a liberal studies degree program was, at that 
point, phrased in only the most general terms: 

Among its recommendations the Seminar requested that the 
President and the Extension Council of the University 
continue to study the feasibility of a liberal arts degree 
program for adults under the following ccaditions; 

1. That the program maintain high academic standards. 

2. That it be an experimental program. 

3. That the program not weaken instructional activi- 
ties on the campus and that it be financed from 
additional funds. 

4. That the salary rate for faculty, members involved 
in the program be proportionately not less than 
the rate for other academic work.^ 

In the fall of 1958, what had been the Daydreaming Committee was 

reconstituted as the Degree Committee of the Extension Council 

and charged with the responsibility of carrying out the recommend 

ations of the Daydreaming Committee. Clayton Feaver, as Chairman 

called the first meeting of the Degree Committee in November 

and three ye?rs of deliberations began. 



The Degree Committee, 1958-1961 

Initially the Degree Committee did not seem to feel 
compelled by a clear mandate. Asked if the Committee began with 
any assumptions, Crooks replied: 

I don't know where it started out; I didn't know what its 
intentions were from the very start. They soon became the 
working out of a plan for a liberal studied program. 2 



Jesse E. Burkett, "Some Problems in Designing Experi- 
mental Degree Programs in Liberal Education for Adult Part-Time 
Students of the University of Oklahoma," /19 587. Dittoed. 

^Crook, March 6, 1974, p. 3 
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But even though the Degree Committee had virtually the same 
membership as the Daydreaming Committee which had remained 
doggedly unstructured, the Degrees-Committee seems to have 
generated a sense of direction quickly. One explanation for 
this new sense of direction was the addition to the Committee 
of a uew member of the Dean of Extension's staff, Jesse E. 
Burkett. Burkett had come in 1957 from the School of the Air, 
the mass media arm of the Extension Division; to Dean White's 
office as director of Extension Research.^ He had been sent 
to the Univ§?%itv of Chicago, White's alma mater, to attend a 
summer workshop f or'^administrators of adult education programs 
which was directed by Cyril 0. Houle. According to Burkett the 
trip was as much to use the University's library and to look into 
the comprehensive testing used in the College of the University 
of Chicago as it was to attend the workshop which was less focused 
on adult degree programs than it was on adult education more 
broadly defined. 2 

The Degree Committee began working steadily toward the 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies, although the name of the program had 
yet to be chosen, Thurman White did not attend the meetings of 
the Degree Committee except occasionally. Yet virtually everyone 
interviewed who was in a position to know assumed that White was 



■^"Annual Report, 1957-58," p. 2. 
2 

Interview with Jesse E. Burkett, March 5, 1974, 
pp. 2 and 3. 
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present in the person of Burkett.^ The "vague idea" for the 

special degree seems to have been White's as early as 1956 or 

1957. White identified Burkett and brought him into the 

Dean's office where he could oversee the elaboration of White's 

"vague idea" about a special degree as well as other projects. 

And, as Feaver put it, Burkett followed through in the Degree 

Committee with meticulous attention to detail: 

. , , Jess was in on the development here right from the 
beginning; I used to, used to kid Jess who was the big 
"honcho" on this and for some reason or another /heZ let 
me be what they called Chairman pro tern. I said that this 
is a great arrangement — the expert serves the Chairman. 
And he functioned in such a remarkable way. He took notes 
and I often kidded him saying he knew what we were saying 
and what we should be saying and what we would have said 
if '.e knew what we should be saying.-^ 

But this is not to say that Burkett was intrusive; the Committee 
deliberated at its leisure with Burkett writing the minutes, 
ready to lend a broader perspective on the state of the art of 
special baccalaureate programs and comprehensive testing when 
it seemed useful, 

Burkett did set some of the tone for the Committee, 
howover, with an extensive working paper he developed at the 
University of Chicago during the summer of 19 58 and shortly 
thereafter. This paper, forty-seven pages in length not counting 
its bibliography and extensive appendix, offered a number of 



•^Interv.-.ews with Cecil Lee, March 7, 1974 , p. 2; Crook, 
March 6, 19 74, p. 3; and Feaver, March 7, 1974, p. 6. 

^Crook, March 6, 1974, p. 1. 
^reaver, March 7, 1974, p. 1. 
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frameworks for approaching liberal studies or general education 
for adults and dealt with many of the design issues of a 
special baccalaureate program for adults which could be offered 
largely as independent study. The paper was ready for the 
Degree Committee as it held its first meeting in November 1958 
and ultimately became the core of the Proposal for the BLS pro- 
gram. 

Paradoxically, Oklahoma's radical departure from the 
model for adult degree programs which Brooklyn represented is 
simpler to describe than was Brooklyn's approach. Perhaps this 
is true because the Extension Council's Degree Committee did not 
start from precedent at Oklahoma as the Experimental Degree Pro- 
ject's planning committee had at Brooklyn. Oklahoma's Committee 
was able to start fresh from a notion of what an adult student 
was, what liberal education was, and how an adult student might 
best be able to earn a baccalaureate degree within the normal 
constraints of his life. A description of the Oklahoma program 
follows. Special attention is paid to the deliberations of the 
Committee and its rationale for the various program components of 
the Bachelor of Liberal Studies. 

The Design of the BLS 

The Bachelor of Liberal Studies is a program in which 
adult students earn their baccalaureates largely through non- 



Burkett, "Some Problems." 
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credit, independent study. The program, in its earliest form, 
offered no opportunities for specialization but rather focused 
entirely on the problems of man in the twentieth century as 
viewed through the social sciences, natural sciences r and human- 
ities. Students in the BLS program proceed toward their degrees 
through three cycles of independent study, comprehensive exami- 
nations, and residential seminars in each of the broad areas of 
subject matter. The cycles in the three subject matter areas 
are followed by the preparation of an integrative paper, an 
integrative residential seminar, and a final comprehensive exam- 
ination. Faculty supervision is provided during the periods of 
independent study through three faculty advisers, one in each 
subject area, by seminar directors during the residential seminars, 
and by a faculty adviser during the preparation of the integrative 
paper. All advisers and seminar directors are drawn from the 
regular faculty of the University by invitation of the Executive 
Committee of the College of Continuing Education. Virtually all 
faculty members involved in the program are compensated on an 
overload basis. *■ 

Independent Study . The Degree Committee , as it began 
its weekly meetings, seems to have agreed that, vvhatever the 
design of the special baccalaureate program would be, the dominant 
mode of study for the degree would have to be independent study. 
Both the relatively isolated location of the University and the 
typical life style of adults led the Committee to this conclusion. 
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Thus the Oklahoma program promised, from the start, to be sub- 
stantially different from the Brooklyn model which assumed that 
its students would be able to come to the College whenever 
necessary for guidance by the faculty and support fTK>i\\ other 
students. The decision of the Degree Committee to use indepen- 
dent study as the basic learning mode in the BLS program seems 
to have been underlined by the invitation the Committee extended 
to Dr. Samuel Pauw to address its first meeting. Dr. Pauw 
discussed his experience at the University o^ South Africa with 
the use of correspondence study in degree programs and the use 
of comprehensive examinations to validate a student's competence.^ 

Liberal Studies . The ultimate decision to focus the 
degree program solely on liberal studies, however, was not as 
early a point of agreement among members of the Committee. 
Burkett in his working paper outlined three possible foci for 
the special degree program. He proposed: 

An experimental degree program for adults leading to the 
Bachelor of General Studies /sic/ and including three 
possible variations in curriculum. 

A. A curriculum consisting entirely of liberal 
education requirements distributed among the 
following areas: (1) Communication and Criticism, 
(2) The Natural Sciences, (3) The Social Sciences, 
and (4) The Humanities. 

B. A curriculum in which the liberal education content 
comprises at least half of the program but which 
permits some degree of specialization in two or 
more of the liberal arts fields. 



-•-University of Oklahoma, "Meeting of the Extension 
Council Degree Committee, November 11, 19 58," p. 1. 
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C. A curriculum in which the liberal education content 
cor arises at least half of the program and in which 
technical or professional studies comprise not more 
than one-fourth of the program.^ 

Nine months later, the Committee discussed the question of varia- 
tions within the curriculum of the degree program and reached a 
consensus that study of technical and professional subject matter 
should not be included as an option in the program. ^ By June 
1959, when the Committee summarized its findings and recommenda- 

4 

tions, the possibility of specialization even within the liberal 
arts had been deleted."^ The Committee had settled on four areas 
of study for the degree: social sciences, natural sciences, 
humanities, and an integrative area encompassing the three other 
areas. 

Of the possible approaches to organizing a curriculum 
in liberal studies (at least six were considered) ^ the Committee 
decided to use a problem oriented approach and to limit the 
curriculum to the study of twentieth century man. The choice 
of man in contemporary society as the overriding theme of the 

^Burkett, "Some Problems," p. 45. 

^University of Oklahoma, "Meeting of Extension Council 
Degree Committee, May 5, 1959," p. 1. 

^University of Oklahoma, "The Degree Committee's Schedule 
of Activities, Preliminary Findings and Recommendations," 
/June 1959^7/ p. 4. 

"^University of Oklahoma, "A Proposal for an Adult Program 
Leading to the Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma," April 1960, p. 9. (Mimeographed) 
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program resulted from a suggestion by one committee member, 
Gail de Stwolinski, that the curriculum be organized around 
critical periods in history during which the relationship of 
man to society and man to his physical environment could be 
studied. A second committee member, Rufus Hall, modified de 
Stwolinski's proposal by agreeing with her notion of using 
historical periods but suggesting that the contemporary period 
would be of greatest interest to the adults who would populate 
the BLS program and that study of the present would inevitably 
encourage study of the past for the evaluative perspective it 
could provide. 1 

Two weeks later, the suggestion again was made that the 
program might focus on contemporary man and that "... the 
study of Man in the Twentieth Century could comprise the entire 
liberal studies curriculum. "2 in support of that suggestion, 
Clayton Feaver, the Committee's Chairman, proposed "... that 
such a curriculum be based on two approaches: (1) A 'Central 
Problems' approach and (2) A 'Central Learnings' approach.''^ 
He defined central problems as thope issues of critical impor- 
tance to the welfare of contemporary man and central learnings 

luniversity of Oklahoma, "Meeting of th9 Extension 
Council Degree Committee, March 24, 1959," pp. 1 and 2. 

^ Ibid . 

^University of Oklahoma, "Meeting of the Extension 
Council Degree Committee, April 7, 1959," p. 1. 
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as the knowledge available to help solve the central problems. 

After considerable discussion, the Committee tentatively accepted 

the proposals and each member agreed ". . .to identify 'central 

problems ' he would recommend for the curriculum and to snoxk on 

the 'central learnings' for the natural sciences, social sciences, 

and the huma..it:ies . " 1 Attachments to the minutes of subsequent 

meetings of the Committee chronicle the acceptance of central 

problems/central learnings within the twentieth century as the 

basis for the curricular design of the BLS program. 

Comprehensive Examinatirns . Given the flexibility he 

hoped the special baccalaureate program at Oklahoma would allow, 

Burkett considered comprehensive examinations essential to the 

design of the program. In his working paper he indicated that 

. . . examinations offer about the only solution to the 
problem of establishing degree competency for adult degree 
programs wnich propose: 

1. To give the adult the benefit of his prior exper- 
ience and self-education. 

2. To permit the adult to compress the traditiona.1 
time requirements and thus complete a degree 
through part-time study in a reasonable number of 
years. 

3. To allow the adult to make optimum use of the 
v;ealth of methods, agencies, and experiences 
available for his independent learning.^ 

Burkett went oi. to suggest the use of two kinds of examinations: 
•'■ Ibid . 

^Burkett, "Some Problems," p. 27. 
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1) comprehensive examinations constructed by the faculty at 
Oklahoma to measure student achievement of the specific goals 
of the program and 2) nationally standardized examinations, 
such as the Graduate Record Examination, to compare BLS s-tMdents 
with students in other programs."^ 

During the summer of 1958, while he was attending Houle's 
workshop, Burkett visited the Examiner's Office at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to learn how comprehensive examinations were 
used in the v.". liege. Later, when Burkett and Feaver were attend- 
ing the conference on adult degree programs sponsored by the 
CSLEA in January 1959, they met with Benjamin Bloom, University 
Examiner at Chicago, to discuss the use of comprehensive exami- 
nations in the Oklahoma's program which was then in the earliest 
stages of planning. ^ The information gathered at these two 
meetings as well as the technical assistance the Committee re- 
ceived from consultants both from the University of Chicago and 
the University of Illinois seem to have been key to the success- 
ful development of the tests used in the BLS. 3 And technical 
assistance seems to have been all that was necessary. The members 
of the Committee, like Burkett, seem to have assumed from the 
beginning that examinations wore needed to validate what the 



•^Ibid. , pp. 27 and 28. 
^Burkett, March 5, 1974, p. 6. 
^Ibid. 
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students leaifned independently. The question was not whether 
to use examinations but rather how to construct valid and 
reliable instruments. Crook summed up the feeling of the Com- 
mittee about examinations when he said; 

the comprehensive examinations. . . were our best guess 
as to some way to rate the students and also I think to 
give an aura of respectability to the program among our 
colleagues who were doubters. That is, if we can say, 
"Now here is an examination that the students did so and 
so on; hov.' would you like to give this to the majors in 
your department?" So I think /the motivation behind the 
creation Of the examinations/ was rating the students and 
having something "objective" to show our doubting col- 
leagues . 

A large pc-tion of nearly every meeting of the Committee- 

during the spring of 1959 was taken up with questions of how the 

examinations would fit into the design of the program, what they 

would cover, and who would write them. When the question of 

comprehensive testing came up at the May 5, 1959 meeting. 

Dr. Crook suggested that tests establishing the candidate's 
qualifications for the degree should include four compre~ 
hensive teots in (1) the social sciences, (2) the natural 
sciences, (3) the humanities, and (4) an over all examina- 
tion which would test the student's capacity to apply inter- 
relationships among the disciplines and to demonstrate his 
capacity to integrate knowledge from the three major fields 
of study. 2 

A slightly more elaborate system of testing was suggested at 
the following meeting which would have incorporated shortened 
forms of the area comprehensive^ into the system as pre-tests 
to be used for counseling and advanced placement early in the 



Icrook, March 6, 1974, p. 10. 

2 "Degree Committee, May 5, 19 59,' p. 1, 
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program. A Graduate Record Examination was also suggested as 
a final validating measure. 1 But the pre-tests were not de- 
veloped and instead placement in the program is determined by 
the st-ud-ent's performance on early independent study assignments, 

Residential Seminars . The mention of residential semi- 
nars scheduled periodically through the program appeared first, 
as did many other components of the program, in Burkett's work- 
ing paper. 2 Burkett had suggested two kinds 'of residential ex- 
periences: one for orientation and another for instruction and 
integration of what the student had learned. 

The Orientation Residential would serve the following pur- 
poses: 

A. Administration of tests to evaluate adult experi- 
ence following by counseling and placement in the 
program. 



B, 



Orientation to the resources available for pursuit 
of the degree program. 

Orientation on the use of the special materials 
furnished the student for pursuit of the degree 
program, and on the use of such agencies as the 
public library in adult learning. 



•^University of Oklahoma, "A Possible Testing Program 
for the Adult Degree (bachelor's level)," p. 1. Document 
attached to the May 12, 1959 minutes of the Degree Committee. 

^Burkett denied in his interview the assertion that his 
working paper influenced the Degree Committee to any great ex- 
tent. "The Committee didn't pay an awful lot of attention to 
that as a working paper and it just gave them a point of depart- 
ure but after working on it for two or three years, many of the 
things they came up with were very similar . . . because there's 
just so many ways you can slice this." Burkett, March 5, 19 74, 
P' . 3 . 
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D. Orientation of the degree stuuent on the compre- 
hensive testing program for evaluating degree 
competency and on programs required for the degree, 

. . . Integration Seminars: 

A. As residentials of from 4 to 8 weeks of continuous 
conference to be held in the adult study center. 

B. Seminars meeting weekly for two or. more hours for 
a period of one or more semesters. 

In the final plan, the orientation seminar was reduced to an 

occasional informational meeting but the "integration seminars" 

became a major feature of the program. One such seminar was 

planned as the culmination of each area of independent study 

and a final seminar was planned as an integrative experience at 

the end of the total program. Putting the fact of his own 

recommendation in his working paper aside, Burkett indicated that 

the residential experiences 

came as a result of this committee of scholars raising the 
question /that/ regardless of how much a person kne; , 
assuming he could develop cognitive information to the 
n"^^ degree apart from any residential experience, how long 
does the University want him before they confer their 
residential degree on him. And, of course, this — after 
weeks of discussion — boiled down to the fact that we need 
him thirteen weeks. 2 

The thirteen weeks of which Burkett spoke consist of a three week 
seminar at the end of each of the three independent studies in 
the areas of social sciences, natural sciences and humanities and 
a four week "inter-area" seminar meant to integrate all three sub- 
ject areas through the exploration of a central problem. ThesG 



^Burkett, "Some Problems," pp. 34 and 35. 
^Burkett, March 5, 1974, p. 4. 
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thirteen weeks are the total residence requirement of the BLS 
program. 

Finally, the Degree Committee included the residential 
seminars in the design of the Bachelor of Liberal Studies for 
pragmatic rather than theoretical reasons. The Committee felt 
that it could not free the adult students in the program totally 
from residence at the University and yet, because of the wide 
geographical distribution of students for which the Committee had 
planned, residence had to be concentrated into periods which 
adults could fit into their life style, and this meant, practi- 
cally speaking, into their vacations. The tradition of the 
Danish folk high school which played such an important part in 
the development of the program at Goddard College, described 
later in this chapter, played no part at Oklahoma. ^ At Oklahoma 
the residential seminars were organized to satisfy the faculty's 
wish that the students spend some time in residence. 

The Faculty . The faculty role in the BLS program which 
most closely approximates the upual faculty role in American 
colleges and universities is that of the seminar director. 
Seminar directors work in teams of two to present the four resi- 
dential experiences of the BLS program. For the larger part of 
the pre jram, the independent studies, individual faculty members 
act as academic advisers and correspondonts to the students who 
pursue their mastery of subject matter with the adviser's help. 



J-L^e, March 7, iS74, pp. 4 and 5. 
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Crook described the adviser's role well: 

... We felt that there had to be some substitute for the 
guidance and occasional help with difficulties that an 
instructor in a regular course should, and I think does 
furnish. And since these people were going to be non- 
residents, there had to be some substitute for regular 
contact with the instructor. So, correspondence and an 
occasional face-to-face meeting with students via this 
adviser system seemed to be the best solution to this 
problem that we could come up with.l 

The Committee decided that the advisers and seminar direc- 
tors would all be full-time faculty members of the University- 
chosen for this special responsibility by the Executive Committee 
of the College of Continuing Education. ^ With very few exceptions, 
both advisers and seminar directors have been hired on an over- 
load basis. The reasons for hiring regular faculty on overload 
rather than establishing a separate faculty for the College or 
hiring regular faculty within load appear \o bd multiple. Feaver 
indicated that 

we don't have a huge faculty and more than that, oux salaries 
are . . . fairly modei:,t. And I think thaz it was a gimmick 
to attract faculty that we wanted.^ 

Crook, on the other hand, gave three reason'^ for hiring from the 

regular faculty on an overload basis and his reasons were slightly 

less pragmatic than Feaver 's; 



Icrook, March 6, 1974, p. 6. 



9 

-The Degree Committee became the Executive Conu;\ittcG of 
the College of Continuing Education when the BLS program was 
approved. 

^Feaver, March 7, 1974, p. 14. 
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We were consciously trying to meet objections that we knew 
would be raised and this was one of them. That is, that 
if this /program/ was done by regular faculty, then there 
would not be the danger which some people envisioned of a 
second and by inference, inferior faculty built up down 
here. A second reason was that if the general liberal 
studies approach was of value then perhaps the people who 
did it would carry back some of that value to their regular 
teaching. And the third one was that this sort of a sys- 
tem would attract those members of the regular faculty who 
were genuinely enthusiastic about the idea and would con- 
sequently be of maybe better quality than if it were done 
by the chairman of the department assigning one of his 
people. . . that he thought he could get along without 
the easiest. 

In a vein similar to both Feaver's and Crook's comments, 
White pointed out that, by starting the program with full-time 
faculty members from the rest of the University who were paid 
on overload, the University faced a substantially lower risk 
in offering the new program. If students did not materialiEe, 
the University had no long-term financial commitment to the 
program. 2 g^t since students have indeed found the BLS attrac- 
tive, the initial risk of which White spoke should have been 
greatly reduced after the program's first few years. 

It may be that continuing to operate the program on an 
overload basis rather than developing a full-time faculty for 
the BLS helps to maintain the program in a favorable financial 
posture from which it can be used to subsidize other ventures. 
Or perhaps, as V^hite contends, the involvement of faculty from 



Icrook, March 6, 19 74, p. 5. 

^Interview, with Thurman White, March 5, 1974, p. 12. 
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the University at large has made the special baccalaureate 
program a ". . . part of the mainstream of the institution."! 
At any rate, the BLS program clearly is fully integrated into 
the total program of the University and enjoys an enhanced 
stature from that integration and from the faculty acceptance 
of the program out of which the integration grew. 

The Audience for the BLS . Since the BLS program was 
designed to serve a group of students not served by any other 
degree program in the United States at the time, the Degree 
Committee discussed at length, beginning as early as January 
1960, how to select the pilot group for the program. 2 ^he 
Committee had concluded, by reflecting on the typical constraints 
adults experience in life, that an audience existed for a pro- 
gram such as the BLS, but the practical question was where to 
f-'nd this special group of adults. As the program moved closer 
to its initiation date in spring 1961, the Committee 

turned to the discussion of recruiting adult students for 
the pilot group. The following sources of clientele were 
identified and discussed: Civilian and Military Personnel 
at Fort Sill and Tinker Air Force Base, FAA personnel, 
participants in business and industrial programs of Exten- 
sion, wives of faculty and of other professional people, 
leaders in such women's organizations as General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, League of Women Voters, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, etc.: participants In evening college pro- 
grams of other institutions in this and neighboring states. 
The Committee discussed at some length the possibility of 



^Ibid. 

^University of Oklahoma, "Minutes of the Extension Council 
Degree Comiwittee, January 19 , 19 60 ," p. 1. 
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admitting four to six residence, /si£7 undergraduate stu- 
dents of the University to the program. These students 
would be matriculated for a regular degree program at 
the University of Oklahoma, cut would take the BLS nrogram 
as a kind of honors program in addition to their other 
academic work. The admission of these students would 
serve only as a research factor in testing the suitability 
of the BLS for an undergraduate clientele and funds would 
need to be provided to pay the tuition of the small group 
of residence /sic/ students participating. l 

The Committee also expressed an intention to inform alumni of 
the University who had not completed their regular programs about 
the BLS program. 

Two groups, in particular, struck the Committee as pri- 
mary sources of students: women and the military. As Burkett 
said, "We got worried it'd be predominantly a women's program" 
since many women had leisure time, were potentially interested 
in a liberal arts degree, and had either not begun or not 
completed a degree earlier in their lives. ^ The military, on 
the other hand, was putting pressure on its officers in the 
late 'fifties to complete degrees as one of the criteria for 
promotion. While the liberal studies bias of the BLS would not 
necessarily have been the first choice of the officers, who 
tended to be more pragmatically oriented, the minimal residence 
requirement and the flexibility of independent study was parti- 



^University of Oklahoma, "Minutes, Extension Council 
Degree Committee, July 12, 19 60," p. 1. 

2Burkett, March 5, 1974, p 11. 
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cularly appealing because of the officers' frequent transfers 
from c.^e duty station to another all over the world. ^ 

In the process of identifying potential students, the 
Degree Committee invited representatives of business and industry, 
libraries, civil service, and of course, the military to come to 
the campus to learn about the program. The military commanders 
at Fort Sills and Tinker Air Force Base, in fact, were so anxious 
to make the program available to their officers that they both 
visited the campus repeatedly and invited the members of the 
Degree Committee to spend a weekend at Fort Sills as their guests 
to discuss the implications of the program for the military.^ 
The attention the Committee received from the military seems to 
have caused the Committee to overestimate the military's real 
ability to provide students. The Degree Committee, in July 1960, 
considered restricting the admission of military personnel to 
sixty per cent of the BLS student body. 3 The Committee's fears 
of too many military men in the student body were not confirmed, 
however; the military has never accounted for an unusually large 
proportion of the student body of the BLS program.^ But the 
student body of the BuS was positively affected by another major 



Ipeaver, March 7, If" 4, p. 9. 

^White, March 5, 11 4, pp. 9 and 10. 

^"Degree Committee, July 12, i960," p. 2. 

"^Burkett and Ruggiers, The Bachelor of Libe ral Studies, 
p. 94. '~~ 
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factor in the development of the program: a substantial grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Outside Funding . As with most university adult educa- 
tion programs, and with all but one of the special baccalaureate 
programs studied, the Degree Committee at Oklahoma assumed that 
the BLS would have to support itself financially. ^ The Committee, 
with this in mind, discussed potential sources of outside money 
for the program and enlisted the aid of the Dean's office in 
their search. But, for a time, it appeared that the BLS would 
have to rely on University funds at least for its start. In 
June 1959, at a meeting of the Degree Committee, 

Dean White indicated that although there would be no grants 
available from the Fund for Adult Education, that the 
Extension Division would have remnants of grants which could 
be used to finance the completion of the degree program. 2 

But no grant funds were then available to underwrite the initial 
offering of the program. 

However, White and Burkett pursued their contacts with 
the foundations and by mid spring of the following year had sub- 
mitted a committee report on the BLS to the Carnegie Corporation 
for its perusal. Florence Anderson, in her response on behalf 
of Carnegie, ev;..i.ced a mild interest in the project but added 
that 

the Corporation has no program at present which might include 

•^Crook, March 6, 1974, p. 12. 

2 

University of Oklahoma, "Meeting of the Extension 
Council Degree Committee, June 13, 19 59," p. 1. 
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support for the pilot phase of this undertaking . . 
^but/ it is possible that we may consider supporting 
some activities in this area in the future.! 

And in this case, the future boded well for the BLS program 
since in January 1961 

Dean White distributed to the Committee copies of a letter 
from the Carnegie Corporation to President Georcje L. Cross 
announcing approval of a grant for the pilot project of 
the BLS Degree Program in the amount of $61,000.2 

The grant funds were used, beginning. in March 1961, to 
support with full tuition grants the first seventy-five students 
in the BLS program and to provide partial support for a number 
of other BLS students as the program progressed. The grants, 
which made the program tuition- free for its first group of stu- 
dents, ^ offset the operating expenses of the new College of Conti- 
nuing Education which had been created in spring 1961 by'Presi- 
dent Cross on the recommendation of the Council on Instruction 
to oversee the BLS program. The grant also indirectly paid the 
faculty members who acted on an overload basis as advisers and 
seminar directors in the new program. The Carnegie Corporation 
grant- assured the successful beginning of the first of the inde- 
pendent special baccalaureate degree programs for adults. 



■^Florence Anderson to Thurman White, March 1, 19 60. 

^University of Oklahoma, 'Minutes, Extension Council 
Degree Conunittee, January 3, 19 p. 1. 

3 "Report on the Bachelor of Liberal Studies Program, 
University of Oklahoma, 1963-19 64," p. 1. 
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Summary 

The Bachelor of Liberal Studies program at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma was designed between November 1957 and March 
1961, initially by the Daydreaming Committee and later by the 
Degree Committee of the Extension Council. The program w?.s and 
is intended to serve a wide range of adult students and unlike 
the resident programs presented in the preceding chapter, the 
BLS offers no major or specialty within its curriculum. The 
BLS curriculum instead is divided into four broad areas of 
subject matter: social sciences, natural sciences, humanities, 
and the "inter-area." All the curriculum in the BLS program is 
centered on "Man in the Twentieth Century." 

Completion of the area studies in the social sciences • 
natural sciences, humanities, as well as the final "inter-area" 
is measured by comprehensive examinations. A fina." naper treat- 
ing some topic in depth is also required. TL ^mprehensive 
examinations are prepared for largely by independent study, 
'^'he only residence requirement of the program consists of the 
three area seminars which are each three weeks in length and 
the inter-area seminar which is four weeks. Faculty for the 
program, who act either as advisers during independent study or 
as seminar directors, are selected from the full-time faculty 
of the University by the program's Executive Committee and serve 
on an overload basis. The program in 19 70 counted more than 
one thousand students at the various stages of the p.rogram. 

The first seveity-five students in the. program v/ere 
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fully funded by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation in the 
amount of $61/000. The program enjoyed another, much smaller 
grant in its history. The CSLEA provided th^i "seed money" for 
the year-long faculty seminar from which the program developed 
and, in this way, the $2500 from CSLEA seems to have been at 
least as important to the development of the program as the 
Carnegie grant was to its first years of operation. 

The creation of the BLS in 1961 rekindled some of the 
excitement that had attended the establishment of the Experi- 
mental Degree Project at Brooklyn in 1954. The initiation of 
the BLS was particularly encouraging for the CSLEA. The CSLEA 
had been helpful in the design and initiation of the program 
at Brooklyn but had been espousing, as its primary concern, 
non-credit adult education. The non-credit character of the 
Oklahoma program seemed to endorse the CSLEA' s wish for a new 
kind of university adult education not dominated by the credits 
and courses of the evening college. Brooklyn had taken a great 
step forward by providing a system of credit for life experience 
for its students but Oklahoma had gone farther by creating a 
virtually time and space free degree program for adults with a 
curriculum focused on the problems of modern man. The BLS was 
truly a degree program "especially for adults." 

And it was in this context of excitement that the CSLEA 
provided a small amount of money and a large amount of encourage- 
ment to Goddard College as Goddard began workincj toward the 
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establishment of its Adult Degroe Program. But, paradoxically, 
the visits to othcir programs that the CSLEA funds made possible 
convinced the planners at Godda-d to design their program based 
on their unique, local experience rather m to join the inci- 
pient national bandwagon which was beginning to roll toward an 
adult degree movement. 

Goddard College — The Adult 
Degree Program ~ 

Goddard College was established in 1938 as a smalJ , 
liberal arts college, its physical plant is a tastefully con- 
verted, two hundred acre country estate known formerly as Great- 
wood Farms which borders on the village of Plainfield, Vermont. 
The College is the philosophical offspring of Goddard Seminary, 
a high school founded in 1863 in Barre, Vermont to provide an 
education for the children of liberally-minded leaders in central 
Vermont. But Goddard Seminary fell on hard times and, after a 
brief metamorphosis as a junior college for women, Goddard 's 
liberal spirit was moved to a now physical location by its Presi- 
dent, Royce S. "Tim" Pitkin, v;ho became the founder and first 
president of Goddard College in Plainf ield . 

PitKin, who v;hile a graduate student at Columbia Univer- 
sity had become a disciple of William Heard PCilpatrick, wanted 



-^Goddard College, Bulletin IX, 4 (January 194 4) 
pp. 24 and 25. 
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Goddard to be a liberal arts college, but a liberal arts college 

with a difference. Pitkin and the group of advisers whom he 

gathered around him to plan the new college determined that the 

curriculum of Goddard would be focused on what Kilpatrick had 

called "... wholehearted, purposeful activity proceeding in a 

social environment."! According to Evalyn Bates who was one of 

the first two graduates of the College and who remained on its 

staff for more than thirty years thereafter ^ . 

the new College was designed to provide the student with an 
educational situation in which he would face the real pro- 
blems of everyday living, in which preparation for a voca- 
tion v;ould be regarded as a part of living and not as an 
end in itself, in which the life of the college and the 
community would be so integrated as to break down the 
barriers which usually separate school from life, in which 
students might see life as a whole rather than as a collec- 
tion of unrelated parts, in which the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities for adults would be an integral part 
of the program of the college. ^ 

Unlike the liberal education at the University of Chicago 
under Hutchins and Adler in v;hich the method was sensitive re- 
hearsing of the great ideas of the past as they were put forth in 
the great books, liberal education at Goddard attempted to put 
into action the "... school of life, of actual experiencing" 
which Kilpatrick had been espousing.-^ This learning-through- 



Hjilliam Heard Kilpatrick, "The Project Method," T eachers 
College Bulletin X, 3 (October 12, 1918), p. 4. 

^Evalyn Bates, "Development of the Goddard Collc-ge Adult 
Education Program," (Unpublished Master's Paper, The University 
of Chicago, 1957), p. 14. 

^William Heard Kilpatrick, Ed ucation fox i\ Ch nng.in c! 
Civilization (New York: The HacMillan Company, 1927), p. 112. 
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action came to be called the "Goddard idea" and led to Bates' 

definition of liberal education at Goddard: 

Liberal Education can ... be thought of as the process by 
which the individual changes himself through the formation 
of independent opinions, the freeing of himself from pre- 
judice and narrowness through broadening and deepening his 
knowledge, his skill, his understanding, his appreciations. 
This does not require a particular subject matter content 
but rather a particular approach to subject matter. Liberal 
education at Goddard is regarded as the process through 
which the individual moves along toward this broadening 
and deepening, motivating him toward higher levels of 
achievement as an individual and as a member of society. 1 

But while the process of learning rather than subject matter itse 
was stressed at Goddard from its first days, courses were still 
a major part of the curriculum, especially in a student's first 
three years of study. Goddard students typically enrolled in 
three courses per term and did not engage in any extensive inde- 
pendent study until their senior year.^ 



The Experiment 

Beginning in fall 1959, as part of an "Experiment in 
Curriculum Organization" funded by the Ford Foundation, Goddard 
began moving away from courses and toward independent study as 
its primary method of teaching and learning. Independent study 
seemed attractive to the Goddard faculty because it allowed the 
student to create learning situations which v/ere directly and 
intimately related to his own interests and encouraged the 



Bates, "Development," p. 9. 

^Goddard College, "Report of the President o£ G'oddard 
College for the Quarter Ending September 30, 1960," p. 4, 
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Student early in his college program to gain the sense of 
independence and self-directedness that epitomized the Goddard 
idea. In the new scheme, independent study was not reserved 
for the senior year but recommended to the student in his first 
year, 

when he is looking for and eagerly expecting a study ex- 
perience quite different from that of his high school 
years and before he has become habituated to the teacher- 
dominated lecture or discussion class routine. 

And through independent study, the faculty hoped to evolve an 

"apprenticeship relationship" with students which would 

. . . require the student to give more attention to his 
purposes and plans for study in a given field and allow 
the teacher an opportunity to operate more as a consul- 
tant and guide than as a person who gives directions and 
provides the answers. 

To accomplish the goals of the experiment, first year 

students were given the opportunity to commit two-thirds of 

their academic programs to independent study which involved a 

half-day meeting once a week with the other members of the 

"clasr" and allowed "... for independent study with a faculty 

member other than the teacher of the course in which the student 

enrolled." The subject matter for these independent study 

"courses" was not set ahead of time but rather was set by the 

students in consultation with the faculty based on th;.; students' 

individual goals. Evaluation occurred from t iir.c- to ti.uo as 

students, with faculty assistance, ;;ud9od to what t^xc^-.nt th^ 

students were mooting the goals they had sot for thei.\selvcs . 1 

^Ibid. 
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The Experiment in Curriculum Organization continued for 
six years, from 1959 through 1965, and resulted in a largely 
course-free program at Goddard for its regular undergraduates. 
The Experiment demonstrated that young undergraduates could 
both design their own curricula by setting their own goals and 
could sustain themselves during long periods of independent 
study. It was a short step from the Experiment to the applica- 
tion of its findings to more mature students; Thus the Experi- 
ment not only changed the primary mode of study on campus but 
also served as the model for the Adult Degree Program (ADP) at 
Goddard. The style of teaching that members of the faculty 
evolved during the Experiment and the mechanics for helping stu- 
dents set goals and evaluate their progress toward those goals 
were both incorporated into the design of the ADP. But the ADP 
had other origins as well. 

The Danish Folk High School 

At the University of Oklahoma, residential semiiiars were 
included in the program's design for purely pragmatic reasons: 
the faculty felt that the BLS students should spend som.c time in 
residence and the University was constructing its Center for 
Continuing Education under a Kellogg Foundation grant at the 
same time that the program was being planned. The periods of 
residoncG met a faculty (and probably a student:) need and the 
Kellogg Center provided meeting space and transient residential 
accommodations. At Goddard College, 6n the other hand, 

2V3 
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residential conferences were a part of the tradition of the 
institution and were thought of as more than a convenient way 
to bring faculty and students together. 

During his graduate study at Columbia, Pitkin became 
interested in the place of the folk high school in the social 
and economic development of Denmark. After studying the purposes 
and organization of the folk high schools, Pitkin concluded that 
the impact of educational programs, especially short-term pro- 
grams, could be enhanced by having the students remove themselves 
from the regular pattern of their li and concentrate on learn- 
ing, in a residential community. In planning the academic calen- 
dar of Goddard, Pitkin included two two-month recesses during 
the year, one in winter and the other sunjuer. His idea v/as to 
have the regular undergraduates work away from the College during 
these recesses and ^o bring adults to the campus then for special 
programs."^ As Pitkin put it: 

One of the ideas we had was to run a Vermont version of the 
Danish folk high school. We knew v;e couldn't possibly run 
a long period; we thought possibly we could get people to 
come for a month but that didn't work out. Wc settled for 
short periods: week-ends, two or three-day conferences — 
but always residential conferences so the people were there 
overnight and they got to know one another. They were av;ay 
from their homes for that period, and they wouldn't be 
thinking all the time about "I've got to go out to do the 
chores, I've got to take care of the v/ork in the house" 
and v;hat not. And, also it provided a situation in which 
they could mingle in an informal way and not simply listen- 
ing to a talk or engaging in general debate. 2 



^Interview v;ith Royce S. Pitkin, October 31, 1973, 
pp. 1 and 2. 

*^ Ibid . , p. 2 . 
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Initially, none of the conference^ ..held for adults during the 
winter and summer recesses were connected with degree programs. 
The summer conferences tended to run to the arts and the winter 
conferences to social issues, especially education. But as 
the planning for ine Adult Degroc Program began in 1959, the 
College's experience with residential conferences for adults 
fit neatly into the vision of Evalyn Bates and the other program 
planners. 

Bates' Visit to Australia 

The year before the Ford-sponsored Experiment in Curri- 
culum Organization began, Evalyn Bates who was Director of Adult 
Education and Community Services at Goddard as well as Assistant 
to President Pitkin went as a Fullbright lecturer to the Univer- 
sity of New England in New South Wales, Australia. At the Univer- 
sity of New England, Bates became acquainted with a program of 
teacher education which required teachers from all parts of Aus- 
tralia to attend the University during the summer for supervised 
study and to continue their studies independently during the 
course of the regular school year. This experience seems to have 
reinforced Bates' conviction that adult students could accomplish 
much of the work of a degree program on their own. And while 
the idea for the Adult Degree Program at Goddard did not ariose 
from her expcrienoe in New South Wales, Bates indicated that the 
program at the University of New England "... was a kind of 
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pinpointing of what could be done."l 

Planning the ADP 

When Bates returned from Australia, she organized an 
informal committee of four to work toward the establishment of 
a special baccalaureate program- at Goddard.^ In the initial 
stages of planning, the work of Bates' committee on the adult 
degree program could not have easily been distinguished .rom 
the work of the faculty as a whole. The Goddard faculty, still 
small enough to meet every Friday afternoon in President Pitkin's 
living room, had just begun its Experiment in Curriculum Organi- 
zation and, as George Beecher, Director of Educational Experi- 
mentation, said, "At that time, everything was done in the total 
faculty group. "3 Bates reported that the committee on the adult 
degree program met separately but "... reported on its work 
from time to time or checked with the faculty about decisions it 
was making about the developing plan."^ 

Progress toward the ADP was slow, not because of any 
noticeable opposition to the plan among the faculty but rather 
because an adult degree progr.^m was not the faculty's first pri- 
ority in 1959 and 1960 and also because the deliberative process 



-■-Interview with Evalyn Bates, December 10, 197 3, p. 10 

2 

I bid . , p. 1. 

^Interview v/ith George Beecher, November 1, 197 3, t.. 3. 
^Batcs, December 10, 1973, p. 25. 
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at Goddard was designed for consensus not speed. But by 

December 19 61, the committee and the faculty had apparently 

come to an agreement on the general shape of the program. 

Pitkin reported these preliminary conclusions to Liveright of 

the CSLEA in a letter he wrote asking Liveright 's advice and 

requesting funds to complete the plan. 

V7e have been concerned with the increasing numbers of 
students whose college ' careers are interrupted before 
their undergraduate training is completed. It seems likely 
that the normal course of institutional higher education, • 
for many women as well as some men, for the next decade or 
so at least, will consist of one or two years of college, 
interrupted by marriage, child-rearing, military service, 
economic necessity, followed by efforts to complete the 
requirements for the Bachelor.' s degree after the lapse of 
a few years. 

Our proposal is to establish a sequence of residence- 
correspondence courses through which qualified men and 
v/oraen whose college careers were earlier interrupted may 
earn the Bachelor of Arts degree. Each course would com- 
prise three parLs: 1) two weeks of residence at the 
College, 2) five months of individual study by corres- 
pondence, 3) another period of residence. 

The first period would include testing, counseling for 
course choices, group meetings, use of the library, labora- 
tories, and learning aids center facilities. It would 
provide an opportunity for the student and teacher to 
establish a v/orking relationship and to design a plan of 
study to be carried out independently at home. During the 
five months between residence periods the student would 
com.plete his plan of study, sending materials, written or 
spoken, to the instructor for comn^ont as they are completed. 
Correspondence might be extended to include ccirimuni cation 
by the use of tape recordings and perhaps telephone con- 
ferences between the instructor and the students onrolled 
in the course. The final phase of the course v/ould be a 
second period in residence, nrobcu:)ly for one week, to be 
used for yrouiJ reports and discussion:--, on individual 
studies, and individual evaluation sessions with the in- 
structor . 

Because of une way in v;hich our undergraduate calendar is 
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arranged, during the months of January-February anc" July- 
August our facilities, including some of our instructional 
staff, are available for such a correspondence-residence 
program. In the past three years our faculty has been ex- 
perimenting with independent study for undergraduates. 
We have acquired some experience in helping students de- 
sign plans for study which they carry out large!! y on an 
independent basis. We feel prepared to extend this mode 
of study to adults who would be spending the major portion 
of their time away from campus. 

By December 1961, then, the design of the program had emerged 

from the faculty and committee meetings, but some details remained 

to be decided; 

In the same letter to Liveright, Pitkin indicated a need 
for modest support to determine more pracisely what the audience 
for the program was and to gather mailing lists of potential stu- 
dents, to investigate what areas were of academic ^iitcrcst to 
adults, and to prepare and distribute recruitment raaterials. The 
target date for the initiation of the program mentioned in the 
letter was summer 1962.2 

Pitkin met with Liveright and his Associate Director, 
James Whipple, in early March 1962 after some initial correspon- 
dence. Whipple and Liveright, at that meeting, apparently 
attempted to dissuade Pitkin from initiating the program during 
the summer of 1962 and suggested that Pitkin and his colleagues 
visit sGveril other institutions with special adult cducauion 
program? to broaden their perspective on the state of the art. 



Royco S. Pitkin to A. A. Liverignt, Decc;iiber 12, 1961, 
pp. 1 and 2. 

2 Ibid . , p. 3 . 
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In his letter following his meeting with Liveright and Whipple, 

Pitkin concurred with their suggestion that menibers of the 

committee on the adult degree program visit other institutions: 

in particular, the University of Oklahoma (the Canter's showcase 

at that time) , Sarah Lawrence, and the University of Minnesota. 

To cover the cost of these visits, Pitkin requested a grant of 

$800 from the CSLEA. 

Pitkin indicated that he had hoped the visits to t.ie 

three institutions could be made "... within the next two 

weeks" and that the following week a meeting might be arranged 

with Florence Anderson and possibly John Gardner of the Carnegie 

Corporation.-^ Whipple, by return mail, responded: 

As for your plans, Sandy and I think you are moving a bit 
too rapidly. First, we believe you have gone far enough 
with your plans for a preliminary discussion with Florence 
Anderson. It is our suggestion that one of the purposes 
for this first visit to Carnegie is to ask advice regarding 
ways to accomplish your purpose, or to perfect your plan. 

Second, we think it is important to give some very careful 
thought to plans for the visits to other institutions — 
both as to where you go and what questions you v/ant to 
ask. I bolieve, we can be of some assistance in th: connec- 
tion. F _rthex.-more , it is our assumption that suggestions 
will come as a result of your visit with Florence Anderson. 
In other words, we would recommend not trying to rush 
tlirough a series of visits prior going to Carnegie, nor 
to look upon the fir^t visit there as one for presenting 
a specific proposal." 

This letter and the earlier letters from Pitkin to 



Royce S. Pitkin to A. A. Liveright, March 12, 19 62. 
James B. Whipple to Royce S. Pitkin, March 16, 1962. 
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Liveright suggest a curious interplay between the Center and 
Goddard on the issue of the special baccalaureate program. On 
the one hand, Pitkin and the Goddard faculty were satisfied with 
the design of the program outlined in Pitkin's letter of December 
12, 1961. And in that same letter, Pitkin had indicated that 
the Adult Degree Program ". . . should be a self-supporting 
venture, once it is well launched."! His concern, at that time, 
seems to have been finding a small sum to finish planning and 
to launch the prograr. On the other hand, Liveright and Whipple 
apparently were not satisfied with the design and seemed to want 
to move Goddard more in the direction of the Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies program at Oklahoma. And while Liveright and Whipple 
were ready to give advice on the design of the program as well 
as sources for funding it, Pitkin and his colleagues seemed to 
want advice only on how to secure a grant to support the pro- 
gram's initiation. 

Liveright 's objections to thi design of the Goddard pro- 
gram were, first, that the six month study cycles proposed by 
Goddard would be too rigid for some adults v/ho might need luore 
time to complete their independent study projects e-nd, second, 
that the curriculum of the proqram and the program's requirements 
were not clearly spelled out.^ IIo seened to be suggesting thc?.t 



•^Pitkin to Liveright, December 12, 1961, p. 3. 
^A. A. Liveright to Royce S. Pitkin, lAziy 4, 1962. 
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the more flexible study schedule and the four required areas 
of study of the BLS program at Oklahoma met these objections 
and should be adopted by Goddard. But Goddard had only two 
periods of time during the year, six months apart, when adults 
could come to the campus for residential conferences and 
Goddard, through the Experiment in Curriculum Organization, had 
developed its own style of individually determined curriculum 
which it intended to use in the adult degree • program. In short, 
Liveright's and Whipple's suggestions about rethinking the design 
of the ADP were largely, if politely ignored by Pitkin and the 
committee at Goddard, 

Pitkin, however, did accept the Center's advice to go 
slowly on his approach to Carnegie. Ho met first with Florence 
Anderson, who had been instrumental in having the proposal for 
the BLS at Oklahoma funded the year before, to discuss the 
possibility of an Adult Degree Program at Goddard informally 
in May- 19G2. Pitkin recalled that 

she was very supportive on the idea and she made several 
suggestions about how we should present this /proposal/ 
to overcome what she knew would be some objections from 
the rest of trie staff there.-'- 

Goddard 's formal proposal to the Carnegie Co-*-poration was 
submitted in September 1962 and rejected the following month. 
Pitkin reported this disappointing news to Liveright and asked 
if he had additional suggestions about possible sources of f undi; . ^ 



Pitkin, October 31, 1973, p. 11. 

Royce S. Pitkin to A. A. Liveright, October 2G, 19C2. 
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Liveright offered to speak to the Ford Foundation on Goddard's 
behalf but added, "I am afraid I don't have any other hot loads 
at the moment."^ Later in the fall Pitkin, in fact, pleaded 
his own case before the Ford Foundation since he had contacts 
at Ford owing to the grant Gcddard had received for the Experi- 
ment in Curriculum Organization. But Goddard's luck with Ford 
was no better than it had been with Carnegie: Pitkin's informal 
discussions with Elizabeth Pascal at Ford held out so little 
hope that he decided 'against submitting a formal proposal. ^ 

Hope for outside funding disappeared after Ford's un- 
enthusiastic response to Pitkin's inquiries. But the faculty 
at Goddard, led by Evalyn Bates, decided to proceed with the 
Adult Degree Program regardless. The vip.its which members of 
the committee had made to the other programs at Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, and Sarah Lawrence had not changed their minds about the 
design of the program. Goddard had decided, as usual, to go its 
own way3 and the ADP accepted its first group of nineteen stu- 
dents in August 1963.^ 

Design of the AD P 

The design of the Adult Degree Prog.rani at Goddard, much 



"^A. A. Liveright to Royce S. Pit k mi, October 31, 10 C2. 
^Pitkin, October 31, 1973, p. 11. 
^Deechor, November 1, 1973, p. 2. 

^Data provided by Registrar's orfico, Goddard Col loco. 
October 31, 1973. ' ^ 
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of whiclv has already been described, is and was from its beginning 
remarkably simple. Initially, admission to the program was re- 
stricted to adults who had completed satisfactorily at least two 
semesters of college, were at least twenty-six yec>rs old, and had 
been away from school for at least five years. The first pro- 
gram activity after admission was a week-long orientation held 
on the Goddard campus . The orientation was combined with an 
opening seminar, also a week in length. Duiing the orientation 
week, students were counseled and tested in preparation for their 
first study cycle . The opening seminar was led by three members 
of the regular Goddard faculty. During the opening seminar, stu- 
dents were helped to formulate independent study projects which 
they were then expected to complete in the following five and 
one half months of independent study. At the end of the five and 
one half months of independent study, the students v;ere expected 
to attend another week-long residential seminar at which reports 
v/ere made and progress assessed. A second six month cycle then 
began inunediately with another week- long seminar opening the 
second cycle of independent study. ^ 

Students were told hew many six month cycles would be 
required for graduation in each of their cases following the 
conclusion of their first study cycle. In the last c;ix months 



^Goddarc' College, B ulletin XXVIII. , 4 (April 1963), p. 3 
^Ibid. , pp. 4 and 5. 
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of his program, each student was expected to complete a "culmi- 
nating study" which was a ". . . major piece of work planned 
around the student's needs and interests, limited only by the 
resources available near the student's home and at the college."^ 
At the end of the final cycle, each student was required to spend 
three weeks in residence at the College and, upon acceptance of 
his culminating study, received the Bachelor of Arts awarded at 
Goddard's next regular commencement . ^ 

The design of the ADP has changed very little since the 
program began in August 1963. Students are no longer required 
to have completed a year of college for admission nor is a mini- 
mum age specified for purposes of admission.^ The opening semi- 
nars of each cycle tend now to be much less structured than those 
in the early days of the program. And the opening seminars have 
no overriding theme such as "Science and Human Values," "Non- 
Western Civilizations," or "The Individual and Society" as did 
the early seminars. ^ instead a broad range of presentations are 
made by the faculty members in attendance for the purpose of 
helping students focus their interests on an independent study 
project v;hich they may then pursue with an appropriate faculty 
member of the next six month study cycle. 5 



Ibid . , p. 5 . 

^Ibid. 

3 

Bates, December 10, 1973, p. 15. 
^ B'Ulctin, XXVIII, 4, p. 6. 

^Intcrvicv/ with Jolm Turner, October 30, lO"'.?., n. 7. 
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The most striking change in the design of the ADP has 
been the inclusion of credit for life experience within the 
options open to ADP students. At the outset, students usually 
were awarded advanced standing for the two semesters or more 
of college they had to have completed to be admitted to the ADP. 
But ADP students who had completed, for example, two semesters 
of college elsewhere, regardless of their other accomplishments, 
were expected to complete at least six additional six month 
cycles or three years in Goddard's Adult Degree Program. The 
assumption, according to President Pitkin, was 

. . . that the degree of any college. . . means nothing more 
than that one has spent approximately four' years at that 
institution doing what the institution thinks ought to be 
done. And when you've said that, I don't think you can say 
much more.-^ 

Pitkin's point of view, which was shared by Evalyn Bates ^ among 
others, prevailed until 1970. But in 1970, the ADP began to 
recognize "critical life experience" as creditable toward the 
adult student's degree at Goddard. 

The instructions given to students to help them apply 
properly for credit for life experience begin with the paragraph: 

In 19 70, the ADP began to accelerate students toward the 
B.A. on the basis of petitions describing expe<riences which 
took place outside accredited academic institutions but 
which were nonetheless thouoht to be of significant educa- 
tional v;orth. In the beginning our efforts in this direction 
were hesitant. Wo had no clear criteria of v/hat was and 
what v/as not acceptable, nor did we feci confidciit about 



•^Pitkin, October 31, 1973, p. 14. 
Bates, December 10, 1973, p. 15. 
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how much acceleration ouqht to bo allowed for various 
sorts of expf^rience. We did, however, have two definite 
standards which, however difficult of definition, we were 
determined to maintain. We were not willing to accept 
any experience which en individual thought worthv/hile, 
i.e., simply living was not enough. And we did not pro- 
pose to play God by trying to discriminate the intensity 
of interior feelings known only to an individual which 
could not be described through analytical language. For 
example, we could not deal with cases having to do with 
• falling in love, falling out of love, bearing and raising 
children, et cetera. None of us who have served on petition 
committees doubts that these experiences are, in a broad 
sense, the most educational which people go through, but 
neither were we sufficiently arrogant to 'believe we had 
reasonable measuring sticks for them.-^ 

Richard Hathaway, one of the counsellors in charge of assessing 
life experience and a former Dean of the ADP, mentioned tv;o 
criteria by which he judges experience for credit: first, the 
experience which a student includes in a petition for credit 
must be of long enough duration to have had a serious dimension 
and, second, the experience must be closely related to the 
student's educational program at Goddard.^ This means th'ot 
walking through a museum could not be considered a creditable 
experience sim.ply because it would not last lone enough to have 
had a sorioun educational dimension. Ilov/ever, studying system- 
atically in a museum of natural history might well be creditable 
for a student who is interested in the culture of prinii-uivc 
peoples . 

The key to receiving credit for life exporie;nca at 



•^Goddard College, "The Ad.,ilt Dogrce Progrcim Critical I.ifi: 
Experience Petition," May 1973, p. 1. (MimeocJiap.ied) 

"Interview with Richard llathaw..;y, Octob.jr ?'") , lv73, 
i^p. 12 and 13. 
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Goddard ia the portfolio which atudonts must prepare and sub- 
mit for scrutiny. And the most important part of a portfolio 
is an essay required of Ccich student petitioning Cor credit for 
life experience in which he must demonstrate both how a parti- 
cular experience had a serious educational dimension for him and 
how that experience fits into his program at Goddard. Further, 
credit for life experience at Goddard amounts to a relatively 
small proportion of the programs of those students who petition 
successfully (although the proportion is larger than that typi- 
cally awarded at Queens or Mundelein) . Most students who petitio 
for credit successfully are accelerated in their programs one or 
perhaps two cycles saving six months to a year of work. Fewer 
than five per cent of those who successfully petition are acceler- 
ated more than two cycles.-^ 

Program Autonomy 

As the ADP was being planned imd implemented in the 
early 'sixties, many other things were happening at Goddeird. The 
Experiment in Curriculum Organization, begun in 1959, v;as moving 
toward its conclusion. The size of th.e student body was on the 
increase from a total enrollment of ninety-two students in 1957 
to a peak enrollment of 9 21 ten years later." And the faculty 
size was increasing in parallel fashion. 

• . -^ Ibid . , p . 13 

''Goddard College, "Report of the President of Goddard 
College lor the Quarter Ending June 30, 1969," p. XVa . 
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aoddard's physical plant was also expanding. Pitkin 

proposed a construction program which would have created a group 

of small colleges clustered under the umbrella of Goddard, His 

December 1963 Report included a synopsis of the plan: 

To meet the criteria of an educational unit small enough to 
be ef f ective--a'3 Goddard views of fectiveness--and a business 
unit large enough to be oconoii.ical and stable. I propose 
that Goddard College Corporation make plans for the creation 
of three or four additional educational units for 250 each. 
Each unit would have itfi own campus and faculty, determine 
its own socia?- policies, and develop its -own ethos, but 
would operate under the Goddard College charter and be 
guided by the policies of the Goddard Board of Trustees. 
The new campuses? would be developed on property now owned 
by the College or at other convenient places nearby. i 

The following year, construction began on the Northwood campus. 

Northwood and the original Greatwood campus were to be the first 

of the "cluster colleges." 

The faculty and students already at Goddard began choosing 
which campus to join, Greatwood or Northwood, during the 1964-1965 
academic year. In the fall of 1955, Pitkin's plan went into 
effect even though the construction of tl -i Northwood campus was 
not complete and the Northwood students had to be housed temporar- 
ily in Plainfield and the surrounding village j.^ Both campuses 
quickly developed their own sense of identity and autonomy, the 
one very different from the other. And Goddard College was for 
a time two institutions instead of one. 

Dut the creation of a new organizatior for Goddard ba-scd 



•^Goddard Collene, "Report of the President of Goddard 
College for the Quarter Ending December 31, 19 63," p. 4. 

0 

''Interviev/ with 7J.lan Walker, October 30, 1973 . p. 5. 
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on cluster campuses v/as short-lived for two reasons: enroll- 
ment in the late 'sixties and early 'seventies declined sharply 
from Goddard's 1967 peak and in 1968 President Pitkin suffered 
a severe coronary which lud to his retirement in June 1969.1 
His successor reversed the trend toward autonomous campuses set 
by Pitkin and rejoined the Northwood and Greatwood campuses into 
one college. He also instituted a trimester system at Goddard 
in an attempt to make more effective use of the expanded physical 
plant over a greater portion of the year. The new calendar, how- 
ever, made it very difficult for regular faculty members at God- 
dard to teach in the ADP because the two month periods formerly 
used for the residential component were lost. 

Even before the trimester calendar was initiated, the 
first members of a full-time faculty had been hirod for the ADP.^ 
The loss of the recesses during which faculty members attached to 
the resident undergraduate program could teach in the ADP increase 
the pressure for increasing the ADP's own faculty. The result 
has been the creation of an autonomous administrative ^^nit with 
an independent faculty to offer the Adult Degree Program at God- 
dard. The concept of autonomous cluster campuses on which the 
undergraduate programs for resident students would be offered has, 
in effect, been modified to create, in thn case of the ADP and 



•^Ibid. , p. 9. 

^Hathaway, October 29, 1973, p. 4. 
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a small number of graduate and community service programs, the 
concept of autonomous cluster programs which operate under the 
charter of Goddard College but which arc self-contained and self- 
rogulating. 

The ADP, then, while it has not changed substantially 
froir. its original curricular design has changed markedly in its 
pattern of governance. It has grown from a program of nineteen 
students which was administered from the President's Office by 
Evalyn Bates to a fully independent unit within Goddard College 
with its own faculty and administrative structure. Only Roose- 
velt University, among the programs studied, has developed in a 
similar manner, but Roosevelt's BGS program and its College of 
Continuing Education has not achieved the total autonomy of 
Goddard' s ADP. 

• S yracuse Univer5ity~~The Bachelor 
Arts in Liberal Studies 

Syracuse University is a large, private, non-denomina- 
tional institution of higher learning founded in 1870 in Syracuse, 
\ew xovk. The University has had a distinguished history of 
extension and con\munity service v^ork in central New York State. 
Iti: .for:nal extension program began in 1918 with an evening session 
through v.'hich some of the credit courses offered during the day 
on the. University 'g main canpus were also offered off campus in 
the evening at a location nearer the center of the city.-'- 'xhe 
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New York: Syracuse Universii:y Publications in Continuing' Educa- 
tion, 1972) , p. i ii . 
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'Story of the special baccalau^-oatc progrc<iri for adu ts at Syra- 
cuse, however, dates not from the beginning of the tivening 
session in .1918 but rather from the crec>.tion of University 
College by Chancellor William Pearson Tolloy in 194C. 

Toll^y intended University College to be tht conduit 
through which the programr. offered on the main campus on the 
hill might flow down to th& city in the valley and boyond. hrA 
the first dean of University v..)llege, Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
clearly agreed with him, Bartlett stated in his annual report 
for 1946-1947: 

The name University College means that it is our function 
to make most of the inLitructional facilities of the Uni- 
versity aV'-ilable to the people of central New York through 
the offices o;' a single college. Wc are a catalytic agent 
between Town and Gown. In the next fev/ years, we hope to 
offer such an attractive adult education program tuat it 
will attract one in every ten in this area to some form of 
learning activity.-^ 

Vv'hile no evidence exists that Bartlett realized his hope of one 

in ten. University College under his leadership and that of his 

successors combined effectively the various extension programs 

of the University which predated University College and generated 

a remarkable nun^ber of new programs, including special degree 

program.s for adults on the associate, bachelor, and master's 

levels . 

Sy racuso As iroclato i n Arts 
for Adu I Its 

Alexander N. Charters, Dean of University College! at 

•^Kennot!" G. Bartlett as ouotod in Charters, ll.i'.l ::!.ic: 
Valle y , p. 24. 
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Syracuse when planning for tha Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies 
began, came to Syracuse from the University of Chicago in 1948. 
Charters had entered the University of Chicago in 1946 after the 
War to earn his doctorate in adult education under Cyril 0. lloule 
and had joined Dean Bartlett's staft' at Syracuse immediately 
after earning his Ph.D.l While at Chicago, Charters 1 nd become 
very fc.niliar with the Great Books Program and the Basic Program 
in University College^ and, in fact, wrote his doctoral disserta- 
tion on the extent to which certain mental abilities could be 
developed through participation in Great Books discussion groups. 3 

The movement toward a special degree program for adults 
apparently began early at Syracuse. The first annual report of 
University College, written by Bartlott, contained a mention of a 
special degree program for adults but no details: 

We hope to announce shortly t: degree program designed es- 
pecially for adults — a program, v/hich will permit the worker 
who 'oould not go to college to pursue un educauion coinci- 
dent with his work and family responsibilities — a program, 
designed for him., rather than a wariued-ovor campus program 
designed fcr younger people.^ 

Charters, as Bartlett's Assistant, bocame involved in creating 



■^/interview with Alexander N. Charters, October 5, 197 3, 

p. 1. 

2 

Ibid. , p . 2 . 

•^Alexander Charters, "?.n Evalvu.tion of tlio I':o.voiop;?.ent 
of Certain Atjpocts of the Ability to Thirik by ?ortici:.:.\tion in 
an Adult Education Program" (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
The University of Chicago, 19hS) . 

^3artlGtt in Charters, Hill and Va lley, pp. 2 A and 25. 
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that decree program in 1949 and 1950— well before the Brr.oklyn 
Experiment and before John Diekhoff and John Schwsrtmar of the 
CSLEA began speaking of "time off for good behavior" and "degree 
programs especially ^ for adults." 

University College was #earching for ways to create an 
articulated program of adult education at Syracuse in the late 
•forties in contrast co the fragmented offerings of courses which 
preceded the establishment of University College, The trend was 
away from individual courses and toward clusters of courses which 
provided short, medium, and long term goals for adults. The 
original Associate in Arts program for adults at Syracuse seems 
to have been one outgrowth of that trend. As Charters said: 

After I got /to Syracuse/ v;e started what we called certi- 
ficates which were thirty hour programs and sdvancGd cert:.- 
••• ficatGS which were sixty hours. The feeling was that for 
people to start out on baccalaurea ce degrees and take +-hree 
hours at a time, the goal was so far away that it w^as diffi- 
cult for people tj get excit^^d about it. ... it didn't 
provide very much motivation. 

So the certificates v^ere instituted as stopping or at least rest- 
ing places for the adOlt students and, as junior colleges with 
their Associate in Arts degrees became more common. Charters 
and his colleagues simply changud the name of their advanced cer- 
tificate to "Associate in Arts.''^ 

The Associate in Arts degree program for aduiiis offered 
by Syracuse in 1950, hc'cver, was not an independent Jtudy pro- 
gram as the Bachelor of Arts in Li.oeral Studies later would be. 



Ichartors, October 5, 1973, p. 7. 
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The initial Associate in Arts 

was a more conventional kind of degree program, it we-s 
classes. . . . But it -ds a degree program that hud been 
developed with objecti> :s having io.. mind adult students, 
not eighteen to twenty-two year olds.l 

Reyar.dless of the intent behind it and its target audience, the 

initial Associate's program at Syracuse was not a success for 

very practical reasons. The staff of University College 

. . . concerned with other prcblems, failed to promote the 
degree, which did not find an adequate audience. The 
major reason for failure in final analysis was probably that 
the dean who developed and nurtured the program /Charters/ 
could not devote enough time to it after additiorTa] respon- 
sibilities were placed upon him.^ 

uut just as the first Associate's program at Syracuse was fail- 
ing, the Ford Foundation was expanding its activities, the Fund 
for Adult Education was setting its goals, and the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Edr.cation for Adults was being created to 
help impro\'e evening college and extension programs. 

The Associate in Arts program for adults lay dormant 
until 1958 when Jessica Boler, one of the program administrators 
within University College, took an interest in reviving it. In 
the process of bringing it back to life, the program was aubstan^ 
tially re-des:*.gned and was taken before the cu* riculu-..-i committoe 
of the College of Liberal Arts for its approval. (The earlier 



■••Interview with Clifford Winters, October 26, 1973, p. 2. 
^Charters, Hill and Valley , p. 38. 
-^Charters, Cctobcr 5, 1973, pp. 3 and 4. 
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AA program had been brought for approval directly to the Univer- 
sity Senate from University College.) And as it did so often, 

tho CS^.-EA provided small suns of money, one thousand dollars in 
1938 and two thousand dollars in 1959, to cover some of the inci- 
dental expenses connected with the re-designing of the program.^ 

Th<?. second Associate in Arts in general education at Syracuse 
differed markedly from its predecessor. While the first program 
had consisted of regular courses taught with adults in mind, the 
second had four blocks of requirements, two of which consisted 
of regular courses but the other two of which were activities 
Gspecially designed for the adults in this program. 

The new Associate's program began with a "core" of three 
seminars, one each in humanities, social sciences, and science. 
Each of these seminars was interdisciplinary in nature and counted 
for eight semester hours. The core was followed by a period of 
"independent study and creative work." Adults in the program 
wero expected to spend the equivalent of a three semester hour 
course v.'orking on a project in their community, the equivalent 
of a second three hour course creating a v7ork of art or perform- 
ing a scientific experiment, and the equivalent of a three 
semester hour course reading with a faculty member toward "... 
the C'.ivelopment of a public and private philosophy," 

The third block of the program consisted of a fifteen 

--Center for tne Study of Liberal Education for Adults^ 
"Analysis of Center Activities tc Implement Policy," n.d., 
pp. 46 and 47. 
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semester hour requirement taker; in the classroom but involving 
five courses selected according to each student's interests. To 
make certain that the courses led toward some identifiable goal, 
faculty concurrence was necessary. Finally, students in the pro- 
gram were required to select four elective courses from the offer- 
ings of the University; with the four electives the student's 
interest could be his guide. The second AA program, unlike the 
first, was assigned its own "Program Administrator" and seems to 
have been quite popular. ^ But in another sense, it seems only 
to have been a means to an end, and that end was the creation of 
a special baccalaureate degree program for adults.-^ 

The Bachelor of Arts 
in Liberal Studies 

Since the University already had a special degree program 
for adults, albeit on the associc*te level, Syracuse, v/ith Brooklyn 
College and the University of Oklahoma, had become the focus of 
much publicity from the CSLEA. And when the CSLEA joined with the 
Department of Defense and Air University to sponsor vA\e "Confer- 
ence on Special Degree Programs" at Max^'ell Air Force Base in 
March 1963, Syracuse as v/e.ll as Brooklyn and Oklahoma was asked 
to describe to the conference participants its experience with 
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^Syracuse Uni.versity, "Asscciatc in Arts in General Edu-- 
cation," n.d. This cLocumont J.s a tv/olve pc.gu brochure: dcscribincj 
the second AA program, 

^Charters , Hill and Valloy , p. 33 . 

^Winters, October 26, 1073, p, 3, 
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the Asaociato in Arts in cjencral education. 1 But Syracuse's 
representatives at the Conference-«AXexander Charters, Dean of 
University College; Clifford Winters, his Associate Dean; and 
Frederick Kramer, Associate Dean of the College of Liberal Arts- 
were not totally occupied with giving during their visit to Max- 
well Field. They were able, while at the Conference, to make 
contact with Florence Anderson who was also in attendance and 
that contact led to a $50,000 grant from the. Carnegie Corporation 
to support the planning of the special baccalaureate prcqzo.m at 
Syracuse.^ *^ 

The Planning Process . Charters and his staff seem to 
have learned a lesson from the planning process employed for the 
development of the second Associate in Arts program for adults in 
which they had involved faculty members from the College of Liberal 
Arts. Immediately after Charters, Wxuters, and Kramer returned 
fiom Maxwell Field, work was begun on the proposal to Carnegie to 
underv/rite the planning of the special baccalaureate program and 
from the first stages of developing the proposal, the Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts was included.-^ When the grant was made 
by Carnegie, Winters, who had been appointed Dean of University 



■^Center for the Stuay of Liberal Education for Adults, 
"Summary Report of Conference on Special Degree Program, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama, March 25 ond 26, 1963," n.d. 

^Winters, October 26, 19 73, p. 7. 

•^Charters, October 5, 19 73, pp. 8 and 9. 
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College when Charters was made a Vice President in 19C4, created 

2^ copnittGe to plan the program made up of well-respocted 
memb3rs of the Libercil Arts faculty and chaired by Frederick 
Kramer who was reputed to be one of the most powerful members 
of the University Senate at Syracuse.^ 

Encouraged by the success with which Oklahoma had created 
a special baccalaureate program which was not basod on courses 
and the accumulation v. i credits, the ad^ hoc committee at Syracuse 
set out to plan a program which would expand upon the inter- 
disciplinary portions of the A.ssociate in Arts and which would 
be entirely free of regular course work. T>ianning for the spe- 
cial baccalaureate program went on for two years during which 
time the committee, with Winters acting in somewhat the same 
role to it as Burkett had to the Degree Committee at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, initially dctermj.ned the method and components 
of the program and then split into subcommittees organized by 
subject matter to design its curriculum. 

Design of the BA in LS . The proposal foi the special 
baccalaureate program at Syracuse includes mentions as precedents 
the Basic Program at the University of Chicago, the v^^pcc•i:•i^ 
Baccalaureate Program at Brooklyn, •'-.he BLvS at Oklahc.r.a, and the 



Winters, October 2G, ;i97 3, pp. G and 
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Associate in Arts program already offered at Syracuse.^ Of these 
four, the Syracuse stacial baccalaureate seems least like Brook- 
lyn's program. The mode of delivery of the Syracuse baccalaureate 
resembles that of the RLS at Oklahoma: independent study with 
no fixed time schedule but with periodic residential meetings of 
students and faculty. The curriculum of the Syracuse program, 
on the other hand, owes more to the great books approach of the 
Basic Program at Chicago than to the "contemporary man" approach 
of the Bachelor of Liberal Studies program at Oklahoma.^ 

The curriculum of the special baccalaureate program at 
Syracuse was outlined in the proposal to the University Senate 
as follows: 



•'■Charles Bachman et. al. , "A Proposal for Establishing 
a New Program in General Education for Adults to be Offered 
Through University College and Leading to the Degree Bachelor 
of Liberal Studies," April 28, 1965, p. 1. NB: The name. 
Bachelor of Arts, had initially been proposed for the special 
baccalaureate program by the ad hoc committee but had met with 
resistance in the Curriculum Committee of the College of Liberal 
Arts and, consequently, had been changed to Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies. However, the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York, not wanting to proliferate degree names in the State, 
changed the name of the special baccalaureate program back to 
Bachelor of Arts during the approval process at the State level. 
The University Senate at Syracuse, then, complied with what 
had been the original wish of the committee and approved the 
name Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies for the program. 
Charters, October 5, 1973, p. 11. 

2seG the description of the curriculum and the reading 
lists appended to the aforementioned proposal, pp. 12-39. 
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THE PROGRAM 



Level I 



The Humanities 
Science 

Social Science 
Mathematics 



The Classical World 
Introduction to the Physical and 

Biological Sciences 
The Individual in Society 
Elementary Concepts of Modern 

Mathematics 



Level II 



The Humanities 
Science 

Social Science 
Mathematics 



The Orbit of the Renaissance 

Continuation of Study in the Physical 
and Biological Sciences 

The Community and its Institutions 

Mathematical Methods: 

Option 1. Methods of Algebra 
Option 2. Methods of Analysis 
Option 3. Methods of Geometry, 
includ\ng Topology 



Level III 



The Humanities 
Science 

Social Science 
Mathematics 



The Age of Reason and the Romantic 
Revolt 

The Evolution of Scientific Concepts 
Society, Culture, and World Community 
Mathematics in the Realm of Thought: 
Option 1. Historical Development o 
Mathematical Concepts 
Foundations of Mathe- 
matics 

Technique in Application 



Option 2. 
Option 3. 



Required : 

The Humanities 
Senior Essay 

Electives* 



The Modern World of Arts and Letters 



Level IV Science 

Social Science 

Mathematics Selected I'rooxems 

Foreign Language 

*The student will elect two of the four options.^ 



iBachman, "Proposal," p. 7. This Schema is a facsimile 
of the corresponding page in the proposal. 
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The design of the Syracuse program thus involved four 
levels of curriculum which seem to correspond to the four years 
of a resident, baccalaureate curriculum. The unifying concept 
of the curriculum is history. Each of the four curricular com- 
ponents — humanities, social science, science, and mathematics — 
were included at each level with the exception of the fourth 
level in which the student's required senior essay stands in lieu 
of either further work in social science, science, or mathematics. 
Three levels of mathematics is required of all students in the 
Syracuse program. No other special baccalaureate program studied 
required an equivalent amount of mathematics and, in fact, most 
other programs make it possible for adult students to complete 
their entire program without studying mathematics. 

The residence periods included in the design of the 

liberal studies program at Syracuse resemble those at Oklahoma 

both in duration and in scheduling. * The committee described 

the required periods in residence as follows: 

The program is essentially non-residential in nature. It 
is based upon the belief that many adults have the capacity, 
the desire and the stamina to pursue such a course of 
directed self-study. Resident instruction and evaluation 
are provided during a three week session each summer and 
during week-end seminars at mid-semester and between semes- 
ters. The total time spend on campus each year is thus: 

In week-end seminars 6 days 

In summer session 18 days 

24 days 

I" addition all students admitted to the Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies course will spend an initial orientation session of 
three weeks on campus for evaluation, placement, and 
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program planning 
The residency periods in the Syrg.cuse program, like those at 
both Oklahoma and Goddard, are scheduled to take advantage of 
summer vacations enjoyed by many adults. The Syracuse design, 
in addition to the summer residency period, included additional 
brief periods of residency during the year to reinforce the 
efforts of its students who were working otherwise without the 
benefit of face-to-face interaction with faculty and other stu- 
dents. These additional week-end residential periods seem to be 
an improvement over the Oklahoma schedule which does not provide 
the same interim support for its students. 

Although not specifically defined in the proposal, 
admission requirements for the liberal studies program were 
apparently intended to be stringent owing to the difficulty the 
committee felt students would face in their attempts to complete 
a baccalaureate degree largely on their own,'' The proposal in- 
cludes one brief statement about the general criteria for admis- 
sion: 

Of primary consideration in the selection of program parti- 
cipants will be an evaluation of academic maturity and 
strength of purpose and commitment to higher education. 
Unique educational and work experiences will be given 
desired attention in selecting participants.^ 



ilbid. , p. 5. 
^ibid. 

^Ibid., p. 9. 
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But beyond quoting federal statistics that "... there are 
several hundred thousand adults at the present time who fail to 
meet the degree requirements of their career fields in the 
Armed Forces, the Civil Service, in industry and business"^ and 
implying that preference in the selection process would be 
afforded persons who could demonstrate a high probability of 
working effectively on their own, no further mention was made of 
the potential student body for the program in the proposal. 

Problems with the BA in LS . Whatever the student body 
the committee hoped it could attract to the new program the pro- 
blem has been that too few students have enrolled and fewer still 
have made their way through the program. ^ The low enrollment, 
given the fixed cost of a core faculty, has caused the expense of 
the program to outstrip its income from its earliest days. The 
current head of the program, Ruth Sisley, indicated that 

the goal v/as sixteen faculty for" about two hundred students. 
That's a very good ratio of faculty to students. Seemed 
well within grasp. But it never happened, never happened. 
I think the highest we ever got with those sixteen faculty 
may have been somewhere around one hundred students.-^ 

The committee's enrollment projections have not, unfortunately, 

proved accurate and, to compound the problem, both the design of 



•'• Ibid . , p. 2. 

•^The program has exporienccd a drop-out rate of noro than 

sixty per cent since its beginning. Interview with Rutli Sisley, 
October 26, 1973, p. 6. 

^Ibid. , p. 7. 
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the program's curriculum and tho basis upon which its faculty 
have been paid did not provide the flexibility which would have 
allowed necessary adjustments. 

In the Syracuse program, since each curricular component 
appears at each, level of the program, a minimum of four faculty 
members is needed to provide instructional services for each 
student during each independent study period. In the Oklahoma 
and Goddard programs, on the other hand, each student's progress 
is followed by a single faculty member in each independent study 
period. The Syracuse program, then, assuming the same rate of 
pay per faculty member in all three programs, has inherent in its 
design direct instructional costs which are four times higher 
than those of the other two independent study programs already 
described. 

But the financial losses which the Syracuse program has 
been suffering since its inception could be reversed if the 
number of students enrolled could produce a faculty to student 
ratio of at least one to twelve or if the faculty costs could 
be dramatically reduced. Recent modifications of the program's 
design may make it more attractive to adult students and thus 
increase enrollments, but an increase of one hundred per cent 
or more is needed to generate tuition revenue sufficient to 
make the program self supporting. It remains to be seen v:hother 
such an increase in enrollment is possible especially in Kew 
York State with the proliferation of state supported external 
degree programs. And while some adjustments in instruction;! 1 
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costs have also been made, these seem too small to rectify the 
financial situation of the program without substantially increased 
tuition revenues. 

The financial problems of the Syracuse progrcim which began 
to be recognized as the program moved into the 'seventies were the 
result of defects in the original design of the program. The de- 
fects seem to have resulted both from the perspective which the 
program's planners brought to their task and from the state of 
higher education in general and University College in particular 
in the mid 'sixties when the program was being developed. 

Prestigious faculty members from the College of Liberal 
Arts were given their heads in planning the Bachelor of Arts in 
Liberal Studies. They seem to have taken as their goal the modi- 
fication of a traditional liberal arts curriculum to make it more 
accessible to adult students. But they emphasized modifications 
in the traditional delivery system more than modifications in the 
content of the curriculum. Even mathematics was retained in a 
prominent place in the curriculum on the stated grounds that it 
was "... an excellent device for learning critical and construc- 
tive methods" and because mathematics was "... useful/ often 
necessary, in contemporary thought."! Too little attention seems 
to have been paid to what adult students might have wished to 
study and to what they would be able to accomplish on their own. 
Further, the same highly respected faculty meiabers who 

^Bachman et al . , "Proposal," p. 9. 
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planned the program and shepherded it through the Senate were 
engaged to teach in it. The reputation of these men clearly 
assured a fair hearing for their proposal in the Se-tace but the 
craation of a faculty foi the subsequent program v;hich was made 
up of relatively h'^ghly paid, full professors resulted in the 
unusually high instructional costs the new program faced. And 
while the faculty members were compensated for their work in the 
program in a variety of ways, both within their loads and as 
overload, during the first year of the program's operc'ition, ^ the 
pattern soon became extra payment as overload for work in the 
Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies. This assured the continued 
involvement of the cream of the Liberal Arts faculty in the pro- 
gram but also added to the financial burden of the program since 
the professors were paid an overload rate based on a substantial 
percentage of their annuax saXarv. 

BA in LS: A Part of the Whole . The financial problems 
of the Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies must be viewed, however, 
in the context of the steadily increasing enrollments in Univer- 
sity College during the 'sixties. University College enjoyed 1300 
course enrollments in its second year of operation under that 
name; by 1962 University College accounted for almost 11,000 en- 
rollments at Syracuse.^ In comparison, then, even tlio overly 

^Frederick Kramer to Alexander Charters, July 13, 19G6. 
^Sisley, October 26, 1973, p. 5. 
^Charters, Hill and Vall ey, pp. 23 and 73. 
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optimistic enrollment projections of two hundred students for 
the liberal studies program would have made little difference in 
the total picture of the College and the fact that zhe projec- 
tions were in error by a factor of two also made little difference 

The Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies program is not 
now, nor was it when it was planned, one of the central programs 
of University College. Clifford Winters, Dean of the College 
when the program was instituted, denied that -the liberal studies 
program was ever expected to be self supr-orting. He called the 
program, using marketing terms, a "loss leader" for the other 
programs of the College and a "prestige item."l But while the 
College could afford to support this small and prestigious pro- 
gram during the 'sixties, the University is apparently unwilling 
to do so in the face of the financial pressures of the 'seventies. 
Those in charge of the Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies program 
have chosen to modify both the original design of the program and 
to restrict the amount that can be paid to the program's faculty 
for overload. Whether those measures v/ill be sufficient to save 
the program remains to be seen but at present and for the last 
few years the program has been in dire financial stri»its. 

Some of the modifications of the program's design are 
treated in the next chapter, but first a discussion of the Bache- 
lor of Independent Studies program at the University of South 
Florida — another special baccalaureate program which seems to 

^Winters, October 26, 1973, p. 9. 
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be facing financial hardship but for reasons very different 
from those at Syracuse. 

The University of Sout h Florida — 
The Bachelor of I nd[ ependent 
Studies C bIS) 

The Bachelor of Independent Studies program at the Uni- 
versity pf South Florida (USF) is the second youngest of the 
prograuis studied. Had all gone well in the process of its develop- 
ment, it would have been one of the oldest special baccalaureate 
programs in the country, but all did not go well. The University 
of South Florida, located in Tampa, was founded in 1956 and wel- 
comed its charter class in 1960 . In March, 1963, Russell Cooper, 
Dean of Liberal Arts, and Calvin Miller, Director of Continuing 
Education, attended the Maxwell Field Conference on adult degree 
programs. They returned to USF interested in instituting a special 
baccalaureate program "... which would allow mature individuals 
to work toward a bachelor's degree almost entirely by means of 
independent study. The new BLS program at the University of 
Oklahoma was their model. 

By fall 1963, President John S. Allen had been persuaded 
to appoint an ad hoc comjnittee to review adult degree programs 
at other institutions and to design a program for USF.^ A pre- 



^Paul R. Givons and Calvin C. Miller, "A Propcaal for 
the Establishment of a Bachelor of Independent Studies Degree 
Program at the University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida," 
March 4, 1966, pp. 3 and 4. 

^Ibid. , p. 4. 
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liminary set of recommendations was put forth by the conmiittee 
in March 1964 and a fully developed proposal went to the Senate 
in July 1965. But approval was not forthcoming in the Senate: 
a motion to table ended the debate at least for the time.-^ 

The Carnegie Corporation had funded both the BLS at 
Oklahoma and the BA in Liberal Studies at Syracuse. Paul Givens, 
one of the authors of the USF proposal, had hoped to find support 
for his program as well but recognized the difficulty he would face 
if he approached the Carnegie Corporation with a proposal which 
did not have at least minimal support in the faculty. With this 
concern in mind, he returned to the Senate in September 19 65 and 
argued for the approval of the proposal in principle so that he 
could continue his efforts with the Carnegie Corporation. The 
proposal was returned to the floor and the "concept" of the pro- 
gram was approved. 2 

While Givens was searching for outside funding, he also 
took the proposal before the State Board of Control, later re- 
named the Board of Regents, for approval and received it. The 
only change the Board effected was the change of the name of 
the proposed program from the Bachelor of Liberal Studies to the 
Bachelor of Independent Studies. "Liberal," it was feared, 
might invite the wrath of a conservative legislature regardless 



Ralph C. Boston to Members of the BLS /sic/ Adult 
Degree Ad Hoc Committee, April 3, 19 67. 



^Ibid. 
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of the context in which the word was used.^ But the two approvals 
meant little in reaLit|y because neither Carnegie nor any other 
foundation or agency agreed to fund the BLS. Givens and Miller 
tried once more to make possible the initiation of the program 
by resorting to the University's internal budgetary process in 
spring 1966. The program was not funded, however, and the pro- 
posal was allowed to become dormant.^ 

After a year had passed and Richard i^rightwell, formerly 
a staff member of the Extension Division at the University of 
Oklahoma, had succeeded Calvin Miller as Director of Continuing 
Education, President Allen, who favored the creation of a bacca- 
laureate program for adults, was persuaded for a second time to 
appoint an ad hoc committee. Brightwell, not ►overly subtle about 
his admiration for the Oklahoma program, recommended to the com- 
mittee at one of its first meetings "... adopting the Oklahoma 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies degree program, adapting the material 
for USF terminology." And at the same meeting, Brightwell sug- 
gested bringing in " . . . . a distinguished professor from Oklahoma 
who had worked with their adult program, for consultation."^ 

Although the.BIS program as finally proposed and approved 
was virtually identical to the BLS at Oklahoma, differing only 



''"Interview with Kevin Kearney, May 6, 1974, p. 18. 
^ Ibid . , p. 3. 

University of South Florida, "Minutes of the Ad Hoc 
Committee, February 20, 1967," p. 1. 
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in book selections and in specific admission criteria, the ad 
hoc committee deliberated for nearly a year on the design of the 
program. Clayton Feaver and Jesse Burkett visited USF in March 
1967 to spend a day with committee members and other interested 
faculty and were apparently very persuasive in discussing some 
of the academic issues which had been troubling some committee 
members. But generally the committee debated, meeting after 
meeting, on the mechanical details of the pr9gram. The documents 
available, and few are available after June 30, 1967 when the 
Continuing Education staff was drastically reduced, suggest that 
the committee suffered from a lack of structure and direction as 
compared to the Degree Committee at the University of Oklahoma. 
Perhaps the difference in the tone of the two sets of minutes 
and in the productivity of the two committees can be accounted 
for, to a great extent, by the difference in the ages of the two 
institutions and the length of time that the individuals involved 
in developing the program had been on their respective staffs. 

Brightwell, for example, who chaired the ad hoc committee 
beginning in January 1967 was after three years at USF an "old 
timer," known more broadly within the USF community than most 
staff members because of his involvement in musical performances 
which drew large crowds from the University." Kevin Kearney, 
who became Director of the BIS program, had joined the staff at 



Kearney, May 6, 19 74, p. s. 

Interview with J. Richard Brightwell, May 6, 19 74, p. 3. 
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USF in 1964 as well.^ And so it was with the other committQ© 
niembers. The University of South Florida in 1967 simply had no 
faculty members comparable in prestige and influence to those 
who had been on the Degree Committee at Oklahoma, for example, 
because in 1967 the University of South Florida hud been in 
operation only seven years and had not yet developea a reasonably 
stable informal structure, ^ 

The BIS at South Florida, then, which was approved by the 
University's Senate and re-affirmed by the State in spring 1968, ^ 
did not grow out of the established political structure of the 
institution as had been the case at Brooklyn, Oklahoma, Goddard. 
and Syracuse. The idea for the program had originated in the ad- 
ministration and was actively advanced by the administration. 
Further, Brightwell did not have the option of garnering support 
for his proposal from influential faculty members, as had Sleeper 
at Queens and Marx at Roosevelt, because the structure of influence 
among the faculty at USF had not yet evolved sufficiently to be 
useful. The BIS at South Florida, the long hours of deliberation 
by the faculty on the ad_ hoc committee notwithstanding, was pri- 
marily imposed on the faculty of the University just as the Degree 
Completion Program had been imposed on the faculty at Mundelein. 
And while this imposition did not generatti any more overt faculty 

iKearney, May 6, 1974, p. 3. 
^ Ibid . 
Ibid./ pp. 3 and 4. 
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opposition to the BIS at USF than it had to the DCP at Mundelein, 
neither did the imposition of the program generate a sense of 
commitment to the program on the part of the faculty. Therein 
lie some of the problems that the program has faced and is still 
facing . 

The Design of the BIS 

As was stated earlier, the design of .the BIS is essenti- 
ally that of the Bachelor of Liberal Studies program at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma which was described in detail earlier in this 
chapter. As summarized in the final proposal for the BIS, the 
steps in the program were: 

1. Admission — Advisement — Enrollment — Orientation. 

2-. Supervised independent study in issues involving 

the Humanities, Natural Sciences and Social Sciences. 

3. Three-week campus summer seminar in each of the three 
areas of study. 

4. Inter-area independent study including completion of a 
thesis. 

5. Final four-week campus summer seminar in inter-area 
studies. 

6. Recomniendation for the degree.-^ 

Other than differences in the book lists provided for independent 
study few changes initially were made in the model provided by 
BLS. However, some changes have been made in the BIS program 



Proposal for Developing a Bachelor of Independent 
Studies Adult Degree Program, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, Florida," /19687^ p. 10. 
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since it was first offered in spring 1969. 

The requirement that students be at least twenty-five 
years of age, which had been one of the entrance requirements at 
Oklahoma as well as at South Florida, has been dropped.-^ The 
examination procedure initially copied from the Oklahoraa program 
has been changed from a heavy reliance on objective t6sts de- 
veloped by committees to a reliance on subjective tests developed 
for each student by his adviser and graded by a committee of 
three with the adviser serving as chairm.an.^ 

Finally, the small numbers of students who initially 
joined the BIS program caused a revision of its design in the 
"inter-area" component. Oklahoma, thanks to its grant from 
Carnegie, had begun its program with seventy-five students and 
had added an equal number each year for the first few years . As 
a result, when the various seminars v/ere scheduled a sufficient 
number of students was ready to take them. USF, on the other 
hand, had begun its program with no outside funding. Its students 
had to pay their own way and thus the initial enrollments were 
very small. As the first two students in the BIS approached the 
fourth component of the program, the intcr-arca independent study 
and seminar, Kearney began to look for alternatives to this re- 
quirement which would meet the students' educational needs but 
spare the program the cost of offcrimj an inter-area 5c:r:inar for 

^Kearney, May 6, 1974, p. 9. 
^Ibid. , pp. 5-7 . 
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two students. 

Kearney ultimately settled upon the preparation of a 

thesis and its oral defense as a substitute and the program's 

Council, after substantial debate, concurred. The fourth area 

requirements of the BIS now include 

inter-area reading, thesis prospectus, researching of 
approved thesis topic, preparation of a provisionally, 
acceptable thesis, thesis oral examination, revision and 
final acceptance of thesis. 

• 

The preparation of the thesis is supervised .by a committee of 
three advisers, one each from humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences.^ 

With these few exceptions, the BIS at the University of 
South Florida is as nearly identical to the BLS at the University 
of Oklahoma as the Director and his faculty committee can make it. 
It has, unfortunately, many problems which Oklahoma's program does 
not face and the problems at USF do not seem to flow from the 
design of the program as they do at Syracuse but rather from the 
manner in which the program was established and the position it 
now holds within the University. 

Problems with the BIS 

The initial problem which the BIS program encountered has 
already been mentioned. The program was not imposed upon the faculty 



•^ Ibid . , pp. 7 and 8. 

^University of South Florida, "Modification of Inter- 
Area RGcuirements , " November 1, 197 2. 
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against its will. The faculty does not seem to have come together 
sufficiently as of 1967-1968 to have exerted a "will." And thus 
the faculty neither strongly supports the program nor does it 
oppose it. Second, the founding President who favored the crea- 
tion of a special baccalaureate program has since retired and his 
successor, while not opposed to the BIS program, is not an ardent 
supporter of it either.^ Third, the ethos of the University of 
South Florida is markedly different from that of the University 
of Oklahoma where rhe BLS program works well. As Kevin Kearney, 
Director of the BIS, indicated 

This is not the University of Oklahoma. ... Wo do not 
have a Kellogg Center; we are not landlocked. We are not 
in the middle of the country; we are in a cosmopolitan 
area. We have beaches. We have sailboats. We have fishing. 
V7e have tourism all around us and it's a whole different 
ball game. This is an urban university. ^ 

The consequence is that faculty members are not willing to spend 

additional time advising students in the BIS program for a nominal 

stipend. About forty faculty members advise students but their 

advising load tends to be tv/o or three students as compared to 

ten or fifteen for faculty advisers at the University of Oklahoma.- 

Should the program experience a sharp increase in enrollment, it 

is doubtful that sufficient numbers of advisers could be found 

unless stipends were raised substantially. 



Interview with Richard Berkley, hUiy 6, 19 74, p. 6. 
-Kearney, May 6, 1974, p. 12. 
■^Brightwell, May 6, 1974, p. 4. 
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Fourth/ enrollments in the program had not approached 
the projections contained in the proposal for the program. The • 
proposal suggested a great need for the program and projected 
more than three hundred enrollments within the program's first 
three years. At that rate, the program, it was argued, would be 
self-supporting. 1 But enrollments have inched their way after 
five years of operation to approximately one hundred students 
and seem to be stalled there. Thus while the -program does not 
show as great a dollar deficit as the Syracuse program, it 
clearly is not self-supporting. 

Finally, the program is understaffed and underfinanced. 
When the program began, the Director was given one secretary to 
help him organize the advisers for_ the program and recruit stu- 
dents. Since then he has received one additional position. 
Owing to State regulations which forbid the payment of overload 
to faculty members for anything but non-credit adult education, 
the Director of the BIS program has no budget to pay faculty 
members but must rely on his counterpart in the non-credit adult 
education program to make payments to faculty members working in 
the BIS program.-' And, unlike the situation at the University of 
Oklahoma where a special college was created to oversee the opera- 
tion of the ELS program, the Director of the BIS at USF must vie 

^Proposal /19587/ P. 6. 
^Kearney, May 6, 19 74, p. 4. 
^Brightwell, May 6, 1974, p. 7. 
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with Deans of Colleges for funds without the benefit of a posi- 
tion comparable to theirs in the formal structure of the insti- 
tution. 

Thus while the design of the BIS at the University of 
South Florida is sound/ judging from the success of the BLS at 
Oklahoma, the BIS has not been a success from an institutional 
point of view. Neither did it begin with sufficient financial 
support from the University nor has it ;tenerqited large enough 
enrollments to make its presence felt at USF. Major adjustments 
will have to be made if the program is to survivive. But to say 
the program has not succeeded from the institution's point of 
view tells only part of the story, when asked whether the pro- 
gram was successful, Richard Berkley, a member of the second ad 
hop committee and a faculty member in the program, was frank in 
describing the program's problems but also quick to assert that, 
from the point of view of those students who have completed or 
are completing the BIS degree, the program has been successful 
because it has changed their lives for the better. 1 

Sumniary 

The four special baccalaureate programs for adults offered 
primarily through independent study have had a mixed record of 
success. Unlike the resident programs, all of which have achieved 
substantial success within their institutions, tv;.o oT the inde- 

llnterview v;ith Richard Berkley, May 6, 1974, p. 7. 
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pendent programs have succeeded and two have not. The Bachelor 
of Liberal Studies program at Oklahoma, judged by the innovative 
character of its curriculum and the size of its enrollment, can 
clearly be called a success as can the Adult Degree Program at 
Goddard. The Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies at Syracuse, on 
the other hand, seems to have an internally consistent, well- 
planned curriculum which does not appeal to many adults and also 
seems to have established a financial structure which cannot sup- 
port the program at less than optimal size. And finally, the 
Bachelor of Independent Study program at South Florida seems to 
have a workable curriculum but neither the financial support nor 
the support of the faculty needed to grow to stable size. 

The acceptance of the resident special baccalaureate pro- 
gram and the integration of these programs into the institutions 
which sponsor them seem to have been contingent on the early and 
full involvement of senior faculty members in the planning process 
Brooklyn's program is an example of early and full involvement 
which resulted in the acceptance and integration of the Special 
Baccalaureate Program into the College. Roosevelt's program is 
an example of the lack of early or full involvement which has re- 
sulted in resistance to acceptance or integration of the Bachelor 
of General Studies program into the mainstream of the University. 

The assertion that early and full involvement of senior 
faculty leads to acceptance of the special program seems to hold 
for the independent programs as v.'ell as the resident programs. 
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Oklahoma and South Florida seem to parallel Brooklyn and Roose- 
velt respectively. But early and full involvement did not assure 
the success of the Syracuse program even though the program cer- 
tainly has been accepted by the University's faculty and inte- 
grated into the operation of University College. The BA in 
Liberal Studies has not been successful as a program because its 
planners seem to have focused too much on their own conception of 
an ideal liberal arts curriculum and not enough on the interests 
of the program's potential audience. And, further, the financial 
structure inherent in the design of the program has proved un- 
workable with the low faculty to student ratio which the program 
has experienced. { 

Early and full involvement of senior faculty, then, has 
been an important factor in the success or failure of each of thp 
programs whether resident or independent. But the case of Syra- 
cuse supports the assertion that early and full involvement is 
not sufficient for success. And the case of South Florida seems 
to indicate that even a workable and appealing curricalam, without 
early and full involvement, is not enough to assure success. 
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CHAPTER VII 



BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS: 
THEIR FUTURE 

Since the oldest special baccalaureate program for 
adults has not yet reached its twenty-first birthday, it is 
much too early to judge whether or not this small group of 
programs had had any lasting effect on American Higher educa- 
tion or even on adult education. Instead it might be approprx- 
ate to attempt to guess where these programs are going and 
how they have changed from their establishment to the present. 
Specific instances of change have been mentioned from time to 
time in previous chc:pte;cs» In sumrr.ing up, some broader trends 
are suggested. 

Trends in Program Desi . gn 
At least two aspects of program design seem important 
to consider in identifying the direction of changes in design. 

31 7 
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One aspect is the curriculum, what the students are expected to 
learn, and the other is the delivery system, how and where the 
students are expected to learn. The two program types, resident 
and independent, which were used to classify programs in the 
two preceding chapters were created on the basis of the delivery 
systems of the programs. But the eight programs already discussed 
do not fall into the same groupings if curricular innovation is 
used as the criterion for division. 

From Increased Access to a 
New Curriculum 

The Experimental Degree Project expressly avoided changing 
the goals of the liberal arts curriculum offered at Brooklyn College 
but rather attempted to increase the number of ways that adults 
would be allowed to demonstrate their achievement of the established 
goals. ^ The two major modifications of the delivery system for the 
Project were an expansion and redefinition of an existing system 
of credit by examination and the creation of accelerated courses. 
But no change was made in what was required for the degree and all 
requirements not -met with credit for life experience had to be 
met in the classroom. 

The designers of the second special baccalaureate for 
adulcF, however, dared to modify both the delivery system for 
their program and its curriculum. While the goals stated Cor 

^Beriiard H. Stern and Ellswerth Missall, A dult Exporience 
and College Degrees (Cleveland, Ohio: The. Press of Western Re- 
serve University, 1960), p. 6. 
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the Bachelor of Liberal Studies program at the University of Okla- 
homa do not differ substantially from the goals stated for the 
Bachelor of Arts at Brooklyn College, ■'' what is studied st Oklahoma 
differs greatly from what is studied at Brooklyn. The content at 
the University of Oklahoma is focused on man in the twentieth 
century while the content at Brooklyn College, and in other more 
traditional programs, is fojused on the knowledge man has gained 
over the centuries and tho disciplines which have helped him or- 
ganize that knowledge. 

But while Brooklyn with its resident program maintained 
a traditional curriculum and Oklahoma with its independent study 
program created a curriculum designed "especially for adults," not 
all resident and independent programs followed their leads. The 
planners at Syracuse attempted to design a liberal arts curriculum 
of a most traditional kind but decided to best Brooklyn by offering 
the program through independent study.? And Roosevelt's program 
contains both regularly scheduled courses offered by the tradi- 
tional departments and interdisciplinary seminars offered by its 
special baccalaureate program's own full-time faculty. 

The tendency in the programs in general, however, has not 
been toward innovative curricula. With the exception of the 
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Ipor statements of objectives for the two baccalaureate 
programs see "A Proposal for An Adult Program Leading to the 
Pachelor of Liberal Studies Degree at the University or Oklahoma" 
(Norman: The University of Oklahoma, 1960), p. 6 and Myrtle S. 
Jacobson, Night and Day (Metuchen, N.J.: The Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 1970), p. 48. 

^Interview with Clifford Winters, October 26, 1973, p. 3. 
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Bachelor; of Liberal Studies program at Oklahoma and its offspring, 
the Bachelor of Independent (now Interdisciplinary) Studies at 
South Florida/ the curricula of the special baccalaureates have 
been no more innovative than the curricula of undergraduate pro- 
grams intended for younger students. But if the special bacca- 
laureate programs for adults have failed, in general, to produce 
innovative curricula/ they have succeeded in the creation of new 
delivery systems or in the modification of existing ones. The 
number of alternatives for meeting degree requirements open to 
adults has increased substantially with the advent of the special 
baccalaureate programs. 

From One Method to Many 

Each of the eight programs already discussed was initially 
designed around one predominant mode of delivery. Brooklyn set 
the pattern for the resident mode and Oklahoma for the independent. 
But over time, some of the directors of the programs have realized 
that a single mode of delivery, by definition, excludes those po- 
tential students who either cannot or prefer not to take advantage 
of it. As was mentioned earlier, the Adult Continuing (now Colle- 
giate) Education program at Queens College began in 1970 to en- 
courage its students to work independently if they wished and pro- 
vided peer tutors and a master teacher to help them.-^ Roosevelt 



Isee pp. 171-173. 
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University is currently involved in the development of an inde- 
pendent study version of its resident program under a grant from 
the Lilly Endowment. Syracuse University has modified its approach 
to liberal studies so that students in the BA in LS program may 
meet some of their requirements in the classroom instead of on 
their own.^ And the newest of the special baccalaureate programs 
studied seems to have benefited from the experience of the earlier 
programs. It has a multiple method approach as part of its design. 

SUNY Brockport—The BA in LS . The Bachelor of Arts in 
Liberal Studies program at the State University of New York College 
at Brockport (SUNY Brockport) combines many of the features of 
the BLS program at Oklahoma and the BGS program at Roosevelt but 
It goes beyond both.'' The Brockport program was developed between 
spring 1967 and spring 1969 by Richard J. Elton, then Director of 
the Office of Continuing Education, his Assistant Lynn Johnston, 
and a committee of the Faculty Senate. The program was to be part 
of a master plan for adult education at Brockport v/hich Elton had 
devised in 1966.^ 

The BA in LS at Brockport resembles the Oklahoma program 
in its reliance upon large blocks of study in the natural sciences, 
social sciences, humanities, and an integrating area, each followed 



•^Interview with Ruth Sisley, October 26, 1973, p. 16 
^Interview with Richard J. Elton, January 3, 1974, p. 7. 
•^I bid . , pp. 4 and 5 . 
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by seminars and examinations.^ It resembles the Roosevelt program 
in its incorporation of courses already offered at the College in 
its requirements and in its use of an initial seminar, like the 
Pro-seminar at Roosevelt, to orient adult students on their return 
to formal education. But the lirockport program differs from the 
programs at Oklahoma and Roosevelt in the wide variety of means it 
provides for adults to meet their degree requirements. 

Adults in the special baccalaureate program at Oklahoma 
must meet all the requirements for their BLS through independent 
study and attendance at short-term, residential seminars.. Students 
at Roosevelt must, at least at the present time, rely almost en- 
tirely upon residence course work to meet the requirements for the 
BGS. But adults in the BA in LS at Brockport may meet degree re- 
quirements in at least nine ways. Independent reading programs are 
available for both whole areas (each of which are the equivalent 
of twenty-four semester hours) and half areas. Televised courses, 
correspondence study , and classroom courses can be combined with 
independent reading to meet area requireicents , Transfer credit 
from other accredited institutions, not recognized at Oklahoma 
until recently, may be substituted for part or all of an area and 
travel-study programs may be used toward the degree. Both profi- 
ciency examinations and credit for life experience may preclude 



Istate University of Mew York College at Brockport, "The 
Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies: An Adult Degree Program," p. A 
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the need for any of the foregoing methods. of learning by validating 
the competency of individuals . 

The variety of options open to adults in the BA in LS 
makes careful advising essential to the functioning of the program. 
In an attempt to insure that students entering the program under- 
stand the various alternatives open to them, an "Enrollment Seminar" 
is require<^ of all students after they have been admitted to the 
program and have taken the CLEP General Examinations. Proficiency 
examinations are also available for the three areas of study as 
well but fewer than half the students take advantage of any of 
these examinations and fewer than one in twenty attempt all three. ^ 
The Enrollment Seminar, one day in length, is meant to help students 
understand and prepare for their programs. Typical learning diffi- 
culties experienced by adults returning to school are discussed. 
Verbal skills are assessed "... with special emphasis given to 
Independent study techniques." And each student leaves the Enroll- 
ment Seminar with his previous college work, if any , evaluated and 
his future program planned.-^ 

Following the Enrollment Sem ar, students in the BA in LS 
at Brockport begin a period of individual study which, unlike Okla- 
homa, may or may not be taken independently. And when twenty-four 
semester hours or their equivalent are earned, the related Area 



■^Ibid . , pp . 8 and 9 . 

2 

Interview with Janet Beck, October 23, 1973, p. 14. 
^"The BA in LS," p. 7. 
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Seminar may be taken. Area Seminars are constructed around current 
problems which may be understood more fully with the help of the 
disciplines in the area under study. Area Seminars are offered 
either on weekends during the fall and spring semesters and for 
three week sessions during the summer. These three seminars are 
each followed by an Area Project which is most often a paper but 
may take other forms. The Area Project must be completed within 
six months of the end of the corresponding Area Seminar.^ The 
individual study periods for the three areas may, again unlike 
Oklahoma, be taken concurrently rather than in series. 

The final requirement of the BA in LS at Brockport is the 
Integrating Area followed by a comprehensive examination and an 
Integrating Project. The Integratinc, Area Study Program includes 
a period of individual study or course work, an Integrating Area 
Seminar scheduled either on weekends during the academic year or in 
a three v/eek period during the summer. The final Integrating Area 
Project is not restricted, as are the Area Projects, to any of 
the three areas of study but may be interdisciplinary in the broad- 
est sense of the term. And, like the Area Projects, the Inte- 
grating Project is due within six months of the Integrating Semi- 
nar . 



The BA in Liberal Studies at Brockport, then, may range 
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pp. 10 and 11. 
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in its configuration, depending on the choice of the student, from 
a program which closely resembles the evening college programs 
established in the early part of the century to a program which is 
accomplished almost entirely on an independent basis. And, given 
the possibility of mixing the alternatives by which the require- 
ments may be met, the BA in LS allows students a wide range of 
options between course work and independent study including tele- 
vised courses, .correspondence study, on the one hand, and profi- 
ciency examinations and credit for life experience, on the other. 

The Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies program at SUNY 
Brockport, then, has the most elaborate iesign of any of the special 
baccalaureate programs for adults studied. But other programs, 
particularly those at Queens College, Syracuse University, and 
Roosevelt University, are moving in the directions of providing as 
many options for their students as they can. And although not all 
adults in these programs take advantage of the additional options 
open to them, the more elaborate the design of the program, the 
more adults potentially have access to it. 

From Liberal Studies to a 
Vocational Orientation 

Of the nine special baccalaureate programs studied, only 
Roosevelt had vocationally oriented specialties as part of the 
design of its original program. The other programs, either because 
of curricular limitations at the host institutions or because of 
the preferences of the designers of the special baccalaureate pro- 
grams, offered only non-specialized, liberal arts programs. In 
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some cases, it was possible to earn a teaching certificate while 
in the special degree programs but alv;ays the professional or 
vocational orientation was a secondary consideration. 

However, with the increased emphasis on credentials in 
the job market and with the movement toward vocationally oriented 
undergraduate programs for younger students, a number of the specia] 
baccalaureate programs for adults have begun to include vocationally 
or professionally oriented specialties in their programs or have 
created parallel programs through which the specialized work is 
offered. Syracuse University's University College now offers, as 
one of its Independent Study Degree Programs, a baccalaureate in 
business administration and the University of Oklahoma, through 
the College, of Liberal Studies, is also offering an independent 
study program with a specialty in business. And, although Brooklyn 
College, the first of the special baccalaureates, has not yet moved 
away from liberal arts as its sole concern, its sister institution 
Queens College has in a few cases made arrangements for students 
in its Adult Collegiate Education program to take course work at 
Baruch College, the institution within the City University of 
New York which offers business as its central program. 

The special baccalaureate programs 'Tor adults thus seem 
to be reacting to the move toward a vocational orientation in 
undergraduate programs in much the same way that more traditional 
programs are reacting: the special baccalaureate programs are 
attempting to incorporate a vocational or professional option 
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within their operation if they possibly can. And those institu- 
tions with special baccalaureate programs which have been able to 
offer vocational and professional programs to adults are benefit- 
ing from the sharply increased revenues which these programs are 
producing. Liberal studies programs may not have been the first 
choice of adults after all. 

From Unique Designs 
to Compatibility 

The resident programs at Brooklyn, Queens, and Mundelein, 
were designed from th<^ start to be compatible with more traditional 
baccalaureate programs. The Bachelor of General Studies at Roose- 
velt, while not compatible in its totality with traditional pro- 
grams, was constructed from components which individually were 
compatible with other baccalaureate programs as was the Brockport 
program. But the independent programs at Oklahoma, Goddard, Syra- 
cuse, and South Florida were consciously designed to meet the 
special needs of adults with little concern for compatibility. Adult 
students could conceivably transfer from the Syracuse and Goddard 
Programs to other baccalaureate programs without losing all recog- 
nition for the work they had done. But the programs at OUahoma 
and South Florida were designed to be sui generis and, unless an 
exception v/ere made by a receiving institution, the BLS and BIS 
could not be transfered. 

This pattern, however, is changing with the increase in 
non-traditional curricula and grading systems at institutions in 
all parts of the nation. Without having changed at all, the 
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special baccalaureate programs for adults which were formerly 
not transferable would not encountex the same problems now as they 
would have as few as five years ago. Furthermore, some of the 
special baccalaureate programs have changed. As was mentioned 
earlier, Syracuse has redefined its requirements in such a way 
that standard three semester hour courses may be counted toward 
the Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies degree. And the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma has developed an alternative 'route to the BLS 
which : lakes use of prior work done in Associate in Arts programs 
in community colleges. 

The trend thus seems to be away from the unique and conse- 
quently incompatible designs of a few of the special baccalaureate 
programs toward compatibility with more traditional baccalaureate 
programs. And the movement of some of the special baccalaureate 
programs toward compatibility is, of course, being greatly facili- 
tated by th3 movement of many of the more traditional programs 
toward flexibility. With both sets of programs moving toward each 
other, the inevitable result will be much more open access to all 
programs for both younger and older students alike. 

Trends in Staffing and 
Financing for Special 
Baccalaureate Programs 

The most distressing aspect of the development of special 

baccalaureate programs for adults over the past twenty years is the 

continuing use of either part-time faculty members or full-time 

faculty members teaching on overload in these programs. Only two 

of the niiie programs studied, those at Goddard and Roosevelt^ 
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can boabt of any full-timfe faculi ' members whose vvhoie teaching 
load is conunitted to their special baccalaureate programs. And 
even in thse two cases, full-time faculties were created only 
within the last five years and do not, as yet, account for more 
than a small fraction of the total number of hours generated by 
the programs. 

Some administrators and faculty members claim that draw- 
ing faculty for their special baccalaureate program from their 
institution's full-time faculty helps to bring the special program 
to the attention of the total institution and to move it into the 
mainstream of their university's activity. This may be so, but 
even if it is so, the use of. less than fully- commit ted faculty 
memJDers to provide instruction in these special programs deprives 
the special programs of the stability and consistency enjoyed by 
the more traditional baccalaureate programs. Further, the lack of 
full-time faculties in most of the special baccalaureate programs 
also keeps the staffs of these programs from exercising authority 
commensurate with the number of students they serve or developing 
any substantial influence within the political bodies of their 
institutions, especially the faculty senates and curriculum com- 
mittees which rule on academic policy. Finally, part-time or 
overload faculty members cannot be expected to provide the same 
service to students in the special programs or to the institution 
as a whole that full-time faculty members could. 

But given the attractive cost to income ratio which most 
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often results from the use of part-time and overload faculty 
members, the probability of a rapid move toward the establish- 
ment of full-time faculties for the special baccalaureate pro- 
grams is low/ especially in these times of generally declining 
enrollments at institutions of higher education. The special 
baccalaureate programs for adults are, for the present and most 
likely for the future as well, liable to be kept from realizing 
their full potential because of a practice of -barely adr>quate 
staffing. In the past, the same staffing problem has plr "ued 
evening colleges and the evening colleges, lacking influence 
at the highest levels of policymaking in their institutions, 
have not been able to solve the problem. The circumstances facing 
the special baccalaureate programs seem equivalent to those which 
have faced the evening colleges and there is no reason to believe 
that the special baccalaureate programs are any more likely to 
solve the problem. 

A Final Word 

Special baccalaureate programs for adults are a small 
part of the larger movement toward the popularization of higher 
education in the United States. The nine special baccalaureate 
programs which v;ere established between the end of World War II 
and 19 70 were outgrowths of the university extension movement in 
the United States and abroad. The return of the veterans after 
World VJar II seems to have focused the attention of some educators 
upon the special needs of adult students and grant monies made 
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available through the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation, 
in particular, provided the necessary venture capital for some of 
the earlier programs. 

The first of the programs at Brooklyn College was, in 
essence, a modification of an evening college program meant for 
an elite audience. The second baccalaureate program for adults, 
established at the University of Oklahoma, departed radica]ly from 
tradition by creating both a unique delivery system and a unique 
curriculum designed with the needs of adults foremost in mind. 
Seven • ther programs followed these two leads ard all but two of 
the special baccalaureate programs have achieved substantial suc- 
cess. 

Since their establishment, the special baccalaureate pro- 
grams have generally tended toward an elaboration of their ini- 
tially simple designs and toward the offering of specialized curri- 
cula in addition to their initial non-specialized, liberal arts 
curricula. Prospects for the future of all but two of the speci? 
baccalaureate programs studied seem excellent. While the special 
programs have not been able to evolve stable staffing patterns 
in all cases, they tend to contribute to their institutions' 
operating budget, some of them substantially, and seem to serve 
their clientele well. On the other hand, given the proliferation 
of non-traditional programs in higher cjducation for students of 
all ages and the increased access to higher education which these 
programs provide, it seems unlikely -chat many more special bacca- 
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laureate programs for adults v. ill be established in the foresee- 
able future. Adults have become much more readily accepted as 
students and, in fact, are being actively sought out by many 
colleges and universities. Perhaps the special baccalaureate 
programs for adults played some small role in creating this new 
climate for adult students and if they did, those involved with 
the special baccalaureate programs can be justifiably proud. 
But, paradoxically, the willingness of colleges and universities 
to accept adult students into their regular programs and the 
growing flexibility of the regular programs themselves have 
sharply reduced the need for special baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams for adults. 
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APPENDIX A 



PERSONS INTERVIEWED BY INSTITUTIONS 



Brooklyn College 

Sol Amato 
Rose Cab at 
Antoinette Ciolli 
Ellswerth Missall 
John Pavona 
John Quinn 
Edwin H. Spengler 
Sarah Wolpin 
Peter Zanateas 

Goddard College 

Evalyn Bates 
George Beecher 
Corinne Elliott 
Wilfred Hamlin 
Richard Hathaway 
Elizabeth Krakauer 
Royce Pitkin 
John Turner 
Alan Walker 

Mundelein College 

Katharine Byrne 
Cecilia Bodman 
Norbert Hruby 
Helen Halloran 
Susan Rink 

Queens College 

Tadessa Araya 
Arthur Boodaghian 
Kalma Feinsod 
Carl Hiller 
Martin Kaplan 
James O'Hara 
Ernest Schwarcz 
Ralph Sleeper 

Roosevelt University 



Robert Ahrens 
George Dillavou 
Lucy Ann (Marx) 
Daniel Perlman 
Ann von Hoffman 
Rolf Weil 
Otto Wirth 



Geiselman 



State University of New York 
College at Brockport 

Janet Beck 
Joyce Budd 
Richard Elton 
Lynn Johnston 

Syracuse University 

Thomas Benzel 
Alexander Charters 
Harlan Copeland 
Thomas Cummings 
Lee Porter 
Ruth Sis ley 
Betty J. Vaughn 
Clifford Winters 

University of Oklahoma 

Jesse Burkett 

Kenneth Crook 

Daniel Davis 

J. Clayton Feaver 

Ceo'il Lee 

Mary Ann Newcomer 

Roy Trout 

Thurman White 

University of Soutli Florida 

Richard Berkley 
Richard Brightwell 
John lorio 
Kevin Kearrxey 
William Stevens 

Other 

Robert J. Blakely 
Cyril Q. Houle 
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